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PREFACE.   * 


IN  offering  this  biography  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  my  perspective  readers, 
I  do  not  claim  for  it  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  chronicle 
of  a  saintly  and  illustrious  life.  My  object  has  been  to  give  to 
the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  Church  throughout  the  English  speaking 
world  an  informing  presentment  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Popes, 
and  to  embody,  as  far  as  may  be  done  in  mere  words,  a  life  picture  of 
the  Pontiff  in  his  ministrations  and  of  the  man  and  his  qualities  in  his 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  exercised  a 
more  extensive  and  beneficent  influence  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  either 
a  panegyric  of  on  .an  apologia  for  the  life  of  Leo  XIII.  Addressed  as  this 
biography  is  primarily  to  Catholics,  I  hope  that  while  it  manifests  a 
Catholic  spirit,  in  its '-pages'  may  be  found  some  enlightenment  for  non- 
Catholic  minds  on  tbe  "organisation  of  the  Church  itself  and  its  mission 
to  mankind.  I  can 'only  say  that  every  oare  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  relation  if  the  events  recorded;  that  for  many  details  I 
am  indebted  to  some  wko  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Leo  XIII.  and 
many  recognised  sources  of  authentic  information.  Though  with  many 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning's  views  on  matters  concerning  the  Papacy 
and  the  policy  of  the  Church  I  was  personally  familiar,  it  is  my  pleasant 
duty  to  say  that  to  the  Cardinal's  biographer,  Mr.  E.  Sheridan  Purcell, 
I  owe  some  of  the  published  opinions  of  the  second  Archbishop  of  West 
minster. 

PATRICK  JVSTIX  O' BYRNE. 

London.  September  25th.  1903. 
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THE 

LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE 
OF  POPE  LEO  XIII. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PECCI  FAMILY — PARENTAGE  AND  BIRTH  OF  LEO  XIII — HIS 
CHILDHOOD  AND  COLLEGE  CAREER— HIS  MASTERS  AND  CONTEM 
PORARIES.  PRIESTHOOD,  AND  PRELATURE  — MONSIGNOR  PECCl  AS  A 
PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR. 

IN  Carpineto.  a  struggling  town  in  the  hilly  country  of  Coriolanus.  whence 
the  Volscians  warred  against  Imperial  Rome,  there  stands  an  old  chateau 
where  dwell  the  lords  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  the  Feeds.  The  noble 
ho-ise  of  Feed  was  founded  in  Siena,  n  city  made  famous  by  Saint 
Catherine,  and  that  great  work  of  Titian's.,  the  idealistic  picture  of 
the  beautiful  anil  saintly  patrician  lady,  about  which  that  unequalled 
English  painter  of  Spanish  scenes  and  faces.  John  Philip,  used  to  rave 
with  enthusiasm  and  despair  that  no  artist  could  equal  the  luxurious 
colouring  of  the  great  Venetian  master.  But  they  had  been  settled  at 
Carpineto  for  many  generations  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv.  They  had  always  been  Papalini.  that  is  devoted  followers  and 
defenders  of  the  King- Pontiffs  of  Rome.  The  time  was  not  remembered 
when  a  Pecci  was  not  a  member  of  the  Papal  Court  or  an  ecclesiastic  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Church.  ^  In  times  of  stress  or  trouble  they 
never  faltered  in  fealty  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
or  devotion  to  the  faith  embodied  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Count  Ludovico  Pecci,  who  was  what  we  might  call  Lord  of  the  Manor 
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ot  Carpineto,  when  Napoleon  J.  invaded  the  domain  of  the  Church 
was  as  faithful  as  his  forefathers  had  been,  and  during  the  exile  of  the 
Pope  and  the  occupation  of  the  States  by  the  Napoleonic  soldiery 
declined  to  recognise  the  authority  ot  the  Fmperor.  The  Count 
Lndovico  had  been  somewhat  of  an  adventurer,  as  had  been  many  of 
his  ancestors.  They  had  been  powerful  in  Siena  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  took  their  share  in  the  internecine  wars  of 
these  troublous  times.  Many  of  them  had  been  soldiers  ;  some  of  them 
ecclesiastics  :  two  ot  them  became  bishops.  Pope  Martin  V.  took 
refuge  in  Siena  when  he  was  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  Peccis  were 
his  hosts,  and  the  retainers  ot  the  Peccis  his  bodyguard.  The  Pope 
expressed  his  gratitude  tor  their  loyalty  by  granting  the  Pecci  family 
the-  citadel  of  Spoleto.  They  continued  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
Pontiffs  until,  at  the  end  ot  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  themselves 
expelled  from  Siena.  It  was  then  that  they  became  the  lords  of  the 
soil  in  Carpineto.  They  were  not.  it  is  true,  very  great  lords,  and  many  of 
them  had  to  seek  fortune  as  military  adventurers.  Count  Ludovico  him- 
•M  !l  had  become  a  soldier,  a  Colonel  in  the  armyot  Napoleon,  and  only  left 
his  service  when  Buonaparte  attacked  the  Papacy.  He  therefore  avoided 
all  association  with  the  French  occupants  of  the  Papal  Palaces,  and 
remained  sullenly  at  his  country  home.  His  wile,  the  Countess  Anna, 
was  by  birth  a  Prosperi.  and  the  Prosperi  family  on  her  side  claimed 
descent  from  one  ot  Lord  I.vtton's  heroes.  Kien/i.  On  the  second  day 
ot  March.  1810.  there  was  joy  in  the  Pecci  household  at  Carpineto.  for 
the  Countess  presented  her  husband  with  their  fourth  son.  The  child 
was  in  accordance  with  Catholic  usage,  baptised  on  the  day 
alter  his  birth  and  was  named  Vincen/o  Gioacchino.  In  the  selection 
ol  the  name  the  religious  reverence  ot  the  family  is  exemplified.  Gioacchino 
in  the  Italian,  is  the  diminutive  ot  Joachim,  and  Joachim  was  the  father 
ot  Mary  the  Mother  of  Christ,  the  husband  of  St.  Anne,  the  patron  saint 
ot  the  Countess  Anna.  The  infant  Yincen/o  Gioacchino  Pecci  was  destined 
to  become  Pope  I.eo  NIII.  Three  years  before1  his  appearance  in  the 
world  his  brother,  (iuiseppe.  who  became  a  life  long  companion,  had 
been  born.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  noble  families  in  the  Papal  States 
to  dedicate  one  of  their  younger  sons  to  the  ecclesiastical  State,  to  the 
service  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  learned  professions.  (iuiseppe  Pecci, 
as  the  third  son,  appears  to  have  been  placed  at  once  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  and  in  the  ordinary  course,  civil  occupation  at  the  Papal  Court 
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would  have  beer,  sought  for  the  young  Count  Vincenzo.  Tin;  nobles  ol  the 
Papal  doininions  were  exceedingly  proud  ol  their  position.  I  hey  claimed 
and  were  given  precedence  over  the  courtiers  ol  the  other  Italian  Kingdoms 
and  held  themselves  to  be  the  equals  of  the  nobility  of  the  greatest 
Empires  outside  the  Italian  Peninsula.  For  they  argued  the  Roman 
Kingship  of  the  Popes,  their  Sovereigns,  dated  from  the  clays  ol  Charle 
magne,  and  no  Royal  house  in  Europe  could  claim  such  ancient  lineage. 
A  Roman  noble  would  rather  see  his  son  a  courtier  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Popes  than  a  dignitary  at  any  other  Court  in  the  world.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  as  their  fourth  son  grew  in  years  the  intention  of  the 
Count  Ludovico  and  the  Countess  Anna  was  to  train  him  for  the  political 
or  civil  service  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Although  they  were  not  closed 
to  the  children  of  the  people,  the  Ministerial  and  the  Civil  and  adminis 
trative  departments  of  the  Roman  States  were,  as  to  the  chief  position? 
generally  occupied  by  the  scions  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Several  of 
the  Peccis  had  been  so  employed.  The  father  would  rather  have 
selected  a  military  life  for  his  son.  The  mother,  who  was  a  pious 
woman,  prayed  that  her  favourite  son  might  become  a  priest,  and  her 
persistency  prevailed.  But  the  contention  as  to  the  destiny  of  young 
Gioacchino  was  frequently  renewed.  When  she  was  on  deathbed,  the 
mother  had  her  boy  dressed  in  the  soutane  and  surplice  of  the  acolyte  with 
the  addition  of  the  priestly  biretta,  which  she  said  admirably  suited  him. 
But  the  future  Pope  had  not  even  then  any  defined  idea  of  a  profession. 
and,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  collegiate  studies,  it  is  stated  that  he 
still  hesitated. 

Until  he  was  eight  years  of  age  the  future  Pope  was  educated  at 
the  family  home,  and  being  the  youngest  was  the  favourite  son  of  his 
mother.  He  was  a  delicate  child  although  his  earliest  years  were  spent 
in  the  open  air.  and  in  his  young  boyhood  he  became  a  daring  hill-climber. 
There  are  none  of  the  marvellous  premonitions  of  future  greatness  usually 
chronicled  in  the  stories  of  the  boyhood  of  famous  men  by  their  biographer 
to  be  recorded  of  Vincen/o  Pecci.  and  his  youthful  days  are.  therefore, 
destitute  of  gossip  of  the  nursery  or  the  schoolroom.  When  he  had  reached 
his  eighth  year  the  boy,  Yinceiuo,  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Viterbo, 
whither  his  brother,  (iniseppe.  had  preceded  him.  His  family  had 
always  been  admirers  of  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  several 
of  them  had  been  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  the  view  of 
after  events,  it  is  singular  that  a  future  Pope  should  have  had  a  Garibaldi 
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for  one  ol  his  teachers,   for  his  tutor  at  Viterbo  was  Father  Leonardo 
Garibaldi,  renowned  in  the  Society  for  his  solid  learning,  but  more  cele- 
1  tor  his  success  as  a  teacher.     Father  Garibaldi  had  a  singularly 
•uasive  manner,  and  a  gentle  spirit,  which  led  him  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  life,  and  a  charitable  one  of  the  failings  of  his  fellow  mortals. 
teaching,  it  is  said.  at.  perhaps,  the  period  most  critical  in  the 
formation  of  a  boy's  character,  are  due  the  gentleness  of  manner  and 
:inating  sweetness  of  disposition,   which,   in   the  days  that   were   to 
come,  served  only  to  temper  the  decisive  will  and  penetrating  intellectual 
v-er  of  his  pupil.     It  was   at   Viterbo    that    he    began   to  write  Latin 
verse,  and  one  effort  of  his.  written    in    his   twelfth  year,  was  addressed 
to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuit,,  who  happened,  like  young  Pecci    to  be 
named  Vincenzo.     Thus  the  boy  addressed  his  venerable  namesake  :~ 
Nnmine  Vincenti ,   (]uo  m,  Pavane,   vocaris; 

Parvulus  atque  infans,  Poccius  ipse  vocor. 
Unas  es  virtutcs  nia-nas,  Pavane,  secutas, 
<>h  !    ulinani   possum  Poccius   ipse  sequi. 

He  was  already  more  than  a  npe  scholar  for  his  age,  when,  in  iS_>4. 
his  mother  died,  and  the  necessary  re-arrangement  of  the  family 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  scholastic  destiny  of  Vincenzo.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  one  day  to  rule  the  Catholic  world. 
Another  Leo  was  then  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Peter.  He.  too.  was 
a  successor  oi  another  Pius,  who  had  suffered  persecution  and  exile  in  the 
cause  "'  the  Church.  The  Church  had  only  just  recovered  from  trials 
hardly  equalled  by  any  oi  the  persecutions  oi  those  latter  days.  One 
P°I)C  had  died  in  exile  :  the  predecessor  of  the  twelfth  Leo  was  elected 
m  exile,  and  alter  nine  years  ot  Ins  Pontificate,  was  formally  deprived 
oi  his  Temporal  authority,  because  he  would  not  degrade  his  Spiritual 
power  for  the  purposes  «,|  Napoleon  I.  For  five  years  he  remained  at 
Fontainbleau,  a  prisoner,  till  the  Empire  Napoleon  had  built,  had  fallen, 
and  the  Imperial  captor  ot  two  Popes  was  himself  a  prisoner. 

When  Vincenzo  Pecci  came  into  the  world,  the  Sovereign  to  whom 
the  family  was  devoted  was  still  a  prisoner  in  France.  Rom-,  the  spiritual 
capital  ot  the  universe,  was  in  mourning.  The  Vatican  was  deserted- 
the  Pontifical  voice  ot  benediction  was  no  longer  heard  in  St.  Peter's— 
the  Palaces  ot  the  Roman  Princes  were  empty— the  Halls  of  the  learned 
were  closed.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  boyhood,  the  transfor 
mation  of  Rome,  and  the  emergence  of  the  Papacy  from  its  tribulations 
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had  come  to  pass.  Alter  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Papal  prisoner  had 
lived  to  see  the  dismal  end  of  his  captor  ;  and  his  successor  was  able  to 
enter  on  his  Pontificate  in  the  restored  independence  of  his  great  office. 
When  he  first  entered  Rome  as  a  hoy  student,  the  restoration  was 
complete  and  the  Civil  administration  of  the  Pontifical  City  had  been 
throughly  re-organised.  The  palaces  and  patrician  mansions  were  open 
to  him.  and  it  was  the  evident  desire  of  the  family  that  he  should  frequent 
them.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  and  resided 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Marchesi  Muti.  one  of  the  leaders  of  Papal  Court 
Society.  So  far  as  the  industrious  pursuit  of  his  duties  permitted,  he 
enjoyed  all  the  attractions  of  the  Roman  Court  and  took  his  share  in 
the  social  re-unions  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  many  of  the  eminent  scholars  and  diplomatists  of  other 
countries  who.  after  the  restoration,  frequented  the  Eternal  City,  and 
was  thus  given  early  glimpses  of  the  men  who  influenced  the  government 
of  the  world.  It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  Leo  XII.  ascended 
the  Pontifical  Throne.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  recall  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  forty-one  years  before  had  been  banished 
in  deference  to  secular  rulers  who  regarded  their  political  and  religious 
influence  with  hostility.  The  Jesuits  were  re-established  in  their  old 
Roman  College,  and  thither  Vincenzo  Gioacchino  Pccci  was  sent  to 
continue  his  studies.  Here  two  of  his  first  tutors  were  eminent  men— 
the  Fathers  Marini  and  Bonivicini.  It  was  the  plan  of  his  father  that 
Vincenzo  should  receive  a  thorough  education,  not  only-  in  the  severer 
sciences,  but  in  all  the  studies  of  a  lighter  sort,  which  were  sought  after 
as  accomplishments  in  society  by  the  younger  Roman  nobility.  A 
nephew  of  Pope  Leo  XII.,  Father  Pianciani.  was  Pecci's  scientific  master, 
and  in  mathematics  he  had  the  advantage  of  lessons  from  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  Andrea  Carafa,  also  a  Jesuit  Father.  Vincenzo  was  an 
ardent  student  of  Philosophy,  and  distinguished  himself  early  in  his 
scholastic  career,  in  the  disputations  of  the  Roman  College.  These 
disputations  were  always  held  in  Latin,  and  Pecci  was  the  ablest  Latinist 
among  the  students — a  great  deal  to  say,  when  he  numbered  amongst 
his  contemporaries  many  companions  who  afterwards  were  famous  lor 
the  brilliancy  of  their  scholarship.  Horace  was  his  favourite  Latin 
poet,  and  in  his  teens  Vincenzo  himself  became  a  satirist  in  Latin  verse. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  charge  him  with  a  satirical  bent,  for  his  wit 
and  humour,  of  which  he  had  a  plentiful  endowment,  were  generally 
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tempered  with  kindliness.  His  bump  of  veneration  was  not  so  highly 
di'veloped  as  to  prevent  him  making  fun  ot  his  masters  and  other  high 
and  mighty  personages,  in  elegant  couplets  or  (]uatrains.  Much  of  the 
time  devoted  by  the  other  students  to  necessary  recreation,  was  spent 
by  IVcci  in  the  laboratory,  lor  he  was  an  enthusiastic  chemist,  fond  of 
novel  experiments.  When  only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  carried  awav 
the  lirst  pri/e  ot  the  college  in  chemistry,  and  this  over  a  host  of  not 
undistinguished  competitors,  the  pupils  of  renowned  masters.  In 
mathematics  lie  was  hardlv  less  successful,  for  he  obtained  the  first 
Accessit.  The  pri/e  list  of  the  College,  for  the  year  iSjS.  bears  this 
testimony  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  future  Pope,  then  only 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

l'l>  to  this  time  his  tamily  had  not  taken  any  definite  steps  to  fix 
his  tuture  career.  I  here  had  been  some  talk  ot  his  entering  the  Papal 
household  where  no  doubt  he  would  in  time  have  attained  high  office. 
Pecci  pen'  was  desirous  that  his  promising  son  should  not  be  calle  1  upon 
to  determine  his  tuture  till  he  had  at  least  reached  his  majority,  and 
that  the  days  ot  his  collegiate  career  should  be  spent  in  securing  for  him 
the  highest  intellectual  equipment  obtainable.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  ultimate  paternal  design  it  was  lorestalle  1  by  Vincen/o  himself. 
He  resolved  to  enter  on  the  sacerdotal  life,  and  his  course  of  philosophy 
finished,  with  <i7<//.  he  undertook  the  study  ot  the  subtle  science  of  The:>logy. 
He  was  again  fortunate  in  obtaining  the'  tuition  ot  the  ablest  theologians 
ot  the  learned  Society  ot  Jesus.  One  of  his  masters.  Father  Patri/i. 
lived  to  honour  his  tormer  pupil  in  the  person  ot  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
Leo  the  Ihirteenth.  For  so  young  a  theologian  a  remarkable  honour 
was  conterred  on  the  brilliant  student.  Though  he  had  hardly  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  appointed  theological  reader  to  the  students 
ol  the  derman  College  at  Rome.  He  justified  the  choice  by  the  honours 
he  won  in  i,\;o  the  third  year  of  his  theological  course,  and  the  twentieth 
year  ol  his  age.  Having  sustained  a  public  dispute  in  theology,  a  collegiate 
custom  in  Rome,  the  records  of  his  college  chronicle  in  terms  of  high 
praise  the  success  ol  "  Yincentius  Pecci."  At  twenty-one  years  of  age 
Pecci  had  finished  his  theological  studies  and  had  won  for  himself  the 
degree  ot  Doctor  ot  Theology  -  a  degree  only  obtainable  by  the  severest 
examination.  His  early  scholastic  success  was  not.  strange  to  say.  the 
cause  ol  much  wonder  among  his  companions  or  his  teachers.  Much 
was  expected  of  him.  and  he  surely  justified  the  expectation  founded 
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on   Ins  super-abundance  of   natural   talent.      Mountaineer  as  lit'   was   by 
birth.  well-formed,  of  athU'tic  stature,  delighting  in  physical  exercise,  it 
is  yet  recorded  of  him  by  one  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  that 
in    his   studies   he    knew    not    "  companions,    conversations,    games,    nor 
diversions.      His  desk  was  his  world,  the  depths  ot  science  his  paradise." 
Vincen/o  (iioacchino  1'ecci  was.  in  fact,  thorough  in  everything  he  under 
took.     His   studies    for   the   priesthood   were   completed    before   he   had 
reached  the  canonical  age  for  admission  to  priestly  orders.     Other  studies 
were,     therefore,     undertaken.      Pecci    entered     tint     great     Clementine 
Institution,  the  Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  where  since  its  estab 
lishment  the  scions  of  noble  houses  entering  priesthood  have  been  trained. 
The  Academy  is  open  to  the  young  nobility  of  every  land,  and  many 
high  born  Englishmen  have  received  their  ecclesiastical  education  within 
its  walls,  amongst  them  the  late  Cardinal  Yaughan.     Pecci  also  attended 
the  Roman  University  Lectures  on  Canon  and  Civil   Law.  and  was  so 
conscientious  a  student,  that  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  both 
branches  of  study.     While  attending  the  University  lectures  he  became 
the  companion  of  another  distinguished  Churchman — the  Duke  Kiario 
Sisto   Si'orza,    afterwards   Cardinal   Archbishop   of   Naples.     The   young 
duke  was  of  the  same  age  as  Pecci.  but  not  at  all  his  equal  in  intellectual 
power.     There  was  this  similarity,  however,  between  them  ;  they  were 
both  unostentatiously  pious,  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  devotion  to  the  sacred  calling  for  which  they  were  preparing, 
and  both  were  remarkable  for  an  unswerving  firmness  of  purpose.     In 
their  after  careers,  great  as  was  the  intellectual  disparity  between  them, 
both  followed  an  identical  course  of  policy  in  recognising  and  insisting 
on  the  vast  importance  of  the  highest  scientific  and  literary  culture  in 
the  service  of  religion.     Institutions  having  for  their  object  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  in  the  servants  of  the  Church  were 
founded   by   both.     While   pursuing   his   studies   in   Canon   Law,    Pecci 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Sala.  who  possessed  great 
influence  at  the  Court  of  (iregory  the  Sixteenth.     He  also  numbered  on 
his  list  of  friends  a  much  more  remarkable  man — the  Cardinal  Prince 
Carlo  Odelscalchi,  from  whom  he  received  minor  orders.     Through  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Sala  (who  represented  his  great  ability  to  the  Holy 
Father,   while   Pecci  was  yet  in  minor  orders),   Gregory  the  Sixteenth 
appointed   him   Domestic    Prelate   and    Referendary   of   the   Segnature. 
Monsignor  Pecci  was  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.     He  entered  the 
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pontificial  household  on  the  i'>th  of  March.  iSj/.  and  on  the  2  >,rd  of 
December,  of  the  same  year,  he  \vas  ordained  Priest  by  his  friend  the 
Cardinal  Prince  Odelscalchi.  Cardinal  Odelscalchi,  singularly  enough. 
renounced  the  purple  to  join  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  his  protege 
had  been  educated  for  the  lii^li  career  on  which  he  entered  on  the  day 
•of  his  ordination. 

During  his  period  of   study   and  preparation  tor  the  priesthood  it  was 
Pecci's  good  tortnne  to  meet  and  to  associate  with  many  contemporaries 
then   dwelling   in    "  the   heart    of   the   Mother."   as  Cardinal   Cullen  once 
defined  Rome  to  the  present  writer,  who  with  him  became  Princes  of  the 
Church,    and    to   serve   its  administration    within    the    I'nited    Kingdom. 
One  of    these  was  Paul  Cullen.  the  first  Cardinal  Archbishop  of    Dublin, 
and   another   was    Nicholas    Wiseman,    the    first    Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.      In    the    very    year    in    which    the    little   (iioacchin;)    Pecci 
was  placed  under  the  care  ot  the    Jesuit  lathers  at  Yiterbo.  Paul  Cullen, 
the  son   ot   an    Irish   peasant   rebel,   was  sent    to   Rome   to  continue  the 
ecclesiastical   studies  which   had   begun   at   Carlow.     Cullen  was  exactly 
double  the  age  ot  the  boy  student   in  whose  election  as  Pope  he  was  to 
take  part  sixty  years  later  in  both  their  lives.      Nicholas  Wiseman  was 
already  numbered  among  the  learned  young  men  who  were  marked  for 
great    careers.      Both    Wiseman    and   Cullen    became   celebrated    Oriental 
scholars.     'I  hey  both  obtained   reputations  as    Latinists  and   Hebraists. 
The    tuture    coming     Pope    and    the    tuture   English-speaking  Cardinals 
frequently    met     in    the    halls    ot    the    Propaganda.      Pecci    was    present 
when  Cuilen  competed  in  the  public  Concursus  for  the  Cap  of  the  Doctor 
of   Divinity   in    the    presence   of   the   reigning    Pontiff  and   of  two  of  his 
destined  successors  in  the  Chair  ot  Peter.     Pecci  was  one  of  the  disputants 
from   the   Roman   College  of   the  Jesuits,   and   Wiseman  represented  the 
English  College.    It  was  in  accordance  with  custom  that  invitations  should 
be- issued  to  the  great  educational  establishments  of  the  Eternal  City  asking 
their  best  and  foremost   ulumni  to  do  intellectual   battle  with  the  aspirant 
tor  the  Doctorate.      By  usage  the  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Divinity  is 
compelled  to  print  his  thesis  and  circulate  it.     The  composition  is  bound 
to  contain  one  hundred  points  tor  disputation  ;  but  in  Cullen's  case  it 
contained  twice  the  number.     The  professors  and  students  of  the  Col 
leges   are   challenged   to  controvert  the  views  expressed  by  the  Thesist, 
and  on   the  quality  of  his  defence  rests  the  winning  of    the    coveted 
scholastic  honour.    Referring  in  after  davs  to  the  memorable  Concursus 
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of  September.  1828.  Cardinal  Wiseman  wrote  that  the  young  Irishman 
compelledj-him  to,''  well  temper  his  weapon."  Leo  XII.,  at.  the  close  of 
the  debate,  highly  eulogised  the  new  Doctor,  and  himself  conferred 
upon  him  the  Doctor's  cap.  Two  years  afterwards  both  Cullen  and 
Wiseman  were  present  when  Gioacchino  Pecci  wonjiis  D.D.,  and  were 
able  to  offer  their  felicitations. 

The  Pontiff  who  first,  selected  the  young  ecclesiastic  Pecci  for  the 
service  of  the  Papacy  had  himself  a  remarkable  career,  and  possessed 
many  tastes  and  qualities  which  were  followed  by  his  protege.  Gregory 
XVI.  was  a  Lombardian.  and  belonged  to  a  patrician  family,  the 
Cappellaris.  All  the  Popes  of  the  last  century  were  of  noble  Italian  birth, 
but  few  of  them  were  in  personal  character  aristocratic,  least  of  all 
Gregory.  Uutil  he  was  called  to  his  Cardinalate,  he  spent  his  days 
outside  the  world,  in  a  monastery.  He  had  early  in  life  joined 
the  white-robed  Order  of  the  Camaldolese,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Benedictines.  He  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  humility,  devoted 
himself  to  prayer,  study,  and  good  works.  In  his  monastery  he 
was  reputed  to  be  very  learned  in  religious  lore,  and  was  given 
to  research  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  ultimately  elected  Abbot 
of  St.  Gregory's  in  Rome,  St.  Gregory's  of  the  Crelian  Hill,  which 
occupies  the  site  whereon  stood  the  great  St.  Gregory's' house,  whence 
came  Augustine  on  his  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  English.  Cap- 
pellari's  name  in  religion  was  Maurus.  and  as  Abbot  Maiirus  he  spent 
twenty  unostentatious  years  at  St.  Gregory's  Monastery,  where,  to  use 
the  words  of  his  friend,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  silent,  unseen,  unknown, 
he  carried  on  the  great  work  of  the  Church."  When  he  was  elected  Pope, 
he  was  only  in  priest's  orders  ;  and  although  de  facto,  he  could  then  make 
or  unmake  every  dignitary  of  the  Church  ;  he  could  not  himself  confer 
ecclesiastical  orders.  He  was  therefore  consecrated  Bishop  by  his  in 
feriors  in  position,  before  he  could  exercise  the  purely  spiritual  functions 
of  his  high  office.  While  he  was  Cardinal,  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
change  the"*colour  of  his  robes,  for  it  is  a  rule  that  members  of  religious 
orders,  when  called  to;  the  sacred  College,  may  retain  the  habit  of 
their  community.  It  thus  happened  that  as  monk,  abbot,  Cardinal,  and 
Pope.  Gregory  XVI.  was  clothed  in  white,  so  emblematic  of  his  guile 
less  character.  In  the  spotlessness  of  character  his  protege,  Pecci.  imitated 
him,  as  he  did  in  some  of  his  Pontifical  aims,  his  enthusiasm  for  historic 
research,  his  anxiety  in  the  cause  of  education,  his  zeal  in  making  the 
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Vatican  the  sanctuary  of  the  highest  art  of  all  ages,  the  collection  of 
statuary  and  painting,  and  the  patronage  of  artists.  Hut  (ire-gory  was 
also  the  precursor  of  Leo's  policy  of  recognising  officially  established  facts 
in  the  disappearance  of  dynasties  and  the  foundation  of  new  states  and 
political  conditions.  It  was  Gregory  who.  as  adviser  of  Leo  XII..  suggested 
the  Papal  recognition  of  the  South  American  Republics  on  their  revolt 
against  Spanish  rule. 

Gregory   XVI..    who    was    a    keen    student    of    character,  soon    per 
ceived  the  stuff  of  which  Consignor  Pecci  was  made.      He  was  sadly  in 
lack  ot  able  civil  administrators,   for  the  condition  of  the  Papal  States 
was  anything  but   reassuring  ;  several  of  the  provinces  were  in  disorder 
ot  the  worst  kind,  which,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  arise  from  anv 
maladministration  of  the  Papal  Government.      The  States  of  the  Church 
were  overrun   by  Neapolitan  outlaws,  who.   in  several  of  the  provinces, 
had   organised   a   system   of   brigandage   with    such   art    and   audacity  as 
made  civil    liie   almost   unbearable.      Lawlessness   ruled,   and   ruled  with 
the   connivance   ot    provincial    nobles,    who   were   openly   in   league   with 
the  brigands.      Neither  lite  nor  property  was    safe,  and  sacrilege  was    no 
uncommon  crime.      The  outlaws,  who  overran   the  country,   found  little 
difficulty    in    corrupting    a    portion    of    the    population      for   during    the 
interregnum  caused  by  the  captivity  of  two  Popes,  the  civil  administra 
tion     of     the     States     fell     into     utter     disorganisation.      Pius     VII..    on 
his   restoration,    and    Leo    XII..    during    his    Pontificate,    had    not    been 
able  to  restore  order  in  the  provinces.      They  had  to  re-organise  Rome 
itselt.  and  to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  government: 
of  the  Church,   placed   in   almost    inexplicable  confusion   by   Xapoleonl. 
When     Gregory    XVI.    came     to    the     Pontifical    throne,    he    found    the 
affairs  ot  the  Church  in  order,  and  the  good  government  of  the  Internal 
City  completely  restored.      Hi;  had.  therefore,  time  to  think  of  the  sup 
pression   of    lawlessness   and    the   establishment   of  good  government   in 
the  provinces,  and  to  this  end.  from  the  commencement  of  his  Pontificate. 
Gregory    directed    his    thoughts.     The   difficulty   was.    however,    to   find 
capable   administrators    for  such   an   arduous   task.      The   cultivation   of 
qualities  requisite  for  the  work,  at  all  times  extremely  rare,  seemed  to 
be  conspicuous   by  its  almost  entire  absence   from   the  Court  of   Pope 
Gregory. 

It  was  not  that  there  were  not  able  men  at  the  Roman  Court.     There 
were  many,   but  there  were   few  who  possessed  the  particular  kind  of 
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ability  which  the  condition  of  the  Papal  States  demanded.     Men  of  emin 
ence  there  were  in  the  Sacred  College,  but  they  were  old,  or  their  eminence 
was  of  the  scholastic  kind  merely.     Considering  that  for  two  successive 
Pontificates  the  great  diplomatic  training  schools  of  the  Roman  Court- 
that   is   to   say.    the   departments   of   State   and   Church   government- 
had  been  virtually  closed.  Gregory  was  compelled  to  look  for  the  rulers 
of  his  temporal  dominions,   as  well  as  for  the  leaders  in  the  Church, 
among  the  younger  ecclesiastics  who  surrounded  him.     Of  these.  Vincenzo 
Gioacchino    Peed   was    amongst    the    most   prominent    for    ability   and 
acquired  learning.     But  he  had  a  still  further  claim  to  the  favour  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     At  the  time  when  the  Italian  nobility  and  the 
upper  classes  of  Italian  society  were  socially  disintegrated  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  petty   revolutions,    and,    as    a   consequence,   had  suffered 
that  inevitable  moral  deterioration  which  the  absence  of  social  public 
opinion  naturally  entails,   Pecci  was  personally  unsullied  in  character. 
His  life. amidst  all  the  temptations  with  which  association  with  the  "higher 
orders  "  surrounded  him,  was  more  than  exemplary.     Then,  too,  he  came 
of  a  blameless  race  ;    for,  confining  themselves  to  the  family  residence 
at  Carpineto,  and  only  occasionally  visiting  the  Eternal  City,  the  Peccis 
were  content  with  the  dignified  simplicity  found  in  the  unostentatious 
life   of   the   true   country   gentleman.     They   held    aloof   from  political 
cabals  and  were  unknown  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  country.     Mon- 
signor  Pecci  was,  therefore,  unbiassed  by  any  ties  of  partisanship  on  his 
entry  into  the  Pontifical  service. 

The  province  of  Benevento  was,  perhaps,  the  most  lawless  portion 
of  the  Papal  States.  From  the  orderly  inhabitants  petitions  and  pro 
tests  were  showered  on  the  Holy  Father,  praying  for  protection  against 
the  brigands,  and  denouncing  the  corruption  of  the  petty  nobles  who  were 
rightly  believed  to  be  in  league  with  them.  In  the  case  of  Benevento, 
there  were  two  voices  speaking  to  Gregory  XVI.— the  voice  of 
the  suffering  population,  and  the  voice  of  the  mercenary  nobles,  for 
they  had  some  influence.  They  assumed  the  virtue  of  long  suffering, 
which  they  had  not,  and  as  several  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  even  some 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  hailed  from  Benevento,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  province,  through  them,  petitioned  the  Pontiff  against  the  people, 
and  in  answer  to  the  popular  charges  of  oppression,  pleaded  popular 
disaffection  and  political  conspiracy.  The  people  declared  that  bandits 
and  nobles  alike  preyed  on  them  and  oppressed  them;  the  nobles  asseverated 
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that  the  people  were  disaffected,  depraved,  lazy,  and  that  they  neglected 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  industry  tor  the  secret  social  and  political 
organisations.  The  ecclesiastics  and  dignitaries  from  the  old  Duchy  of 
Benevento  had  no  means  oi  enquiry  into  the  statements  which  came  to 
them  from  the'r  former  friends,  and  had.  at  all  events,  the  excuse  of  esprit 
dc  corps  tor  believing  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  order  from  which 
they  came. 

In      tllr      person     of      the      young      Chamberlain.      C.regory     XVI. 
found  a  way  out   ot  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed.      He  selected 
him.  at  the  age  oi  twenty-seven  years,  as  Apostolic  Delegate— or;  as  we 
would  call  it.  Lieutenant-Governor  —of  Benevento.      It  is  said  that  when 
XVI.    first     proposed    to    send    Consignor     Peed     to     Bene 
vento.  the  latter  begged  to  be  relieved  of  the  dangerous    mission   imposed 
on  him.      It   would   take  him   from  his  beloved  books,   from  the  tranquil 
hie  ot  intellectual  labours  and  pious  practice  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself.    It  was  characteristic  of  him,  on  being  assured  that  the  selection 
had  fallen  upon  him.   notwithstanding  his  early  years,  because  a    man 
ot  energy  and  firm  will  was  requisite,  that  he  at  once  accepted  the  post 
assigned  him.     His  very  first  steps  showed  a  thorough    appreciation   of 
the    situation.      He    demanded    the   aid   of  a   competent    chief  of  police 
administration,    and  took  with  him  to  Benevento  Signor  Sterbini.  a  man 
whose  name  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  evil-doers  in  the  Papal  provinces. 
He  went  through  the  provinces,  visited  the  towns  and  the  villages,    con 
sulted  the  people  themselves  in  their  own  homes  on  their  own  condition  : 
and.  ot  course,  visited  the  nobles  of  the  province.     He  found  that  the 
relations  between   the  tillers  ot  the  soil  and  the  landowners  were  of  the 
purely  leiidal  character,  and   that,  as  a  rule,  the  lords  of   the  land  were 
not  at  all  sparing  nor  scrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  their  feudal  power. 
The  people,  what  between  brigands  and  landlords,  were  almost  afraid  to 
call   their  souls  their  own.      The  lords  ot   the  soil  had  been  accustomed 
tor  generations   to   rule    the   peasantry   without    any   restriction   or   any 
conception  of  a  higher  authority 

I  he  appearance  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  their  midst  was  regarded 
by  them  as  an  undue  interference  with  their  jurisdiction.  They  received 
him  with  Italian  courtesy,  as  the  representative  of  their  Sovereign,  but 
they  received  him  coldly.  Those  of  them  who  held  any  official  govern 
mental  posts  were  at  once  called  upon  by  Consignor  Pecci  for  an  account 
ot  their  stewardships  in  their  various  offices.  For  the  time  being  he  was 
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autocrat  of  Benevento.  and  his  first  steps  indicated  to  all  the  officials 
whom  it  concerned  that  he  meant  to  be  obeyed.  The  feudal  lords  could 
not.  in  any  approved  fashion,  because  they  dared  not.  openly  resist  his 
authority — for  the  military  and  police  forces  of  the  province  were  under 
the  direct  command  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  They  tried  to  save  them 
selves  by  intrigue.  To  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  and  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Court  who  came  from,  or  ever  had  had  any  official 
connection  with  Benevento.  complaints  were  sent  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Delegate.  He  was  undermining  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
lords  of  the  soil  ;  he  was  openly  siding  with  the  peasantry  :  In-  was 
inciting  them  to  disrespect  and  disaffection  towards  their  superiors  ;  he 
slighted  the  aristocracy,  and.  indeed,  snubbed  them  :  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  friends  of  good  government  who  had  a  stake 
in  the  country  :  and.  in  short,  he  was  interfering  with  the  influence  of 
property  and  position  on  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  was.  in  other 
words.  a  revolutionary  ruler,  and  if  he  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
province.  Benevento  would  be  for  ever  lost  to  the  Patrimony  of  Peter. 
All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing,  was  poured  into  the 
ears  of  the  Cardinals  and  the  Court  Ecclesiastics,  and  was  very  properly 
submitted  to  Gregory  XVI.  by  his  advisers.  But  Pope  Gregory 
fancied  that  he  knew  better  than  anybody  else  the  measure  of  the  man 
he  had  selected  to  represent  his  temporal  authority  ;  and  the  violent 
opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Delegate  had  confirmed  his  opinion 
that  Consignor  Peed  was  a  real  missionary  of  law  and  order.  He  refused 
to  interfere  with  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  any  way  whatever. 

Baffled  in  intrigue,  some  of  the  evil-doers  tried  the  effect  of  open 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Delegate.  His  first  step  was.  with  tin- 
assistance  of  Sterbmi.  to  place  an  effective  police  cordon  along  the 
Sicilian  frontier,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  from,  and  exit  to.  the 
Neapolitan  States  of  the  bandits  who  infested  Benevento.  But  this 
could  not  be  effectively  done  without  the  assistance  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government,  which  he  obtained  by  a  direct  and  personal  appeal  to 
the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  to  whom  he  confided  his  ameliorative  designs. 
He  made  his  own  arrangements  with  the  military  and  police  officers, 
personally  impressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  energy,  fearlessness, 
and  vigilance  ;  and  secured  their  enthusiastic  aid,  not  less  by  his  sauvity 
of  manner  than  by  his  stern  threats  of  punishment  for  remissness,  and 
promises  of  reward  for  faithful  performance  of  duty.  Having  guarded 
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the  frontier,  and  thus  enclosed  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  within  an  almost 
invulnerable  military  line,  he  commenced  an  armed  pursuit  in  the  interior. 
The  peasantry  had  been  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  marauders  that, 
passionately  as  they  longed  for  deliverance,  they  were  still  in  mortal 
tear  of  their  armed  enemies,  who  threatened  torture  and  death  for  any 
revelation  of  their  whereabouts.  Promises  of  protection,  and  of  stern 
punishment  for  any  connivance  with,  or  harbouring  of  the  outlaws,  secured 
the  fealty  of  the  people,  ;  and  by  a  series  of  military  surprises,  most  of 
the  rank  and  tile  of  the  brigands  were  captured  and  safely  imprisoned. 
But  most  ot  the  leader-  remained  at  large.  They  sought  safety  in  the 
mansions  ot  their  protectors,  and  for  months  defied  all  the  energy,  resolve 
and  vigilance  of  the  Papal  Delegate.  Then'  was  nothing  for  it  but  open 
war  against  the  titled  protectors  ot  the  brigand  chiefs  :  and  upon  this 
Monsignor  Pecci  resolved  at  once.  He  gave  public  notice  of  his  inten 
tion,  and  plainly  declared  that  he  would,  if  necessary,  attack  the  lords 
of  the  land  in  their  own  citadels.  He  kept  his  word.  On  by  one  the 
castles  were  attacked,  the  brigands  captured  or  killed,  and  their  pro 
tectors  punished.  Called  upon  by  their  landlords  to  aid  them  against 
the  forces  ot  the  Delegate,  the  people,  the  threats  of  their  landlords 
notwithstanding,  maintained  their  fealty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  refused 
their  aid.  Representations  were  again  made  to  Rome.  The  lords  of 
the  soil  or  those  ot  them  who  were  in  league  with  the  outlawed  bands 
-sent  further  complaints  to  Rome,  this  time  complaining,  that  instead 
of  restoring  order,  the  Delegate  openly  violated  their  domiciles,  and 
ravaged  their  lands.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  however;  (iregory 
XVI.  praised,  instead  ot  condemning,  his  representative,  and  re 
fused  to. interfere  with  his  discretion  in  the  pursuit  of  his  mission.  It 
is  recorded  that,  driven  to  the  last  extremity  of  audacity,  a  certain  Mar 
quis  openly  suspected  of  harbouring  brigands  actually  called  upon 
Monsignor  Pecci.  and.  with  threatening  words,  informed  him  that  he 
was  going  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  the  Delegate's  expulsion  from 
Benevento.  Monsignor  Pecci  heard  him  politely,  but  merely  answered, 
"  Very  well.  Marquis  ;  but  before  you  go  to  Rome,  you  will  spend  three 
months  in  prison,  where  1  will  give  you  only  black  bread  to  eat  and 
cold  water  to  drink."  From  Monsignor  Pecci's  room  the  Marquis  went 
to  prison,  and  while  he  was  enjoying  existence  on  black  bread  and  water, 
his  chateau  was  attacked  by  the  Papal  troops,  his  friends  the  brigands 
captured  and  brought  to  justice,  and  one  of  them  killed  in  the  fray. 
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There  were  old  men  living  in  the  province, who  would  tell  the  story  of  the 
Marquis  and  the  Delegate,  and  a  dozen  similar  ones,  with  intense  relish. 
After  this  taste  of  the  Delegate's  quality,  the  brigands  and  their 
protectors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  warfare  against  law  and 
his  authority  was  hopeless.  As  the  Delegate  was  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
they  gave  up  the  conflict— those  that  hoped  for  promised  mercy,  sur 
rendered  ;  and  those  who  did  not,  found  no  hiding  places,  and  were 
captured.  The  people  offered  ovations  to  the  Papal  Delegate,  wherever 
he  went.  Pope  Gregory  publicly  expressed  his  thanks  for  his  services, 
and  the  King  of  Naples  invited  him  to  his  court  to  receive  from  his  own 
hands  recognition  of  the  wonders  he  had  worked.  Order  restored, 
Monsignor  Pecci's  next  care  was  its  permanent  preservation.  He  re 
established  an  energetic  civil  magistracy,  reopened  the  courts  of  law, 
and  by  dint  of  persistent  work  and  arduous  organisation,  restored  civil 
life  to  the  hitherto  disordered  province.  Law  and  legitimate  authority 
took  the  place  of  violence  and  lawlessness. 

Such  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  Augean  Stable  would,  to  most  states 
men,  have  been  the  gradual  work  of  years  ;  to  Monsignor  Pecci  it  was  a 
work  of  months  merely.  But  it  had  strained  all  his  powers,  mental 
and  physical  and  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  for  his  devotion  to  duty.  He 
was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  and  for  a  time  lay  apparently  at  death's 
door.  The  news  of  his  illness  brought  a  sense  of  almost  personal  affliction 
to  every  home  in  Benevento  ;  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  in  every 
church,  constant  prayers  were  said  for  his  recovery. 

The  Apostolic  Delegate's  great  success  at  Benevento  induced 
Gregory  XVI.  to  intrust  to  him  the  restoration  of  order  in  other  parts 
of  the  Pontifical  dominions.  Spoleto  was  almost  as  disorderly  as  Bene 
vento,  and  to  Spoleto  Monsignor  Pecci  was  sent,  charged  with  the  re 
organisation  of  law  and  order.  The  reputation  he  had  made  in  Benevento 
preceded  him,  and  the  announcement  of  his  new  commission  had  in 
itself  a  tranquilising  effect.  On  his  arrival  he  was  greeted  by  a  popular 
ovation,  and  the  nobles,  whose  relations  with  the  peasantry  he  was 
specially  instructed  to  examine,  wiser  in  their  generation  than  their 
neighbours  in  Benevento,  presented  him  with  an  address  of  welcome. 
In  response  to  his  advice,  they  lent  him,  more  or  less,  willing  assistance 
in  perfecting  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  completion  of  the  police 
system,  and  the  removal  of  abuses.  The  exactions  of  the  nobles  he 
found  to  be  an  intolerable  oppression  of  the  poor,  whose  cause  he  at 
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once  espoused.     Naturally,  he  did  not  make  many  enthusiastic  friends 
amongst   liis  own   class,   but   he   became   popular  enough  amongst  tlie 
younger  nobles.     By  the  poor  lie  was  worshipped,  and  gave  lavishly  of 
his   means   for   their  relief.      The   Miiall   landholders   were   in   almost    as 
sad  a  plight  as  the  peasantry,  were  loaded  with  debt,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  money-lenders.     There  were  two  of  this  fraternity  who  had  an 
evil   reputation   lor  their  extortions,   and   both  of  them  were  surprised 
by  receiving  at   the  same  time  an  invitation  to  call  upon  the   Delegate 
at  a  specified  hour.     They,  o!  course,  obeyed  the  summons.     They  we're 
cordially  received,  so  cordially  that  they  became  suspicious.     "  I  have 
sent  lor  you,  signers,     said  the  Apostolic-  Delegate.  "  merely  to  ask  you 
a   lew  questions.      How  much  does  Count    -          "  (naming  a  large  land 
holder)  "  owe  you  :j     You  have  mortgages  on  his  lands,  have  you  not  3  " 
I  he  information  was  lorthconnng.      "  How  much  did  you  lend  him  in 
actual   cash  3    '   was  the   next  question.      The  answer  disclosed   the   fact 
that  they  had  been  paid  in  interest  about  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
advances  made.       'Then   you  are   usurers/ gentlemen,  and  usury  is    a 
criminal   offence.      You   will   cancel    your  bonds,   or   be   put    on    trial     ior 
your  offence.      I  will  give  you  an  hour  to  decide  which."     The  astonished 
money-lenders  at   once  offered   to  surrender   their  mortgages.     "  That 
will  not   hi-  quite  sufficient,"  replied  the  Delegate.      "You  will  at  once 
pay  back  to  the  Count  halt  of  the  interest  you  have  extorted  from  him. 
He   is   compelled    to    pilfer   the    poor  in   order   to   pay   your  exorbitant 
demands.      You   are.   therefore,  accountable   tor  their  poverty,  and  you 
must  make  restitution."      The  usurers  protested  in  vain.     They  surren 
dered   the   mortgages  and   paid   the   money,   which   the   Delegate  distri 
buted  amongst  the  peasant   tenants  of  the  Count,  to  aid  in  re-stocking 
their  (arms.      He  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that,  thenceforward  usury 
would  be  severely  punished.     From  Spoleto  Monsignor  Pecci  was  sent 
to   Perugia,  of  which   by  and  by  he  was  to  become  spiritual  ruler.      In 
Perugia  he  was  as  successful  in  his  mission  as  in  the  other  provinces. 
A  great  deal  ot  his  success  was  due  to  his  habit  of  inquiring  into  every 
grievance  personally.     He  never  entrusted  any  of  his  work  to  deputies, 
and  he  did  not  confine  his  activities  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Pontiff.     He  went  constantly  amongst  the  people,  and  was.  perhaps, 
better  known  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor  than    in    the    mansions   of    the 
wealthy.  Facilities  for  elementary  education  were  not  then  much  in  evidence 
in  the  Papal  provinces.      Each  parish,  indeed,  had  its  school,  generally 
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under  the  charge  of  an  overworked  priest,  without  skilled    assistance. 
In  each  of  the  provinces  in  which  he  represented  the  Sovereign,  Monsigno,- 
Pecci  devoted  himself  to  the  extension  of  effective  education.     Trained 
teachers  were   provided,   and   improved   methods  introduced.      In  some 
respects  the  Papal  Dele-ate  was  a  man  before  his  time.      He  believed  in 
technical  education,   and   at  his  instance  technical  schools  were  estab 
lished,   in  which  the  children  of  the  people  were  taught  various  arts  and 
crafts.      Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
of  agriculture,   with   the   result   that   the  prosperity  of  the    small  land 
occupiers  was  greatly  increased.     With   prosperity  came  content,    and 
by  degree ^  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  were  induced  to  take  keen  interest  in 
Municipal  Government.   There  were  corrupt  corporations  in  Italy,  as  there 
were  in  England,  in  those   days,    and    Monsignor  Pecci  found  a  cure  for 
the  corruption  in  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  municipal  representation. 
He.  in  fact,  trusted  the  common  sense  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled, 
and  imbued  them  with  his  own  spirit   of  self-reliance.     Wherever    he 
went  as  Apostolic  Delegate  he  left  behind  a  new  order  of  officials,  who  held 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  secured  their  respect  for  and  partici 
pation  in  good  government.     Another  element  in  achieving  success  was 
the  Delegate's  antipathy  to  ostentation  of  all  kinds.     Without  surren 
dering  a  particle  of  his  dignity,  he  made  himself  the  constant  friend  ot 
the  humblest  of  his  fellow  subjects.     He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercise, 
and  frequently  took  part  in  popular  pastimes.     He  constantly  attended 
the  fetes  organised  by  the  villagers,  and  it  is  even  related  of  him  that  while 
he  was  at  Spoleto  he,  even  grave  ecclesiastic  as   he  was,  won  the  first 
prize  in  a  running  match.     And  best"  of  all  evidence  of  intense  human 
nature,  the  children  loved  him.  played  with  him,  and  treated  him  more 
as   a  grown-up  companion  than  as  an  important  dignitary  of    Church 
and  State.     His  love  of  children  remained  with  Leo  XIII.  up  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 
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AFTER  the  conclusion  of  his  mission  in  Spoleto.  Monsignor  Pecci  was 
marked  out  for  higher  honours  from  the  hands  of  Gregory  XVI.  For 
five  years  he  had  strenuously  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  various 
Provincial  Governorships,  and  a  period  of  rest  became  absolutely  indis 
pensable.  Never  very  robust  in  health  notwithstanding;-  his  mountaineer 
training  and  athletic  habits— he  was  overtaken  with  illness,  which, 
though  never  dangerous,  was  prolonged.  His  disease  was  general  weak 
ness,  with  a  tendency  to  lung  complaint.  While  engaged  in  the  service 
ot  the  Papal  administration  he  gave  himself  little  or  no  leisure  or  relaxa 
tion.  Then,  as  in  the  days  of  his  Pontificate,  he  was  exceedingly  abste 
mious,  was  an  early  riser,  and  a  persistent  worker.  One  who  knew  him 
in  these  early  days  of  his  great  career,  an  aged  priest  from  Perugia,  used 
to  delight  visitors  to  Rome,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  the 
whilom  Lieutenant  Govenor.  by  his  recollections  of  Monsignor  Pecci.  He 
was  young  and  restless.  He  said  Mass  regularly  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  afterwards,  when  weather  permitted,  took  a  long  walk  before 
breakfast.  He  walked  rapidly  and  with  long  strides,  and  a  morning 
walk  of  eight  or  ten  miles  was  not  unusual.  He  knew  every  cottager 
on  his  way,  and  when  his  exercise  was  prolonged,  often  took  a  modest 
meal  at  a  cottager's  table.  At  nine  in  the  morning  he  was  always  ready 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  hours  of  each  day  were  spent  in 
giving  audience  to  officials  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  civil  administra 
tion.  He  only  drank  of  water,  milk,  and  the  wine  of  the  country,  and 
that  sparingly.  At  his  chief  meal— an  early  afternoon  dinner— very 
little  meat  was  used.  His  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  and  study, 
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tor  lu-  seldom,  unless  on  business,  visited  at  the  houses  of  the  provincial 
magnates,  or  went  into  society.  Hut  he  \vas  intensely  fond  of  both 
music  and  painting.  Travelling  artists  or  musicians  always  found  a 
welcome  at  the  palace  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  Sometimes — but  not 
often  -he  was  visited  by  members  of  his  family,  especially  by  his  Jesuit 
brother  (iuiseppe,  on  whose  advice  he  greatly  relied.  With  all  the 
members  of  his  family  he  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence,  entering 
with  zest  into  all  their  affairs,  and  always  exhibiting  helpful  affection 
towards  his  relatives.  At  this  time  Monsignor  Pecci  was  in  affluent 
circumstances,  for.  besides  his  official  income,  he  possessed  his  share  of 
his  mother's  fortune  and  an  allowance  from  the  patrimonial  estate. 
And  he  had  no  poor  relations  leaning  on  him  for  financial  aid.  Nor  did 
he  keep  up  a  luxurious  establishment.  In  fact,  it  was  complained  of  him 
that  his  life  was  too  frugal  and  his  entertainments  too  lew  to  become 
the  dignity  of  the  direct  representative  of  the  King-Pontiff.  He  kept 
only  such  servants  as  were  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  position.  Yet  he  was  not  known  to  save.  His  means  were  freely 
given  in  relief  of  the  poor,  and  he  specially  interested  himself  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  The  children  of  many  a  peasant  and  of  many 
a  respectable  but  straitened  household  received  scholastic  training, 
beyond  the  requirements  of  their  original  positions,  at  his  expense.  Hehad 
counsel  for  the  perplexed,  consolation  for  those  in  trouble,  sympathy  and 
help  for  all  who  came  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance  in  adversity.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  young  saint,  gentle,  yet  just  in  all  his^doings  as  a  ruler  over 
the  subjects  of  his  Sovereign.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  when  he  was 
stricken  with  illness,  and  recalled  from  his  arduous  functions  for  much- 
needed  rest,  the  hearts  of  his  people  went  out  to  him  ;  their  blessings  were 
showered  upon  him,  and  on  his  departure  his  carriage  was  followed  by 
crowds,  whose  parting  with  him  was  intensely  pathetic,  and  remem 
bered  sadly  for  many  a  year  afterwards.  All  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Perugian  Province  united  in  petitioning  Gregory  XVI.  to  send 
Monsignor  Pecci  back  to  them,  on  his  restoration  to  health._But  Gregory 
had  quite  another  distinction  in  store  for  his  able^administrator. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Gioacchino  Pecci  himself"" when, 
after  his  recovery  and  return  to  Rome,  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity.  In  the  Consistory,  held  on  the  27th  of  January,  1843,  Monsignor 
Pecci  was  designated  by  his  Holiness  as  Archbishop  of  Damietta,  in 
Partibiis  Infidcliiim,  and  his  elevation  became  the  one  topic  of  Roman 
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Society,  lor  tin:  new  Archbishop  was  young — he  was  not  yet  thirty- 
three  years  ot  age.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  intended  by  the  Pontiff  that 
he  should  enter  on  the  government  of  any  diocese,  or  have  the  charge 
ot  souls  :  Gregory  XVI.  only  wanted  a  representative  at  the  Belgian 
Court,  and  wanted  one  who.  by  his  birth,  courtly  presence,  as  well  as  by 
diplomatic  skill,  would  lend  dignity  to  the  office.  His  choice  tell  on 
IVcci.  and  hence  the  early  Archbishopric. 

Belgium  was  in  the  singular  position  of  being  inhabited  by  an  intensely 
Catholic  people  under  a  Protestant  king,  and  being  then  comparatively 
young  among  the  European  States,  stood  in  need  of  a  more  extended 
church  organisation.  Cardinal  Lambruschini  consecrated  the  new 
Archbishop  on  the  ir,th  of  February,  i^}.  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Panisperna.  Among  the  crowded  and  fashionable  congregation 
^resent  to  \vitnes>  tin-  a  remony  there  was  one  also  destined  to  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  Church. and  chosen  as  well  to  become  tin- bosom 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  future  Pope.  Allessandro  Franchi  was  then 
the  protege  ot  Cardinal  Lambruschini.  was  employed  in  the  depart 
ment  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  abroad,  and  was  in  the  habit 
oi  attending  the  great  Cardinal  Secretary  in  the  performance  of  public 
Junctions.  At  all  events,  in  the  years  immediately  following.  Arch 
bishop  Pecei  and  tin1  young  ecclesiastic,  Franchi.  were  brought  into 
contact  by  the^duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  learned  to  esteem 
and  to  love  one  another  with  a  friendship  which  lasted  during  years  of 
advancement  and  of  trial  for  both.  There  was  an  elective  kinship  in 
their  characters  and  their  aspirations  which  bound  them  together  in 
spirit. 

In  the  Court  ot  Brussels.  Archbishop  I'ecci  soon  became  a  general 
favourite,  and  obtained  the  close  friendship  of  the  King.  Leopold  1. 
Leopold  was  one  of  the  keenest  judges  of  character  in  his  time,  and  his 
reputation  tor  thoughtful  statesmanship  was  European.  In  the  solution 
ot  difficult  problems  in  statesmanship,  and  in  the  management  of  political 
parties,  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe 
—by  the  Queen  of  England  more  frequently  than  by  any  other.  The 
Nuncio  was  popular  amongst  the  people  of  Brussels.  An  enthusiastic 
Churchman  from  the  day  on  which  he  determined  on  studying  for  holy 
orders,  his  greatest  enjoyment  was  in  the  performance  of  religious  func 
tions.  He  made  himself  Jhoroughly  acquainted  with  the  religious  life  of 
Belgium.  He  becamejhe  generous  patron  of  educational  establishments. 
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visited  the  religious  houses,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  charitable 
institutions  by  which  Belgium  is  conspicuous  even  amongst  Catholic 
nations.  Throughout  his  whole  life  as  priest,  bishop,  Cardinal  and  Pope, 
the  two  great  interests  of  his  career  have  been  Charity  and  Education. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  what 
we  call  "  the  higher  culture  "  was  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  training 
for  the  religious  and  the  ecclesiastical  life,  except  in  such  great  organi 
sations  as  the  Propaganda,  and  its  affiliated  Colleges  at  the  centre  of 
Christendom  and  at  Douai,  St.  Omcr,  Lisbon,  and  a  few  other  of  the 
establishments  founded  by  the  clergy  exiled  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  the  penal  days.  But,  generally  speaking,  such  intel 
lectual  influences  as  are,  or  were,  in  the  early  "forties"  traditional]  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  absent.  It  was  one  of  the  early  convictions  of 
Archbishop  Pecci  that  minds  destined  for  the  service  of  religion  should 
receive  all  the  intellectual  culture  possible  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  necessitv 
of  Faith  is  only  strengthened  by  the  most  scientific  system  of  educa 
tional  training.  To  the  religious  thinker,  knowledge  is  always  power. 
It  was  not  part  of  his  duty  as  Nuncio  in  Belgium  to  exercise  any  control 
of  the  seminaries,  but  he  was  able  to  suggest  improvements  to  those 
responsible  for  them,  and  his  frequent  appearances  at  the  periodical 
examinations,  prize  distributions,  and  bestowal  of  degrees  gave  an 
impetus  which  could  not  well  have  been  supplied  by  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  episcopal  authority.  Owing  to  his  suggestions,  more  attention  was 
paid  to  scientific  subjects  and  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  The 
Nuncio  had  had  a  recent  experience  of  his  own  defects  as  a  linguist.  At  the 
Collegio  Romano,  though  he  was  remarkable  in  his  attainments  as  both 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  living  tongues 
of  Europe.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  was  appointed  Nuncio  at 
Brusssels  he  was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  French, 'the  official  language 
of  the  Court  of  Leopold  I.  and  of  Belgian  society.  He  determined  to 
become  a  French  scholar,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  learnt  the  language 
in  less  than  three  months.  There  were  no  railways  then  on  the  Continent, 
and  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Belgium  by  coach  \vas  a  lengthy  and 
tedious  affair.  And,  in  addition  to  the  slow  progress  by  road,  he  was 
detained  at  Nimes  by  a  recurrence  of  the  illness  from  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  just  made  a  successful  recovery.  But  he  studied  French 
all  the  time,  and  with  the  result  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  Belgian  capital 
he  was  able  to  speak  in  the'Janguage  of  .Voltaire  ^with  tolerable  ^fluency. 
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It  is  one  of  the  stories  told  of  this  period  of  his  life  that  the  two  French 
writers  whom  he  found  his  best  guides  to  the  language  were  Voltaire, 
by  his  eanstie  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  Bossuet,  through 
his  opulent  eloquence  of  expression.  The  achievement  of  learning  a 
language  on  his  journey  is  only  characteristic  of  Pope  Leo's  readiness  in 
emergencies  and  his  indomitable  will  in  the  doing  of  that  which  he  deemed 
immediately  necessary. 

'I  he  life  in  Belgium  was  comparatively  eventless,  but  was.  nevertheless, 
remarkably  fruitful.  Leopold  of  Coburgwas  wiseinhis  generation.  Sorrow 
had  chastened  his  character  early  in  life,  and  when  he  was  selected  as  King 
of  the  Belgians  he  had  had  an  experience  of  affairs  which  was  exceedingly 
helpful  in  his  new  career  He  attained  the  reputation  in  the  Courts  of 
Lnropr  o!  being  a  modern,  and  it  may  be  said  a  minor  edition  of  King 
Solomon  without  any  penchant  for  polygamy.  He  was  the  favourite 
(  ounsellor  ot  Kings,  and  IVcci  the  Nuncio  became  his  chosen  counsellor. 
Leopold  was  a  political  Liberal,  and  for  some  time  during  his  reign  it 
is  to  be  feared  a  religious  latitudinarian.  But  in  the  latter  direction  he 
may  only  have  striven  to  be  all  things  unto  all  men.  He  suffered  from 
that  comparatively  modern  disease  known  as  "  the  open  mind."  Monsignor 
Pecci  soon  discovered  this  weaknes>  ot  Leopold's,  and  was  able  to  impress 
upon  him  some  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  society.  The  Nuncio, 
so  tar  as  he  entered  into  mere  politics,  was  himself  inclined  to  Liberalism 
in  its  best  sense,  the  retonn  of  abuses,  the  curtailment  ot  class  privileges, 
the  elevation,  moral  and  material,  of  the  masses.  It  was  precisely  the 
morals  and  the  religion  ot  the  people  which  were  threatened  by  the  new 
propagandist!!,  which  in  the  "  forties  "  ot  the  Nineteenth  Century  had 
sj tread  trom  France  and  trom  Germany  to  Belgium.  Materialism  was 
tlii'  cult  ot  the  time.  The  Nuncio  recognised  the  dangerous  tendency 
ot  the  teachings  of  the  writers  and  the  politicians  who  seemed  unable  to 
differentiate  between  the  domains  ot  politics  and  religion,  between  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual,  and  with  characteristic  practicability  found  an 
immediate  remedy.  His  panacea  was  the  popularisation  of  religion  in 
its  good  works.  His  influence  over  Leopold  induced  the  monarch  to 
patronise  religious  Junctions  and  charitable  movements  more  openly 
and  frequently  than  had  been  his  wont.  He  used  to  accompany  the 
King  and  the  Oueen  to  meetings,  exhibitions,  and  school  displays,  and 
the  Papal  blessing  administered  by  the  Nuncio  became  as  common  an 
occurrence  as  a  complimentary  address  to,  or  a  speech  in  reply,  from 
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the  King.  The  great  public  question  which  occupied  attention  in  Belgium 
during  the  stay  of  the  Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  Brussels  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  popular  education.  The  politicians  who  called  themselves 
Liberals  claimed  that  the  State,  and  the  State  alone,  should  control  the 
education  of  the  people.  Catholic  thinkers  and  writers  held  that  the 
State  had  no  right  to  banish  religious  teaching  from  the  schools  of  the 
people.  It  made  for  progress  that,  at  all  events,  all  parties  in  the  Belgian 
Kingdom  were  anxious  about  the  upbringing  of  the  new  generation  of 
prospective  citizens,  and  no  doubt  the  great  point  at  issue  was  whether 
that  generation  should  be  Catholic  or  latitudinarian.  The  study  of  the 
controversy,  and  Archbishop  Pecci  was  always  a  keen  observer  of  his 
immediate  surroundings,  gave  the  Nuncio  a  very  clear  insight  into  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  human  government  which  were  to  occupy 
his  thoughts  as  supreme  ruler  of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  has  been 
indicated,  he  did  not  meet  the  incipient  anti-religious  movement  by 
direct  and  open  opposition.  As  envoy  of  the  Pope  in  his  capacity  of 
temporal  ruler,  it  was  hardly  his  duty  to  take  sides  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  assigned.  He,  therefore,  acted 
in  his  own  more  prudent  way  by  inculcating  the  need  for  better  secular 
instruction  in  the  schools,  and  the  spread  of  religious  organisations,  sodali 
ties  of  various  kinds  and  associations  of  Catholic  workmen.  In  them  are  to 
be  found  the  origin  of  the  Catholic  Congresses  which  have  marked  the 
Pontificate  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. .  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  appropriate  that 
in  their  establishment  Belgium  should  have  led  the  way.  Like  the  great 
Congress  of  Malines,  annual  re-unions  at  which  all  classes  of  Catholics 
foregather,  princes  and  peasants,  workmen  and  capitalists,  rich  and  poor. 
Catholic  socialists  and  Catholic  conservatives,  are  now  ordinary  incidents 
in  Catholic  public  life  on  the  Continent.  It  will  be  remembered  to 
the  eternal  credit  of  his  work  for  the  Church  that  Monsignor  Pecci  was 
sixty  years  ago  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  great  movement  which  they 
represent.  To  his  initiative  in  this  direction,  it  has  been  generously  acknow 
ledged  by  one  chronicler  of  his  life  as  Nuncio,  is  due  the  curious  contrast 
that,  while  in  the  great  towns  of  Catholic  France  a  large  proportion  of 
the  working  classes  are  either  indifferent  believers  or  avowed  Agnostics, 
in  Catholic  Belgium,  with  much  more  latitude  of  political  freedom 
than  in  France,  the  workmen  of  the  large  towns  are  remarkable  for  their 
religious  fervour.  Industrial  possibilities  were  being  considered  in 
Belgium  during  this  period,  and  the  construction  of  railways,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  mini's,  and  the  establishment  of  collateral  industries  promised 
increased  occupation  and  prosperity  to  the  people.  With  the  new 
industries  labour  problems  also  presented  themselves,  and  in  them  the 
Nuncio  exhibited  a  frank  interest.  He  sometimes  preached  in  the  churches, 
and  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  on  a  few  occasions  formed 
the  subject  of  his  addresses.  He,  however,  found  a  freer  scope  for  his 
opinions  on  such  subjects  at  the  public  meetings  on  non-political  questions 
which  he  was  privileged  to  attend,  and  at  the  public  receptions  offered 
to  him  on  his  visitations  to  such  important  and  interesting  centres  ot 
population  as  the  old  cities  of  Ghent,  Namur.  Liege,  and  the  picturesque 
town  of  Bruges. 

Many  stories  are  told,  and  all  to  his  credit,  illustrating  the  character 
of  Archbishop  IVcci.  during  his  Nunciature.  He  was  frequently  a  guest 
at  the  English  Embassy,  and  there  he  met  many  Englishmen  of  note. 
Charles  Lever,  the  Irish  novelist,  was  one  ot  his  contemporaries  there. 
and  from  him  he  gleaned  many  glimpses  ot  English  lite  and  character. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  met  the  ex-Jesuit  priest  known  as  Father  Front, 
whose  humourous  "  Reliques  "  in  which  he  solemnly  alleged  that  Tom 
Moore  stole  some,  of  his  writings  trom  Latin  or  (ireek  originals,  was  the 
literary  joke  of  the  day.  Father  Mahony,  Prout  was  his  n/nn  dc  plninc.  a 
Cork  man, who  was  the  Paris  correspondent  ot  the  London  f/Vofrr. frequently 
visited  Brussels,  for  he  was  fond,  as  IVcci  was.  of  wandering  through  the 
mediaeval  towns  and  enjoved  the  atmosphere  of  the  ancient  churches  and 
monasteries.  So  that  there  may  be  some  semblance  of  truth  in  the 
--iatement  that  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  author  of  "Charles  O'Malley" 
they  may  have  inter-changed  witticisms,  for  the  Nuncio  was  a  wit,  not 
merely  a  humourist.  One  of  the  stories  of  Pecci's  readiness  in  retort  is 
rather  mythical.  It  seems  that  at  a  dinner  at  King  Leopold's  Palace, 
where  many  of  the  new  Belgian  nobility  were  his  fellow  guests,  a  certain 
marquis  ottered  the  Nuncio  a  pinch  from  his  snuff-box.  Pecci  was  a 
snuff  taker  to  the  end  of  his  days.  On  this  particular  snuff-box  was  a 
picture  of  a  lady  very  sparsely  clad,  a  figure  in  the  nude,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Nuncio  would  resent  the  somewhat  indelicate  offering. 
But  while  his  fellow  guests  were  waiting  with  suppressed  laughter  for 
some  resentment  from  the  Nuncio,  he  merely  handed  back  the  snuff 
box  to  the  marquis  with  the  emery.  "  Is  that  a  portrait  of  Madame  la 
Marquise  ?  "  It  is  a  pretty  story,  but  hardly  worthy  of  credence,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  Courtiers  of  Brussels 
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were  not  gentlemen,  at  least  this  particular  marquis,  and  that  the  Nuncio 
was  capable  of  offering  a  wittily  expressed  depreciation  of  a  woman.  And 

that  was  never  a  habit  of  the  Nuncio's.     For  the  sake  of  a  witticism 
lie  could  not  be  capable  of  an  insult.     There  is  no  doubt,  however  that, 
in  mufti  he  often  attended  the  political  gatherings  of  workmen.     On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  was  doem  'd  to  listen  to  a  violent  diatribe 
against  Religion  in  general,  and  against  prayer  in  particular.     In  the 
street  he  met  with  the  orator  of  the  occasion  and  asked  him  if  he  believed 
in  everything  he  said.     On  being  assured  that  the  Socialist  orator  meant 
everything  and  even  more,  the  Nuncio  retorted.  "  I  suppose,  monsieur, 
you  had  a  mother  D     Did  you  love  her  ?  "     The  mother  was,  according 
to  her  son.  the  best  woman  iii  the  world.     "  Did  you  ever  kneel  at  her 
knees  in  prayer  ?  "  queried  the  Nuncio,  "  and  do  you  forget  your  prayers 
—  the  prayers  she  taught  you  ?  "      "  Always  and  ever,"   answered  the 
Socialist.     "  And    you    remember    '  Our    Father,'    do    you    not  ?  "     "I 
never  go  to  bed  without  saying  the  prayers  my  mother  taught  me." 
acknowledged  the  orator.     "  And  yet   you  revile  the  memory  of  that 
good  mother  of  yours  by  denouncing  the  God  to  whom  she  taught  you 
to  pray  ?  "  rejoined  the  Nuncio.     "  Are  you  a  priest  to  speak  thus  to 
me  ?  "  fiercely  replied  the  Socialist.     "  I  am,"  said  the  Nuncio.     "  I,  like 
you,  had  a  mother  who  taught  me  to  pray,  like  yours.     Let  us  go  into 
this  church,  and    together  say  a  prayer  to  our  mothers."     The  church 
was  that  in  which  the  young  Socialist  had  often  served  at  mass.     They 
went  in,  and  the  workman  orator  never  again  attended  a  Socialist  meeting. 
He  became  a  penitent  of  the  Nuncio's,  and  in  the  years  afterwards  was 
a  leader  in  a  Catholic  workman's  association. 

Nearly  two  years  after  Archbishop  Pecci  left  Belgium,  Archdeacon 
Manning,  of  Chichester,  then  still  struggling  towards  the  light  of 
perfect  Faith,  made  a  brief  tour  through  the  country,  and  in  his  notes 
and  diaries  has  left  brief  records  of  some  of  the  schools  which  the 
Nuncio  had  helped  to  improve,  and  some  pictures  of  the  Catholic  lite 
as  intensified  under  his  influence.  The  Archdeacon  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  condition  of  the  seminaries,  and  from  the  professors  and 
others  learnt  something  of  the  position  of  Catholic  teaching  when  Leopold 
was  made  King,  the  position  which  Archbishop  Pecci  remedied  to  a 
great  extent. 

Until  the  Belgians  were  separated  from  Holland,  there  were  only  two 
bishoprics   in   the   territory   of   the   new    kingdom,    Malines  and  Ghent. 
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The  other  great  centres  ot  population  had  been  without  Bish:>ps 
since  the  Battle  ot  \\'aterloo.  King  \\'illiani  ot  Holland  had  no  love 
tor  the  Catholic  Church  or  its  teaching.  Even  in  Catholic  college-;  he 
had  insisted  on  altering  the  system  ot  instruction,  liberalising,  or  rather 
secularising  it.  Manning  says  that  King  \Yilliam's  pro  lessors  were 
infidels,  in  tact.  Alter  tlu;  separation  ot  Belgium  from  Holland,  the 
work  of  Catholic  restoration  in  the  new  State  was  slow — exceedingly 
slow — for  some  do/en  years,  and  when  IVcci  arrived  as  Nuncio,  it  was 
still  being  listlessly  promoted.  Archdeacon  Manning  apparently  was 
led  some  steps  farther  on  his  way  to  Catholicism  by  the  completeness 
of  Catholic1  lite  which  he  found,  and  which  was  so  largely  due  to  the 
energetic  efforts  ot  Archbishop  IVcci.  He  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  devotion  ot  the  religious  orders,  and  the  Catholic  processions 
through  the  cities  and  towns;  the  great  number  ot  men.  old  and  young, 
who  took  part  in  them  :  the  vividness  ot  their  devotion  :  the  use  ot  the 
Rosary  in  public  by  well-dressed  men,  and  by  poor  men  as  well  ;  "  every 
thing  very  impressive,  implving  a  deep  hold  on  the  conscience'  and 
the  will."  "  an  energy  (religious)  beyond  anything  I  have  seen  else 
where."  "  Is  there  not  a  moral  reason  to  explain  all  this  ?  "  asks  the 
Archdeacon.  The  moral  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  spirit,  with  which 
IVcci  had  imbued  priest  and  layman  throughout  Belgium  during  his 
sojourn  among  them.  We  know  that  as  Pope  Leo  XIII.  he  has  con 
stantly  inculcated  the  beautv.  the  holiness,  and  the  efficacy  of  devotion 
to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  That  was  also  his  constant  theme,  as 
Archbishop  Pecci,  during  his  stay  in  the  kingdom  of  Leopold  I.  Manning 
tasted  joyously  of  tlu;  fruits  of  the  devotion  during  his  visits  to  Belgian 
cities  and  Belgian  shrines.  Apropos  of  them,  he  wrote  :  "  1  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  practice  of  Elevation,  Exposition,  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  has  a  powerful  effect  in  sustaining  and  realising  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation."  It  was  during  Pecci's  time  that  an  old 
practice  of  a  special  devotion  was  resumed.  Liege  and  Rome  alone  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  Exposition  for  Forty  Hours  from  church  to  church 
throughout  the  year,  thus  forming  the  practice-  of  Perpetual  Adora 
tion  ;  and  Manning,  when  he  visited  Liege  in  1847,  was  wonderfully 
attracted  by  it.  One  of  the  great  works  which  Pecci  was  enthusiastic 
about,  the  organisation  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  appealed  specially  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.  The  community  of  the  Freres  de  la 
Misericorde  was  founded  by  Father  Scheppers,  and  one  of  his  main  objects 
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\\'as  tin.1  fulfilment  ot  one  special  work  ot  mercy — visiting  and  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  those  in  prison.  l']>  to  his  time,  the  prison-;  were  adminis 
tered  on  a  purely  military  system  :  the  warders  were  soldiers,  and  the 
discipline  severe.  Fattier  Scheppers  and  his  followers  offered  to  supply 
religious  agencies  for  the  administration  of  the  prisons,  and  was  con 
stantly  aided  by  the  Nuncio  in  his  attempts  at  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners.  He  personally  visited  the  prisons,  and  by  persistent 
recommendations  procured  the  employment  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy 
for  the  reformation  of  those  who  had  come  under  the  discipline  of  the 
law.  The  friendship  between  the  humble  founder,  Father  Scheppers. 
and  the  great  Papal  dignitarx  was  close  and  intimate  while  Pecci  re 
mained  at  the  Court  of  Brussels. 

Coming  from  the  sunny  South,  the  variable  weather  of  Brussels.  a> 
well  as  the  toil  which  he  voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself,  began  to 
tell  upon  his  constitution.  He  had  not  allowed  himself  time  to  rest 
from  the  fatigues  of  Benevento  and  Perugia,  and  his  active  mind,  ever 
eager  for  new  experiences,  allowed  itself  no  repose  in  the  comparatively 
easy  office  of  Nuncio.  He  might  have  remained  at  his  Nunciature  and 
contented  himself  with  his  Court  duties  and  pleasures.  He.  it  has  been 
noted,  preferred  the  active  participation  in  the  Catholic  life  of  the  people 
to  the  elegant  idleness  of  the  Court.  His  old  prostration  returned,  and. 
very  much  against  the  grain,  he  was  compelled,  after  three  years'  sojourn 
in  Belgium,  to  obtain  a  change  of  work.  His  friend.  King  Leopold,  was 
grieved  at  his  determination,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  him 
to  remain.  But  duty,  affection,  and  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  had  also  calls  on  the  attention  of  the  prelate. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845.  the  See  of  Perugia  became  vacant, 
the  clergy  and  the  people  took  a  novel  means  of  obtaining  a  bishop 
alter  their  own  hearts.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Pope  Gregory, 
praying  him  to  send  them  Archbishop  Pecci.  the  former  Delegate,  as 
their  ecclesiastical  ruler,  Gregory  conveyed  the  request  to  his  Nuncio, 
who,  touched  with  the  exhibition  of  love  from  the  people  he  had  governed, 
accepted  the  charge,  and  on  the  I2th  of  January,  1846,  was 
preconised  in  Consistory  as  Bishop  of  Perugia.  Leopold  exercised 
a  privilege  accorded  to  the  rulers  of  Catholic  countries,  in  favour  of  the 
Nuncio  whom  he  was  so  sorry  to  lose.  As  a  token  of  his  esteem  and 
affection,  he  conferred  on  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  Leopold,  and  asked 
him  to  convey  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a  closed  letter.  That  letter 
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contained  a  request  from  tin-  King  to  tin-  Pontiff  that  lie  would  confer 
on  Archbishop  Pc-cci  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  In  an  interview  which  the 
Archbishop  had  with  tin-  Pope,  then  almost  dying,  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Gregory  confided  to  him  the  contents  of  the  letter.  :'  The  King,"  said  he 
"  praises  your  character,  your  virtues,  and  your  services  :  and  he  asks 
lor  vou  an  honour,  which  1  grant  with  all  my  heart  -the  purple."  It 
was  believed  that,  tints  nominated  a  Cardinal  in  petto.  Archbishop  Pecci 
would  have  been  publicly  created  and  published  as  Cardinal  at  the  next 
Consistory.  Gregory  had  died  before  another  consistory  could  be  held, 
and  Pio  Nono  had  been  e'ected  to  the  MI;  reme  Pontificate.  Meanwhile, 
the  new  bishop  set  forth  to  take  charge  of  his  diocese-  tin- first  cure  ol  souls 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  which  he  was  to  hold  for  more  than 
tlnrtv-two  years.  In  affectionate  remembrance  ol  hi>  mother,  the 
Countess  Anne,  he  selected  the  2nd  ol  July.  iS-4f>  -the  Feast  of  St.  Anne 
—for  his  public  entry  into  Perugia.  The  day  was  h -Ul  a>  a  fe;t  v.i1 
throughout  the  province.  The  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  came  out 
from  the  city  ol  Perugia  to  welcome  him  with  exuberant  manifestations 
of  jov.  His  return  meant  the  perpetuation  of  peace  and  good  govern 
ment  lor  them. 

The  change  Iroin  a  Nuncio'-  lite  to  the  active  duties  ol  a  Bishop's 
still  lound  Monsignor  Pecci  true  to  his  sense  ol  responsibility.  lint 
active  mind  ot  his  still  sought  out  new  work  in  his  new  sphere.  1  he 
duties  of  an  active  episcopate  were  altogether  new  to  him.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  but  an  honorary  Archbishop.  It  had  never  been  his  duty 
to  rule  a  parish  as  priest  to  seek  out  sinners  to  sit  for  weary  hours 
in  the  confessional,  listening  to  the  disheartening  story  ol  human  infirmity. 
and  administering  hope  and  mercy  to  the  despairing  :  it  had  never  been 
his  duty,  though  it  had  olten  been  his  voluntary  task,  to  visit  the  sick 
—to  comtort  the  poor  to  penetrate  into  the  cnmded  dens,  where  crime 
and  pauperism  find  homes  to  train  the  young  to  counsel  the  more 
mature-  and  to  daily  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
practical  study  of  the  kaleidoscopic  varieties  of  human  character,  and 
of  the  private  motives  of  human  action  necessarily  afforded  to  the  mis 
sionary  priest,  had  been  denied  him.  Monsignor  Pecci  had.  in  short. 
never  gone  through  the  ordinary  probation  for  the  episcopate,  nor  had 
he  ascended,  step  by  step,  in  active  ecclesiastical  life,  by  the  processes 
which  have  in  all  countries  secured  for  the  Catholic  Church  a  faithful 
and  irreproachable  Hierarchy.  That  without  these  experiences,  Mon- 
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signor  Peed  should  have  been  sent  to  rule  sueh  a  dioeese  as  that  of  Perugia, 
was  of  itself  remarkable.  The  comparative  youth  of  the  ue\v  bishop 
was  another  apparent  disadvantage.  He  was  not  yet  thirty-seven  years 
of  age  when  he  commenced  his  active  episcopal  career.  \Yith  the  dis 
advantages  of  want  of  pastoral  experience,  and  of  his  years,  against  him, 
there  must  have  been  qualities  in  the  new  prelate  which  to  a  discerning 
Pontiff  and  people  afforded  more  than  ample  compensation.  These 
qualities  were,  as  his  episcopal  career  testified  afterwards,  his  keen 
natural  insight  into  human  character — his  strength  of  will— his  personal 
sweetness  of  disposition — and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  service 
of  the  Church.  For  such  a  man  there  was  noble  work  to  do  in  his 
new  career.  And  Gioacchino  Peed  did  it. 

He  commenced  his  reforms  of  the  diocese  at  the  beginning.  Naturally 
enough,  in  a  province  which  had  been  disturbed  for  years  by  civil  com 
motion,  the  organisation  of  religion  could  not  be  very  perfect  ;  and  in 
Perugia,  when  Bislnp  Peed  took  possession  of  the  episcopal  throne,  there 
was,  at  all  events,  room  for  considerable  improvement.  Although  the  first 
years  of  his  episcopate  were  full  of  domestic  and  political  troubles,  the 
young  Bishop  of  Perugia  did  not  turn  aside  from  his  pastoral  duty. 
The  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  1848  were  already  throwing  their  shadows 
before.  The  rumblings  of  political  discontent,  the  mutterings  of  political 
conspirators,  disturl  eel  men's  minds  from  one  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
to  the  other,  and  it  was  no  secret  that,  in  the  councils  of  the  conspirators, 
while  the  State  was  made  the  avowed  objective  point  of  their  political 
machination*;,  the  Church  was  also  aimed  at.  In  the  heat  of  political 
passion,  men  suffering  from  social  and  political  grievances,  dreamt  of 
no  other  deliverance  than  the  total  abolition  of  all  authority — moral, 
spiritual,  and  political.  Obviously,  the  mission  of  the  Bishop  of  Perugia, 
in  a  diocese,  but  a  few  years  before  his  advent,  a  prey  to  lawlessness, 
was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  dangers  ahead.  He  was  bereft 
of  the  counsel  of  his  patun.  for  Gregory  XVI.  died  before  his 
protege.  Monsignor  Peed,  was  able  to  take  possession  of  the  see  to  which 
he  had  appointed  him.  He  entered  Perugia  a  mourner  for  the  Pontiff 
who  had  sent  him  thither,  and  the  ecclesiastical  servant  of  his  successor. 
For  meanwhile,  Pius  IX.  had  entered  on  ^his  memorable  Pontificate, 
and  with  his  accession  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church,  came  the  first 
signs  of  the  persecutions  and  the  tribulations  which  were  to  follow  him. 
throughout  his  pontifical  career. 
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Amid    Mich    presages    ot    evil.    Monsignor    Pecci    set    himself    to    the 
task     ot      completely     re-organising     his     diorese.       Regarding     educa 
tion     as    tlu-    truest     aid     and    most     effectual    protection    of    religion, 
he  devoted  himself   to   the   task  of   training  a   body  of  highly-educated 
clergy.     The    Diocesan    Seminary    College —the    training-school    of    the 
Perugian   prusthood-  -was  improved,   a   new  system  of  discipline  intro 
duced,  a  severe  probationary  test  exacted,  and  a  much  higher  standard 
ot  culture  insisted  on.      He  was  already  preparing  for  the  spiritual  and 
moral  care  ot  the  coming  generation.     Haying  thus  taken  forethought 
for  the  future  of  Perugia,  he  proceeded  to  extend  his  idea  of  re-organisation 
to  the  whole  Province  of  I'mbria.  in  which  his  diocese  was  situate.      He 
summoned  his  episcopal  colleagues   to  a  general  assembly  in  Synod  at 
Spoleto.  and  there  laid  before  them  the  schemes  he  had  formed  for  the 
re-organisation    of    the   ecclesiastical    government,    and   the   development 
ot   spiritual   lite.      The  assembled  bishops      all  much  older  prelates   than 
him-elt      not   only  acceded  to  his  plans,  but  appointed  him  to  draw  up 
his  schemes  in   detail   tor  practical   application.      In  his  own  diocese  of 
Perugia,    and.    indeed,    throughout     the    whole    province,    the    disorder, 
which   it   had  been  his  first   mission  to  dispel,  had  left   its  trace-.      1  he 
Cathedrals   and    the   Churches,  as  \\ell  as  most  of  the  religious  houses- 
many  ot   them  repositories  of    treasures  ot    art-  had   been  despoiled,    or 
allowed   to   tall   into  dilapidation,   or   neglected.      With  his  own   private 
means    he    began    the    work    ot    architectural    restoration.      Everywhere 
throughout  his  diocese,  priests  and  people  imitated  his  example,      \\here 
there  were  only  humble  chapcb.  unfitted  to  the  dignity  aii'l  the  beauty 
of  Catholic   worship,   magnificent    temples  took   their   place  ;     where,  ^in 
the    midst    of    crowded    populations,    there    was    no    sanctuary,    churches 
were  built  and  new  parishes  founded.      Beginning  in  the  very  first  year 
ot  his  episcopate,   the  work  ot   restoration  and  extension  continued,   till 
he  was  called  to  the  highest   ot  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  still  goes 
on.      It  is  recorded  that,  during  his  episcopate,  thirty-six  new  churches 
were   opened   in    Perugia,   and    that    on   his   accession    to   the   Sovereign 
Pontificate   six   were'   being   built.     So   rapid   and   so  extensive   was   the 
growth    of   religious   and   scholastic    institutions    providing    facilities    for 
the  cultivation  of    spiritual    and  intellectual   lite,  that  nowhere  in  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  Rome  itself,  are  they  more  abundant,  or  in  a  higher 
state  of  organisation.     To  record  ia  detail  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
energetic  prelate,  in  his  pastoral  crusade  against  immorality,  would  be  to 
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\vrito  a  diary  of  his  life.     Each  day  chronicled  something  done  lor  the 
moral  or  material  improvement  of  the  people  placed  under  his  charge. 

As  became  a  bishop  of  a  Church  which  levels  all  mankind  in  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  in  the  necessity  of  Faith,  the  Bishop 
of  Perugia  was  no  respecter  of  persons.     The  poor  he  had  always  with 
him  in  his  labours  for  the  sanctification  of  souls.     It  is  true  of  Italy,  as 
of  most  Christian  countries,  that  poverty  leads  to  simplicity  of  life,  and 
simplicity    is    generally    the    companion    of    virtue.     Monsignor    Pecci 
found  the  upper  classes  of  Perugia  afflicted  with  what  are  now  called 
"  Society  "  vices.     We  have  a  pretty  vivid  picure  of  what  they  are  in  the 
story  of  Byron's  sojourn  in  Italy.     A  contempt  of  the  Sixth  Command 
ment  was  almost  as  general  as  the  repudiation  of   the  seventh   had  been 
before    Yincenzo  Pecci  ruled  as  Papal  Delegate.     It  is  a  curious  psycho 
logical  fact,  that  latitudinarian  morals  usually  accompany  that  shallow 
phase    of    Intellectuality    called    Scepticism.     Faith    and    Chastity    are 
exiled  together.     It  was  fashionable  in  Perugia  among  certain  classes  to 
be  sceptical.     Religion  was  to  those  classes  all  very  well  in  its  way  as 
an  aesthetic  ornament  of  human  existence,  and  religious  discipline  was 
indeed  an  excellent  thing  for  keeping  the  lower  classes  of  society  on  their 
good  and  reverential  behaviour  towards  their  betters.     Good  taste  and 
theology    were,    however,    incompatible.     Culture    and  Conscience    had 
dissolved    partnership.     Yet    the    sceptics    of    the    drawing   room    mas 
queraded   in   religious    garb   in    the   temple.     Your   continental   sceptic 
goes  to  church  occasionally,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  has  no  belief  in 
his   lip-theories   of   negation.     Bishop    Pecci,.    with   the   courage   of   his 
mission,  made  up  his  mind  that  if  morality  was  to  resume  its  rule  in 
Perugia,  he  must  boldly  attack  the  dominant  vices  and  non-beliefs  of 
"  Society."      Pastoral  after  pastoral   denounced  them.     Discourse  after 
discourse,   read  in  every  church  in   the  diocese,   argued  against   them, 
even  from  the  worldly-wisdom  point  of  view.     The  new  theories  of  the 
modern  school  of   sceptics  were  boldly  met  by  him  in  the  pulpit — their 
often  fascinating  garb  of  eloquence  ruthlessly  torn  aside— and  contrasted 
with  the  affirmative  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  the  influence  of  both 
on  the  happiness  of  human  life  were  contrasted.     Whatever  the  effect  of 
preaching  and  teaching  might   be  on   the  generation  addressed,   Scep 
ticism   could   only   be  effectually   met   by   something  more   substantial 
than  an  elementary  education  in  Christian  doctrine.     The  Bishop  directed 
the   attention  of  his   clergy  constantly  to  this  necessity,   and,   indeed, 
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made  the  effective  teaching  of  the  fundamental  Christian  truths  and  laws 
to   tne   young   the   chief   duty   of   the   priesthood.     Confraternities   and 
religious  societies,  in  various  forms  of  organisation,  sprung  up  all  over 
the  diocese,   to  aid  the  work  oi   religiously  educating  the  young.     At 
every  stage'  onwards  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  youth  of  Perugia 
found  ready  for  them  the  means  of  cultivating  faith  and  acquiring  know 
ledge  simultaneously.     Science  and  religion  went  hand  in  hand  in  the 
education  of  the  young  Perugians.     Never  neglecting  the  faith  of  his 
flock   bringing  his  varied  learning  and  his  dialectical  power  into  frequent 
lay  againsi  every  evil  phase  oi  unbelief,  the  personal  superintendence 
of  his  diocese  always  remained  his  principal  charge.     Visiting  the  parishes 
personally,  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  seminaries,  he  left  no 
spiritual'm*  educational   want    unprovided  for.  For   the   fatherless 
£ounded  orphanages  ;    for  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  he  provided 
the  highest  educational  advantages  by  the  foundation  oi  the  celebrated 
Scientific  Academy  of  St.  Thomas  ;    while  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
hc  secured  the  services  of  his  old  friends  the  Belgian  Brothers  of  Mercy.    Hie 
pcriod  ofBishopPecci'srulewas  full  of  dangersto  the  faith.     During  thirl 
years   at  least,  of  Ins  sojourn  amongst  the  people,  to  whose  souls  he  was 
called  to  minister,  trouble  succeeded  trouble  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  Bishop  of  I'cmgia.  in  the  centre-  of  the  battle-ground,  wherever  t 
conflict  between  social  anarchy  and  Moral  Right  was  waged,  was  neces 
sarily  a  combatant  against  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy,  who.  clothed 
in  the  second-hand  cloak  of  Liberty,  was  marching  against  the  spiritual, 
as  much  as  the  temporal,  rights  of  the  Holy  See.     Thus,  as  early  as  i8( 
we  find  bun  eloquently  defending  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
the  irreligious  revolutionists  who  hid  their  ulterior  designs  behind 
popular  cry  of  Italian  Unity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ARCHBISHOP  PECCI'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  "  YOUNG  ITALY"— HIS 
DKVOTION  TO  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER — HIS  FRIENDSHIPS  — 
VENTURA  AND  GIOBERTI — ADVOCACY  OF  A  FEDERATED  ITALY  UNDER 
THE  POPES — THE  REFORMS  IN  ROME — THE  FLIGHT  OF  PIO 
MONO — THE  RETURN  OF  THE  POPE — THE  ELEVATION  OF  FRANCHI  TO 
THE  NUNCIATURE — THE  CARDINALATE — THE  RECEPTION  OF  CARDINAL 
PECCI  IN  PERUGIA — PROTECTOR  OF  THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

TO  some  of  his  friends  arid  early  admirers — and  they  were  many— 
Pecci's  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  per 
plexing.  The  Bishop  of  Perugia  was  as  ardent  an  Italian  as 
any  of  them.  He  had  as  strong  a  detestation  of  autocratic  rule 
as  the  most  fervent  of  the  young  patriots  he  had  met  on  his  few  visits 
to  Rome  after  his  appointment  to  his  See.  To  them  he  had  been  known 
as  a  Prelate  who  nursed  the  dream  of  a  "  United  "  Italy,  free  from 
foreign  misgovernment,  and  federated  under  the  presidency  of  the  Holy 
See.  He  was  an  Italian  Nationalist,  who  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in 
fealty  to  the  Faith  and  fealty  to  the  Fatherland.  Pius  IX..  whose  acces 
sion  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate  was  coincident  with  Pecci's  entry  as 
Bishop  into  Perugia,  was  also  a  disciple  of  this  reasonable  idea  of  "  Young 
Italy."  Amongst  the  party  of  Catholic  patriots  there  were  two  men, 
both  priests,  whose  lives  followed  widely-differing  aims.  One  was 
Gavazzi,  who  became  notorious  as  a  pervert  and  public  enemy  of  the 
Church  to  whose  teachings  he  owed  whatever  learning  he  possessed. 
The  other  was  Gioberti,  the  author  of  "  Primato  degli  Italiani."  a  work 
which  was  widely  discussed  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  Gioberti  openly 
sided  with  the  scheme  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy.  and 
advocated  the  extension  of  a  constitutional  representative  government 
to^all  the  Italian  States  and  their  federation  with  the  Pope  in  his  capacity 
of  temporal  ruler  as  its  head.  The  present  federation  of  States  forming 
the  German  Empire,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  Emperor. 
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is  a   living   German  embodiment  of  the  Giobertian  idea  of  the  policy  of 
tin-  "Young  Italy"  in  the  first   years  of  the  Pontificate-  of   Pope  Pius 
IX.     Gioberti  was  a  friend  of  the  ne\v  Bishop  of  Perugia,  though  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  relative  positions  they  seldom  met.    Hut.  it 
is  alleged  that   the  priest,  in  his  aims  for  the  Holy  See  and  the   Italian 
people,    had    the   hearty   sympathy   of   the    Hishop.     In  the  conception 
of   the    patriotic   programme,   the   abolition   of   the   Temporal    Power   of 
the  Popes  had  no  place,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  fanatics  like  Gavazzi. 
Its  elevation  to  a  higher  temporal  position  and  influence  in  the  destinies 
of  the   Italian  nation  was  the  ideal,  which  possessed  the    mind  of    Pecci. 
Hut   among  the  reformers  who  belonged  to  the  priesthood,  as  amongst 
the  laity,  there  were  divisions  as   to   the  union    of    the  Temporal   and 
Spiritual   Powers  in   the   person   of   the  Pope.      It   was  not   an  article   of 
faith   that   the   Pope'    should   be    a   temporal    sovereign.      The   temporal 
sovereignty  -till    remain-  an  open  question  amongst   all  Catholics. 
expediency,  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter  for  personal  or  private  opinion.  The 
party  against  the  continuance  of  the  Temporal  Power  was,  in  Rome  itselt. 
jn  a  minority.    Pecci  was  with  the  majority,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  con 
stitutional  government  for  the  people  of  the  Papal  States.    The  leaders  of 
the    minority     advocated     and     incited     the     populace    to    demand     the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  as  a  prelude  to  the  acceptance-  of  the  promised 
constitutional   government. 

It  i-  not  difficult  to  understand  the  antipathy  of  Continental- 
revolutionists  or  reformers  or  Radicals,  as  they  are  variously 
calle(l  to  the  great  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits  were  the 
confessors  oi  Kings  and  Queens,  (.rand  Dukes,  and  other  rulers. 
In  the  Courts  of  Continental  princes  they  held  influence  because  of  their 
learning  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  was  easy  to 
persuade  the  populace  that  these  guardians  of  order  are  really  the  political 
counsellors  of  the  oppressors.  The  Hishop  of  Perugia  could  have  no  sym 
pathy  with  the  party  which  wished  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  tor  they  were 
his  teachers,  and  his  own  and  best-beloved  brother  was  a  man  of  mark 
amongst  them.  The  expulsionists,  he  rightly  saw.  would  become  by  an 
easy  advance  of  ideas,  anti-Papal,  and  later  on.  would  call  for  the  abo 
lition  of  the  Temporal  Power  and  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Republic. 
Yet  the  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  was  so  influential,  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people  in  their  demand  so  effective, 
that  Pio  Nono  had  made  up  his  mind  to  yield  and  to  ask  the 
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Jesuits     to     leave     the    Papal    States.      English     and    other    Ca  ho  K 
noblemen    had    made    provision    to  house  the  members  ol  the 
should    they    be    expatriated.     But,    in    a    providential    momen  , 
Pope,   after  fuller  and  more  reliable  explanations  of    the   act 
dition  of  popular  opinion,  requested  the  Jesuits  to  stay. 

In  some  of    the    memoirs    published    at    various   times 
.elevation     to     the     Papacy,     it     is     hinted    that      Peeei 
Bishop    of    Perugia,    in    sympathy   with    the    extreme    revolutioi 
if    not    with    the    opponents    of    the    Temporal    Power  ;    and 
consequence,    he    did    not    possess    the    confidence  of    Pope 
who  for  that  reason   delayed   his  call   to  the  Cardinalate.     Hence 
necessity  for  some  brief  exposition  of  Monsignor  Pecci's  re. 
One    of"  Pio  Nono's  firm  friends  and  counsellors    at    this  time  was 
celebrated  Padre  Ventura,  whose  great  gifts  as  a  pulpit  orator  made 
the  idol  of  the  Roman  people.     He  was  also  a  friend  of  Pec. 
chiefly  Father  Ventura  (who  was  afterwards  well-known  in  Eng 
a  missionary  priest)  who  influenced  the  Pope  in  granting  constitutional 
government  to  the  people  of  the  Papal  States.     The  proposition  place 
before  His  Holiness  was  that  a  popular  representative  Chamber,  or  1 
of  Commons  should  be  established,   which  should  have  the  power  < 
levying  and  administering  taxes,  and  that  the  basis  of  the  Consi 
should  be  liberty  of  conscience,  security  of  property  and  person. 
freedom  of  the  Press.     The  Upper  Chamber,  or  Senate,  was  to  b 
stituted  by  the  Cardinals,  or  by  the  Cardinals  jointly  with  r 
members  from  among  the  patricians  of  the  Papal  States. 
be  the   Papal  House  of  Lords.     In   the   provinces,  it   was   propo< 
institute   municipal   reforms,    and   throughout   the   whole   of   the 
States  to  broaden  the  local   franchises.     There  was  certainly   nothin 
revolutionary  in  the  programme,  and  it  had  the  approval  of   Pio    ] 
himself.     It  had  the    sympathy    of    the    Bishop    of    Perugia.    wh< 
early  in  Ins  episcopate  had  been  able  to  measure  the  reality    of 
popular    discontent.        Maladministration     had    driven    the    people 
Umbria    almost    into    open    revolt,    but    the    maladministration    was 
not    that   of    the    Pope   nor    his    Government,    but    of    Civil  adminis 
trators   who  continued   the   old,  irresponsible  system.     It  had  requi 
all    his    influence  in   his  own  province  as  the    best-beloved  of    ] 
to    restore     order;     and     this     he     did     by     promising    his    influence 
to  procure  a  redress  of   their  grievances.     He  was.  therefore,  sincerely 
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with  Ventura  in  the  advocac    of 


overegnty.     Neither  did  Ventura  nor  Gioberti      No 
more  rejoiced  than  he  when,  earl     i, 


, 
<  "  V  '"  —  «'  the  glad  tidmgs  ,„  his  people  of  Pm,K       vht  ,    t 


u, 

the  volunteer  movement  rapidly  spread.     Perugia  offered 
^  ^^'—ndMonsignor  Feed  was  quite  as  wilh'gio  .....     the  fit  j 
*e  volunteer  army  as  the  Pope  had  been  in  Rome 

not  necessary  either  to  offer  any  opinion  on  these  events   or  to 

";7"v"  """"a  .....  ri-'-"'-vi.i,-h  r,,,!,™,,,  „„,,„„-,,,,,„  K,,S, 

Secretary  ol   State.     The  refusal  ol   the   Pope  to  allow    he 
,°1Un'Cer  ilnl'v  '"  *'""  -i«  .......  Sardinians   in  war  agains,    Cs,  ia 

he  intrigues  of  Mazzini,  the    flight    of    the    Pope    from    Rome       he" 
ubsequen,  establishmen,  ,„   the  ,  .....  t-lived   Re,  .......  ,,  1  „,  r,.u 

PoPe^der  the  protection    of    France,  these  <  .....  gs  are  matters 

^stance  of  ,„„,  ^  «„,„- 


ce,   are   variously   interpreted       Amiikt    • 
,>    ,  l   alj    tne   panic   and    turmoil 

-  «.sl.,,p  ...  Perugia  remamed  steadfastly  at  his  dangerous  post      The' 
People   of   Perugia,  under  his  influence,   remained   loyal     o  the   King 

Pontiff  am    t  u>  "  I  il,..,          -.  »  ...i       ,  1X1U8 


.      . 

I-     o  found  ,,„  welcome  from  Monsignor  Pecci  or  his  people. 

•th  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  came  a  sense  of  security  and  the 

resumption  of  the  norma!  condition  of  things.     But,  the  borders  of    he 
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previous  two  years  had  caused  great  poverty  throughout  Umbria.  and 
the  first  business  of  the  Bishop  was  the  succour  of  his  beloved  Peruvians. 
He  bestowed  upon  them  almost  all  his  worldly  wealth,  and  it  became  a 
common  saying  that  the  poorest  man  in  all  I'mbna  was  the  saintly 
Bishop  of  Perugia.  There  were  other  works  waiting  at  hand  to  be 
done  besides  the  alleviation  of  distress.  The  educational  schemes  had 
been  interrupted  ;  they  were  now  renewed.  Employment  was  found 
for  the  people  in  the  restoration  of  churches  and  the  extension  of  neces 
sary  public  works  throughout  the  whole  province  and  in  the  city  of 
Perugia  itself.  Even  in  decay  the  City  on  the  Hills — as  it  is  familiarly 
called — had  a  special  picturesque  beauty  of  its  own  ;  but  the  Bishop 
did  not  think  it  beautiful  enough  in  his  time.  It  had  its  slums,  and 
they  were  the  abodes  of  unhealthiness.  The  Bishop  urged  the  authori 
ties  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  adopt  better  means  of 
sanitation  than  those  then  employed,  and  to  provide  a  systematic  water- 
supply.  The  poet-Bishop  was  very  much  of  a  Utilitarian.  But  the 
city  and  its  environs  were  specially  dear  to  him,  not  so  much  for  their  old 
associations  as  for  the  contiguity  of  Assisi  and  the  Portiuncula,  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Francis.  It  gave  him  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  architec 
tural  as  well  as  his  devotional  tastes.  Before  his  appointment  to  the 
See  of  Perugia,  earthquakes  had  occurred  in  the  Umbrian  province, 
many  beautiful  buildings  were  injured,  and  amongst  them  the  Fran 
ciscan  shrine.  The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angiola  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  whole  of  the  Perugian  Valley. 
The  dome  of  this  exquisite  structure  covers  the  Portiuncula.  the  little 
oratory  made  sacred  by  its  association  with  the  Saint  of  Assisi.  The 
church  and  the  oratory  had  been  injured  by  the  earthquakes,  and  their 
complete  restoration  became  a  fascinating  labour  of  love  to  the  Bishop. 
He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  a  de 
voted  admirer  of  the  Franciscans.  The  love  tor  St.  Francis  and  his 
work  amongst  men  was  indeed  traditional  in  the  Pecci  family. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  shrine,  it  was  his  happiness  to  discover  that 
one  end  of  the  Chapel  had  been  adorned  by  paintings  of  the  great  pre- 
Raphaelite  master,  Pietro  Perugino.  Perugino  was  the  favourite 
artist  of  the  Bishop,  who,  when  on  vacation — a  relaxation  he  seldom 
allowed  himself — would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  any  art  gallery  in  Italy 
in  which  a  picture  of  Pietro's  could  be  seen.  As  lor  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  he  encouraged  it  throughout  his  diocese.  When  a  boy  at 
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Carpineto.  he  was  taught  by  his  mother  to  reverence  the  founder  of  that 
great  organisation,  and  often  visited  the  monastery  of  his  disciples. 
\{\*  family  had  done  a  great  deal  to  restore  the  monastery,  which  had 
been  almost  destroyed  by  the  French  soldiery  some  years  before  his 
birth.  It  was  in  his  boyhood  that  the  good  fathers,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  invaders,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  old  home. 
His  mother,  the  Countess  Anna,  was  a  member  of  the  Third  Order, 
and  it  is  said  that  every  member  of  the  family  was.  in  course"  of  time. 

affiliated. 

Wherever  the  Countess   Anna's    most    famous   son    went,    there    the 
disciples  of  St.  Francis  found  a  friend.      When  he  was  called  to  the  See 
of    Perugia,    his   first    thought    was   that    of   a    pilgrimage   to   the   shrine. 
And  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Sacred  College,  the  dignity  became  all 
Jhe  more  illustrious  because.in  a  few  years.hewas  nominated  Cardinal  Pro 
tector  ot  the  Order  by  Pope  Pius  IX.     It  was  not.  however,  until  1875  that 
the  Protectorship  of  the  Arch-Confraternity  of  the  Third  Order  was  con 
ferred  upon  him.      His  first  thought  on  its  reception  was  to  do  honour 
to    the    Saint     at    Assisi.     There     he     gathered     together    an    aggregate 
conference  ot  the  members  of  the  Order,  digmtar.es.    priests,  patricians, 
and   peasants    in   the   spirit    of    equality   of   brotherhood,   winch   is   the 
guiding   principle   of   the   world-wide   organisation   in   which,   spiritually 
speaking,   hundreds  of   thousands  ot   minds   think   with   but    the  single 
thought    of   humility,   and   hundreds   ot    thousands  of   hearts   beat    with 
the   aspiration   ot   serving   their  Creator   by   loving  one   another, 
heart."  said  the  Cardinal,  addressing  his  fellow  Tertiar.es.  "overflowed 
with     joy     when     the     Pope    appointed     him     their     Protector"        and 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  them  how  from  his  infancy  he  had  been  devotee 
to  the  great  saint  :    had  ever  been  an  admirer  of  his  heroic  virtues  ;    and 
had  looked  upon  the  Third  Order  as  an  institution  springing  from  divine 
inspiration    replete  with    "Christian  wisdom  and    fruitful    in    the   most 
blessed  results  tor  religion  and  the  entire  human  race."       '  To  employ- 
one's  self."   he  continued.   "  in   favouring  and  spreading  such  an  Order 
is  to  foster  a  work  of  the  highest  benefit  to  religion,  to  morality,  and  to 
civilisation  :    it  is  to  supply  a  salutary  remedy  for  the  enormous  evils 
which  afflict  society,  and  to  restore  upon  earth  the  reign  of  holy  Charity 
and  every  virtue.   "  Oh.  may  God  grant  that  amid  all  the  disasters  which 
sadden   our  souls,  and   the  misery  amid  which  we  are  compelled  to  live, 
we  may  see  with  our  own  eyes  a  mighty  multitude  hastening  to  take  refuge 
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Under  the  protection  ^^^^i^L^"^ 

LTrost'^dThrpea^lTwh^men  pray  so  ardently."     That  last 
-utence  expresses  the  note  of  Pope  Leo's  whole  lite. 

m  e  for  a  few  years  qn,et  reigned  m  the  Papa,  States,  Monsignor 
Pecci   continued   the  arduous  work   of   relig.ous  organisation   . 
he  had  devoted  himself  from  the  beginning.     But  he  seldom  wen    to  1 
!:  tldom     saw     the    few    friends    of    his    youth   »ho  preached 

distinctw  :;;*!"  o,  I ;!!"  T^L,  ».  course 

to  make  ,ns  official  visits  to  report  ^  co^  of  h-  See  ^and 


never 


On  each  visit  he  received  the 


perletion  of  the  discipline  which  makes  for  uniformity  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  from  end  to  end  of  the  earth.     There  are  "early    we  ve 
hundred  bishops  under  the  authority  of  and  m  communion  with 
Tof  Rome      Each  of  them  is  required,  once  within  every  three  years, 
!!  „    ome  cases  four     ears-to  personally  seek  audience  of  the  reignmg 
Pope     Each  is  expected  to  render  an  account,  winch  ,s  examined  bj  a  c 
grega'fon  of   the'coilege  of  Cardinals,  of  the  affa.rs  of  his  d.ocese    Jhe 
state  of  religion,  education,  the  number  of  clergy  under  Ins  junsdictron  , 
he  nulber  of  churches,  schools,  and  religious  houses  ;  the  financial  affairs 
o   the  whole  diocese  ;  the  work  done  generally  in  extending  the  sp.ntual 
do  lion  of  the  Church  ;    influences  to  be   resisted,  and  the  obstacles 
to  b    overcome.     In  fact,  the  affairs  of  every  Catholic  parish  in  the  world 
eh  I  recorded  in  the  archives  o,  the  Vatican.     The  Church  is  admrni, 
tered  as  one  great  concrete  Empire,  the  greatest  and  most  ex     ,s  v 
the  world,  and  so  administered  that  every  part  of  the  vas 
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•      r  -   une,   more  members  of  thegenera]  epjscopate  normore 

»"•;    "one  has  been  more  volant  in  inqun-y  :    none  has 
«>  quick  to  perceive,  and  so  pro,,,,,,  to  remedy  abuses      Of  these 
•s  even  year  of  his  Pontificate  has  supplied  illustrations 
«S  !  «he  design  of  r,regor,  XVI.  „,  cal]  Archbish       P(,cd 
-ed  Co  ,ege, as  fulfinedbv  Pius  IX.     At  the  ConsLry  held  on  th 
><-"   >»'-•  "'hen  he  WHS  aligned  to  the  Church  of  St.  Chrvsogonus 
h.  Cardinal  s  ha.  was  conferred  upon  him  with  full  State,  by  the  Pont.ff 
-  and.  as  usual,  the  diplomatists  accrechted  to  the  Holy  See    the 

", 'V  °  ,R°me'   3nd    the   **!«}   States,   and    the  most   dis  ingui'shed 

strangers    then   in    the   Eternal   City  attended    the   function.      \  future 
mperor,  a  future  son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  amongst  them,  so  i,  is 
'•»"''"•  "•  the  person  of  the  German  Prince  Imperial,  Frederick  W.lliam 
the  present  German  Emperor,  Wmiarn  II.     The  acquaintance 
he   mpenal  Family  oi  Germany  with,  and  admiration  for.  ,he  character 
"""  hie  work  of  Leo  XIII.  is,  therefore.  ,,  may  be  sa.d.  heredita  y 

«-..h,,u,  the  sav.ng  that  Ins  beloved  Perugians  and  the  portion 
the  Marches  generally  were  beside  themselves  with  joy  at  the  enrol 
'I   their  saintly  but  energetic  bishop  among  the  princes  of  the 
A  deputation  of  Umbrian  notabilities  was  sent  to  Rome  to  thank 
<>l*  I  i«s  for  the  honour  done  to  the  people  over  whom  the  new  Cardinal 
>1  m  the  direction  of  the.r  Catholic  life,  and  to  escort  him  ,„  p,ru,,la 
.elected  February  ,6th.  the  Feast  of  St.  Anne,  Ins   revered   mother's 
patron  saint,  for  Ins  entry  into  Ins  diocese  and  Ins  public  reception.    I,  was 
I  ens  ol  thousands  of  Tmbnan  peasants  flocked  into  the  ancient 
the  religious  orders,  the  nobility  and  the  religious  associations  were 
escmed  ,n  the  vast  congregation,  the  bishops  of  the  province  were 
and  a  feast  of  ecclesiastical  splendour  begun   by   the   celebration 
H,gh  Mass  w,,h  the  Cardmal  as  Celebrant,  an,,  ending  ,„  the  evening 
with  the    Te  Deum.   was  held,  lasting  the  whole  day.     1,   was  a  sight 
ch  could  only  have  been  presented  in  artistic  Italy  and  in  picturesque 
gia      Among   the   congratulations   which   came   to  Cardin,!   Pecci 
n  all  quarters  none  was  more  welcome  than  that  from  his  old  friend 
future  Secretary  of  State,  Monsignor  Franelu.     Onlv  a  few  months 
fore  Ins  elevat.on  to  the  Sacred  College,  Archbishop  Pecc,  had   to 
congratulate  tins  great  statesman  of  the  Church  on  his  promotion   to 
-\unc,a,ure.     And  Cardinal  Pecci  watched  with  interest  his  friend's 
fulfilment  of  the  difficult  duties  winch  faced  him.     Franchi  was  sent  to 
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Spain  to  do  battle  tor  the  Church  against  much  the  same  influences  as 
the  Cardinal  had  to  contend  against  within  the  Umbriun  Marches.  Only, 
it  was  the  Monarchists  who  made  war  against  the  Church  in  the  one  coun 
try,  the  Republican  friends  of  liberty  in  the  other.  The  circumstances  are 
so  similar  that  it  is  opportune  to  give  some  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  future  Secretary  of  State  demonstrated  his  fitness  lor  the  post  which 
Leo  XIII.  in  the  first  hours  of  his  Pontificate  conferred  upon  him.  Franchi 
was  only  the  son  of  a  Roman  notary,  but  in  the  selection  of  its  statesmen 
the  Papacy  has  never  recognised  class  distinctions. 

Spain— whatever    had    been    her    political  faults— had    always  been 
tolerably  faithful   to  the   Holy  See.     The  Spaniards  prided   themselves 
on   being  the   Catholic   nation   of   Europe  par    excellence.       The  revolu 
tionary  propaganda  which  had  disturbed  the  Continent  in  1848.  found  its 
way  into  Spain,  and  in  its  warfare  against  the  Monarchy,  declared  open 
hostility  against  Catholicism.     Under  the  guise  of  reforming  and  widen 
ing   the   Constitution,    the   so-called    Liberals   of   the    Peninsula   sought 
possession  of  that  which  by  no  conceivable  right  could  belong  to  them— 
the  property  of  the  Church.     Dynastic  warfare  had  well  nigh  demoralised 
all  sense  of  public  right  or  individual  liberty  ;  and,  when  Isabella  ascended 
the  throne,  devoted  as  she  was  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  but  creature 
of  Party  as  she  then  found  herself,  she  had  no  power  to  resist  the  en 
croachments  of  her  Ministers  on  sacerdotal  freedom.     One  of  the  first 
acts   of   her   Government   had    been    the   sequestration   of   ecclesiastical 
property.       Confessing  that   the  young  queen  had   done  all   she   could 
in  her  circumstances  for  the  defence  of  Religion.  Pius  TX.  had.  in  1851 
concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Spanish  Crown,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  Spain  should  be  converted  into  funds, 
the  State  undertaking  to  provide  adequate  incomes  to  the  hierarchy, 
the  clergy,  and  the  teachers.     A  certain  period  had  been  stipulated  to 
permit  of  the  favourable  sale  of  the  Church   property.     The  Ministers 
proceeded  to  impose  taxes  on  almost  every  incident  of  the  process  of 
realisation,  and  by  a  series  of    penal  measures  embarrassed  the  Spanish 
hierarchy  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  share  of  the  agreement.     The  Pope 
had  frequently  protested  against  the  infringements  of  the  Concordat  — 
especially  against  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  purely  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  Church— outside  the  question  of  regulating  the  Church 
property.     Every  protest   had  been  met  with  a  fresh  innovation,    and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  complete  rupture  in  the  diplomatic  relations 
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botwi-cn  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Rome,  when,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  a  modus  vivcndi,  Monsignor  Franehi  was  despatched 
to  the  Spanish  capital. 

By  the  queen  and  the  Court  he  was  received  with  more  than  friendly 
courtesy,  and  soon  established  himself  as  the  favourite  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.      No    figure    was    belter    known    in    Madrid  society  than  that 
of    the    Papal    representative.       His   stately    presence   secured    for   him 
even   the   variable   admiration   of   the   populace.     The  Queen- -who  had 
never    approved    of    the    anti-religious    policy    of    the    Ministers-made 
Monsignor  Franehi  (as  the  latitudmarian  Leopold  had  made  a  friend  of 
Monsignor    Pecci)   her  confidant,  and  so  potential  was  his  influence  at 
Court   supposed    to   be.    that    the    Revolutionists   of   every   section   soon 
openly  denounced  him  as  the  centre  and  inspiration  of  all  sorts  of  opposing 
political  schemes.     According  to  them,  he  was  the  secret  agent   of  the 
Carhsts.  and  the  prime  mover  of  the  Montpeiisier  party  ;  while  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  private  adviser  of  the  reigning  Monarch.     Each 
was  only  too  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Papal  Minister,   for  all 
desired,  above  everything,  the  support  of  the  Spanish  clergy  in  their 
projects.     With  the  priesthood  on  their  side,  they  would  be  certain  of  the 
people-    and  therefore  of  success.     The  politicians  who  could  not  obtain 
his  assistance  very  naturally  denounced  him  as  the  friend  of  their  rivals. 
The   disappointment   of   the  political  factions  at    the   refusal    of   the 
Roman  Nuncio  to  aid  their  schemes  found  vent  in  disguised  hostility 
to  the  Church.    And  it  was  fated  that  the  ecclesiastical  question  should 
bring  the  contest  between  the  Crown  and  those  calling  themselves  Con 
stitutionalists,  to  an  issue.     Since  Monsienor  France's  arrival  in  Madrid, 
he  had  witnessed  a  firomtndnmiento  of   an  unequivocal  character.     On 
the  ostensible  question  of  the  residence  of  the  Queen-Mother  at  Court, 
a  military  revolt,  headed  and  organised  by  General  O'Donnell.  had  placed 
Espartero  at  the  head  of  affairs.     Towards  the  Queen.  Espartero  assumed 
the  tone  of    a  military  dictator  rather    than   that   of  a  constitutional 
minister.     He  never  won  the  esteem,  nor  possessed  the  confidence,  of 
his  Sovereign.     Against  her  express  commands,  he  continued  the  political 
warfare  against  the  clergy,  and  in  the  Cortes  found  ready  adherents  to 
the   policy  of  spoliation.     While  inciting  the   passions  of  the   Revolu 
tionary  sections  in  the  cities,  Ministers  were  almost  obsequious  in  their 
professions  of  goodwill  to  the  Holy  See  and  its  Minister  in  Madrid.     Early 
in  the  year  1855,  the  Pope  had  found  it  necessary  to  formally  protest 


rori-:  u-:o  xm.  ^ 

agains,  the  course  of  .elation  aiming  at  the  almost   total  aUH,,,,n 
The  liberties  of  the  Church  and  churchmen  in  Spam.     PheSpa 

AJbass  dor  in  Rome  was  specially  instructed  to  lav  before  the  Somcfen 
1><llltilT  a  togthy  explanation  of  the  ministerial  policy,  in  win  ! 
S,      ish    Mnfstr     complamed  that   its  zeal   for  religion  and  devotion 
;     »he  Holy  See  was  mrsapprehended,    and    was   not  reciprocated. 

1   their  "  /fi\  and  devotion/    by  pushing 
home   the  Ministers  manifested  then      zei 

•„„   Parliament  an  Act  for  the  wholesale  appropnaUon  of 

;v   and  ,1,,  restr.ct.on  of  the  individual  freedom  of  the  hierarchy 
T2gy       The   deputies,   chosen    under   the   military   dictatorship, 

:L  on  one  side tha't  of  the  Mnnsters-while  the  Cathohc  popula  on 

outs,de  Madrid,  and  a  few  of  the  other  cities,  were  on  the  othe, 
f,       de  gy      Public  opinion  ran  so  high  that  the  question  assumed 
L     Oporlns  of  a  constitutional  problem,  and  the  other  Catholic  States, 
I"    '  i  y    populations   had    been    tainted    in    proletarian     principles, 
±:Ld  with  Ln  Interest  the  progress  of  the  contest  between  Rome 
and  Madrid.     The  Queen  resolutely  refused  to  s  gn  the  new       I  a 
Spoliation  -     The  Papal  Minister  felt  it  In,  duty  to  inform  Her  Ma, 
t £    the  passage  of  tie  law  into  practical  operation  would  compel  P,us 
X   to  break  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Catholic  Sovereign   whom 
f"all  European  royal  personages  he  loved  best."     In  a  body    the 
Mmisters  went  to  the  Queen,  and  threatened  then-  resignations,  refuse 
fo  be  respons,ble  for  public  order,  and  held  before  her  view  the  certainty 
of  ano.hr  military  revolt.     Weeping  bitterly,  and  vehemently  protesting 
a,nst  the  injustice  of  the  proposed  law  and  the  barefaced  coercion  o 
he  Queenly  conscience,  she  signed  the  unjustifiable  Act.     Throughout 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  the  Pope  and  his  Minister  in  Spain  expressed 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  Sovereign,  and 
refused  any  recognition  of  the  new  law.     It  was  impossible  to  continu 
dplomatic  relations  with  a  Government  winch,  while  professmg  a  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  Liberty  where  the  Protestant  sects  were  concerns 
refused  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom  to  the  Church  of   tlu;  Spanish 
people,  and  openly  violated  the  solemn  agreements  ol   the  Concordat 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Spanish  Crown.     In  a  secret 
held  in  Tulv    i83i.  Pius  IX.  pronounced  an  Allocution  condemning 
proceedings'  'of  the  Spanish   government,  and  Mons.gnor  Franchi  wa, 
instructed  to  demand  his  passport  "  in  consequence  of  a  serie 
offensive  to  Religion  and  to  the  Church,  which  have  occurred 
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To  the  sorrow  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  great  joy  of  the  revolutionists 
-both    Monarchical    and    Republican-the    Papal    Envoy    returned    to 
Rome. 

Time,   however,    brought  round  its  revenges.     The   disastrous   fruits 
Queen  Isabella's  unwilling  acquiescence  in  the  anti-religious  policy  of 
Spanish  statesmen  had  in    a    lew  years  ripened  into  open  disaffection 
her      person     and     dynasty.     Isabella's     sentiments     of     affection 
towards  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  had  suffered    no  diminution   and  the  mis 
fortunes  of  the   Holy  See  appeared   to  have  resuscitated  the  chivalrous 
enthusiasm    of    Catholic    Spain.     In    1867    France,   possibly  anxious  to 
repair  the  injury  which    the    secret    aid    given    by    the    Empire    to    the 
projects  of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  had  inflicted  on  the  Holy  See    pro 
posed  a  Conference  of  the  Catholic  States  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
•uaranteeing  to  the  Church  the  possession  of  the  Patrimony  of  Peter 
Spain  was  invited  to  the  Conference,  and  the  Spanish  people  had  mani 
fested  their  devotion  by  offering  to  supply  an  army  of  defence  to  co 
operate  with  or  replace  the  French   troops  in   Rome.     At   the  opening 
of   the   Cortes   in    December.    1867.    Isabella   announced   in    the   Speech 
from   the  Throne   that   her  Government   had  offered   to   Napoleon   III 
"  moral  and  material  co-operation."   in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
defend  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Pope,  and  advised  Parliament  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  France  to  the  Conference.     So  hearty  was  the  devotion 
the  representatives  of    the  people  to  the  visible  head  of    the  Church, 
hat   the    deputies   voted  a   paragraph   in   the   Address   to   the  Throne, 
which  declared    that   "  by  her  filial   love  towards  the  Holy  Father,  by 
the  moral  influence  of  her  opinion,  by  her  language  and  her  vote,  if' the 
European  Conference  come  to  be  realised,  Spain  must  assume  the  post 
f  honour  and  justice  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  is 
the  most  august,  the  calmest,  and  most  venerable  figure  of  contemporary 
history." 

So  clear  and  almost  defiant  a  declaration  at  once  aroused  the  revolu 
tionary  element,  and  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  anti-religious  agitation 
which  had  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  Monsignor  Franchi  from  Madrid, 
in  1855.  Monsignor  Franchi  was  again  early  in  1868  sent  to  Spam  as 
Nuncio,  specially  commissioned  to  thank  the  Queen  and  the  Govern 
ment  for  their  sympathy,  and  was  the  bearer  of  that  exceptional  Papal 
gift  to  Catholic  sovereigns— the  Golden  Rose.  The  policy  shadowed 
forth  by  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  cordially  adopted  by  "the  Cortes, 
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exasperated  the  astute  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  Party.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  opinions  of  the  middle  elasses  and  of 
the  rural  population  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Government, 
which  in  its  programme  had  frankly  met  all  the  crucial  national  demands. 
Gratuitous  education  was  promised  lor  the  masses,  without  the  imposi 
tion  of  new  financial  sacrifices  ;  hut  that  education  was  to  be  hallowed 
by  the  "  influence  of  the  purity  of  religious  doctrine."  With  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  revolutionists  were  actively  and  secretly  at  work. 
the  Government  had  proclaimed  a  policy  of  resistance  to  their  machina 
tions,  and  called  upon  the  Cortes  to  provide  for  the  re-organisation  of 
the  administrative  departments.  To  have  waited  until  the  Govern 
ment  policy  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  law,  would  have  been  to 
have  thrown  aside  the  last  chance  of  successful  revolt.  The  military 
leaders  sworn  to  defend  the  Queen  and  Constitution  had  already  broken 
their  oaths,  and  weie  acting  in  private  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of 
both.  The  army  had  been  corrupted,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  had 
been  demoralised.  In  July,  rumours  of  intrigue  against  the  Crown 
became  rife  ;  and.  as  if  to  test  the  fealty  of  her  people. 
Isabella  made  a  journey  to  the  Basque  Provinces,  where  she  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  unmistakeable  popularity.  While  the  Queen 
was  resting  at  the  quiet  bathing  village  of  Lequitio.  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  and  in  consequence  of  the  open  desertion  of  both  army  and 
navy,  the  Government  lost  its  authority.  Courageous  to  the  last,  and 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Isabella  attempted  to  regain 
her  capital  :  she  was  intercepted  on  the  way.  and.  in  order  to  escape 
capture,  was  compelled  to  seek  a  hurried  refuge  in  France.  With 
Marshal  Serrano  as  Provisional  President,  the  Revolutionists  proceeded 
to  declare  their  programme.  Of  course,  they  proclaimed  "  Religious 
Equality  "  and  its  usual  accompaniments.  In  vindication  of  "  Religious 
Freedom."  they  proceeded  to  despoil  the  churches,  exile  the  Religious 
Orders,  and  to  annex  the  funds  subscribed  by  a  charitable  people  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  through  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  In 
Barcelona,  so  exuberant  was  the  passion  for  "  Religious  Liberty,"  that  it 
was  deemed  an  offence  against  the  law  to  publicly  perform  acts  of 
Catholic  worship.  While  it  permitted  its  adherents  to  pilfer  and  per 
secute  those  devoted  to  the  duties  of  religious  administration,  the  Pro 
visional  Government  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  recognition  from 
Rome.  As  was  his  duty,  the  Papal  Nuncio  received  the  revolutionary 
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ministers,    listened    to    their    requests,    hut    promised    nothing.     Even 
had  the  Government  been  regularly  constituted,  he  could  not  counten 
ance    from    a    Republican     ministry   acts   which   were     intolerable   in   a 
monarchical    government  :    but.    acting    on    the    authority    of    Cardinal 
\ntonelli.  Secretary  of  State,  the  Nuncio  remained  at  his  post,  directing 
the  resistance  of  the   Hierarchy    and    the  Catholic    people  against   the 
un-Christian   policy  of  the  Madrid   Government.     In   order  to   procure 
the  semblance  of    a    public    ratification  of    its  right   to  existence,  the 
Government    called    a    "Constituent    Cortes"    together.       In    the    then 
existing  condition    of    affairs,    a     free    election    wa ;.    in    almos      every 
instance,      impossible.       The      priests     and     the     Catholic     lay     asso 
ciation?    were    threatened    with    penal    punishments    if    they  dared  to 
exercise  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship.     These  were  luxuries  reserved 
only  for  the   Revolutionists  and   Irreligionists.     The  Nuncio  was,  how 
ever,  a  bold  ambassador.       In  spite  of  the  threatened  punishments,  he 
induced  the  Hierarchy  and  clergy  to  use  their  legitimate  influence,  unless 
prevented  by  actual  force  :    and.  as  a  consequence,  when,  in  February, 
1869,  the  new  Cortes  met.  amongst  its  members  were  found  some  of  the 
most  eminent  ecclesiastics  in  Spam.     The  new  Assembly  was   inundated 
by   petitions   and    protests    from    Catholic   organisations,    representing   a 
large  majority  of  the   people.     With   Saragossan  courage,   the  ladies  of 
the  middle  class,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  appended  their  names 
to   a    protest    against   the   spoliation   of   the  Church,   enriched   by   their 
Christian  charity.     Only  a  few  months  before  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes, 
the    Minister    of    the    Interior     had    prohibited     all     associations     from 
acknowledging  any  dependence  upon,  or  living  in  submission  to,  any 
authority  established  in  a  foreign  country.     In  tact.  Senor  Sagasta— a 
Minister'  of   a    day     attempted,    by    a   stroke   of   an    impotent     pen,    to 
abolish  the  Faith  of  centuries  in  Spain.     And  this  was  the  result  :    the 
faithful   people,  led  by  their  outraged  pastors,   proclaimed  all  the  more 
loudly  their  devotion  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and  carried  their 
protests   against   pagan   Government    into   the   very   midst   of   their  ir 
religious  rulers.     As  was  written  at   the  time:      'The   people   remained 
Catholic  when  their  governors  (-eased  to  be  Christian.' 

The  influence  which  Archbishop  Frauchi  exercised  over  the  Spanish 
hierarchy  and  the  leaders  of  Catholic  society  in  Madrid,,  naturally 
enough, 'made  him  the  object  of 'special  hatred  from  the  supporters 
of  the  Government.  He  had  been  instructed  to  remain  at  his  post  as 
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Ion,    ;  5    Ins    dignity    and    personal    safety    permitted.      The  persistent 
refusal   of    Cardinal    Antonelli    to    rccogn.se    Scnor    Posada    Herrera    ; 
Spanish    Ambassador   at    Rome,   on   the   plea    that     he   represented   no 
defined    form   of   Government,    exasperated   the    Revolutionists   against 
the   Nuncio    who.   in   Madrid,   declined  any  official   recognition   of 
Government.     And  yet  the  Holy  See  was  only  acting  in  strict  accord; 
with  the  policy  of  the  other  European  States.     While  the   ambassadors 
of   the   other  Governments   were   permitted   to   remain   unmolested 
Madrid-for  the  simple  reason  that  any  insult  offered  to  them  would 
have    been    punished    by    an    armed    force-the   representative 
Holy  Father  was  publicly  held  up  to  contumely  and  hatred 
the  Sovereign,  whose    delegate  he  was.  was  powerless  to  resist  outra; 
by  armed  legions.     This  was  the  courage  of  the  Revolutionary  politicians 
At  their  instigation,  crowds  assembled  before  the  Papal  Embassy  cryin 
«  Muera  Nuncio  !  "  and  set  the  residence  on  fire.     Monsignor  Franchi, 
however    had  taken  refuge  in  another  Embassy  whither  his  chivalrous 
assailants  dare  not   follow.     The   instigation   of  outrage   on   the   clergy 
and   religious   associations   seemed   to   become   the   chief   implement 
Governmental  policy.     Senor  Zonlla  went  the  length  of  issuing  a  decree 
ordering  the  Bishops  to  publish   pastorals  enjoining  obedience  to  t 
Government    of    which   he  was    a   member.     Thanks,  however,  to  t 
inspiration  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  the  Hierarchy  acted  together  in  refusing 
submission  to  the  ordinance.     Throughout  the  exciting  contest  between 
the  Government  and  the  Church,  the  Nuncio   remained  in  Madrid 
deavounng    to   counteract   every   attempt   to   dismantle    the   edifice 
Faith    and  opposing  a  fearless  front  to  every  attack  upon  the  freed. 
religious  teaching.     It  has  been  charged  against  him  that  his  mis, 
failed     because    for    a    time    the    Revolution    succeeded.     His    miss 
was  not  to  fight  against  forms  of  Government,  but  to  protect  the  interes 
of  the  Church  :    and  this  he  did  so  effectually,  as  to  have  aroused  in 
Spam   a  religious  fervour  which   became   the  surest   guarantee   against 
the  perpetuation  of  an  irreligious  State. 

For  the  three  years  which  intervened  between   Franchi's  first  and 
second  mission  to  Spam  both  he  and  Cardinal  Pecci  were  in  constant 
communication,    for    Franchi,  become    titular    Archbishop,    was    act 
inter-Nuncio  at  Florence  and  Modena  in    defending    the    rights    of 
Church  against  Grand  Duke  Leopold's  advisers,  who  were  attempt, 
to  imitate  the  Sardinian  policy  of  innovation.     Franchi  was  so  succ 
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in  this  particular  mission,  that  when  the  tune  came  tor  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  Pio^Nono,  Cardinal  Peed  reminded  his  brethren  of  the 
Sacred  College  of  his  achievements  and  recomended  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Pontificate.!  But  Franchi,  although  Ins  friend  Leo  XIII.  believed 
he  would  be  Ins  success,,,-  in  the  Papal  Chair,  was  not  spared  tor  the 
fulfilment  of  the  destiny  which  the  Pope  had  prophesied  for  him.  He 
lived,  however,  long  enough  to  achieve  other  successes  for  the  Holy 
See,  and  indeed  for  many  years,  before  he  became  Leo's  Secretary  of 
State,  held  the  most  important  position  in  the  Church  next  to  the 
Pontificate  itself.  His  administration  of  the  Propaganda  gave  him 
practically  the  complete  direction  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE    FRENCH     PROTECTORATE     OF  *THE   PAPACY— PECCI  AND   ANTONELLI  — 

PIO   NONO  AND  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT — LORD  PALME RSTOX's  POLICY 

CAVOUR,  MAZZlXI,  GARIBALDI— THE  WAR  OF  DELIVERANCE,  1859— 
SARDINIAN  INTRIGUES  IN  PERUGIA— DECREES  AGAINST  THE  SACRA 
MENTS— PECCl's  RESISTANCE,  AND  ITS  RESULT— HIS  PASTORALS  AND 
HIS  PROTESTS— MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONS— THE  HISTORY 
AND  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PROPAGANDA. 

Phe  intervention  of  the  French  Government  tor  the  protection  of   the 
Papal  Power  does  not  properly  enter  into  the  review  of  either   the 
policy  or  the  action  of  Leo  XIII,  as  Bishop  of  Perugia,  or  as  Cardinal.    He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Curia  nor  was  he  one  of  the  political  counsellors 
of  Pio  Xono.  He  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  trusty  friends  of  the  Pontiff  and 
in  thorough  accord  with  his  earlier  policy.  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  Monsignor 
Pecci  had  few  principles  of  government  in  common.     Antonelli.  although 
a  Cardinal,  was  nothing  but  a  politician,  a  very  able  politician,  and  quite 
a  match  for  each  and  everyone  of  the  cunning  diplomatists  who  were 
working  for  the  ascendancy  of  their  employers,  in  competition  for  in 
fluence  and  mastery  in  the  new  Italian  movement.     By  the  constitution 
he  had  granted,  by  this  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  unequalled  in  its 
wide  generosity  by  any  European  monarch,  who  had  proclaimed  a  great  act 
of  mercy  on  ascending  a  throne,  not  reached  even  by  any  English  Sovereign 
in  moments  of  exaltation,  Pio  Nono   had   placed  himself   in  the   position 
of  leader  of  the  whole  Italian  nation.     The  Pope  had  incurred  the  political 
hostility  of  the  advisers  of  the  Catholic  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  enmity 
of   the  Bourbons,    and    the  apathy   of   other   Catholic   rulers,    who    had 
not  reached  his  strong  faith  in  popular  Government.     His  lead  in  trusting 
the  people  with  electoral  and  Governmental  privileges  gave  an  impetus 
of  emulation  to  the  petty  princes  of   Italy.     They  were  all  ready  with 
their  constitutions,  but  they  were  merely  competitors  lor  the   headship 
of  a  federated  Italy  should  it  ever  come  within  the  region  of  practical 
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politics.     There   is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Palmerston  pro 
moted  popular  discontent    in  Italy  and  interfered  by  mischievous  sug 
gestions  to  Austria.  France,  and  the  Italian  princes,  with  the  well  defined 
intention    of    creating    disorder    and   confusion,    inciting    the    passions 
of  the  people,    who  had   much  to  complain   of.    and  promoting   political 
conspiracies  which    would    make  a  "  United  "    Italy   under     the     Pope 
or    any    other    potentate    an    impossibility.     Yet    Palmerston    declared 
officially  thai  any  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  Papal  Government 
in   the    Papal   State,  could   not    be   tolerated   as   it    would   endanger   the 
peace  of  Europe.     He  was  really  plotting  for  the  weakening  of  the  Con- 
tmental  monarchies,  in  order  that  England  might  become  the  paramount 
power    in  European  politics.     Cavour  and  the  advisers  of  Charles  Albert 
of  Savoy  and  later  on.  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  made  up  their  minds  to  check- 
mate  ]  ord  Palmerston.     They  never  meant  to  work  for  a  United  Italy 
or  a  Federal  Italy,   but    only  for  an   Italy  controlled  by 
Monarchy.       None    ol    the    prince,  of    Italy  were    really    Italian. 
Sovereign  of  the  Papal  States  was  more  Italian  than  any  of  them. 

Cavour  who  hated  Mazzini,  used  Mazzini  tor  the  organisation  of  irre 
ligious  conspiracies,  and  both  of  them  hypothecated  Garibaldi's  followers 
as  the  future  deliverers  of  the  country.     Garibaldi  detested  both  Cavour 
and   Mazzini      The   States   of   the  ruling  princes   in  Italy   were   honey 
combed    with    the    agents   of    treachery,    and    the    Papal    State,   received 
particular   attention.     Monsignor    Pecci   was  a  strong  man   in   1 
and  the  most  difficult  problem  tor  Cavour.  the  secret  societies,  and  the 
Garibaldians    was  how  to  drive  the  Perugians  on  to  revolt.  They  never 
succeeded   in   accomplishing  their  aim   in   Umbria.   and   when   the  war 
of  deliverance  was  started  m   1850, the  people  of  the  Marches  were  still 
loyal      Cavour  could  rely  on   Napoleon    HE   to  observe   neutrality  as 
k)n,  as    the    Sardinians  left  Rome  itself  alone.     As  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  Papal  States,  they  might  do  as  they  listed.     The  Pope  had  no  effec 
tive  army  to  resist  them,  and  the  French    protectors    of    the    Holy  5 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Protection  of  the  Papal  Provinces. 

In  the  diocese  of  Monsignor  Pecci,  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  made  secret 
alliances  with  the  ambitious  politicians,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  pre 
valence  of  disorder.     They  had   old  scores  to   pay  off  against  the  Papal 
delegate  who,  twenty  years  before,  had  destroyed  their  oppressive  rul 
of  the   people.     They  betrayed  their  countrymen  and  their  Soverei 
that  when  the  invaders  brought  their  arm,  against  the  city  of  Perugia, 
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they  found  an  easy  entrance.     Monsignor  Pecci  did  not  desert  his  flock 

He  remained  in  Perugia  :     but  he   never  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
Sardinian  Monarchy  to  rule  in  the  Papal  States,  and  consistently  refused 
tohold  anycommunication  withhis  new  masters,  except  in  the  form  of  p:o- 
tesi.    He  saw  with  sorrow  the  property  of  the  Church  plundered,  and  the 
seminaries  to  whose  success  he  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  enthusiasm,  dis 
mantled.     While  students  and  priests  were  evicted  from  their  scholastic 
homes,  he  could  not  call  his  episcopal  palace  his  own.     He  opened  it  to  the 
refugees,  made  destitute  by  the  Italian  Government,  remarking  that  two 
rooms  were  sufficient  for  his  wants.      Humble  as  the  humblest  of  them,  he 
shared  their  life  and  gave  bounteously  of  his  goods  to  provide'    for  their 
necessities.     The  Italian  statesmen,  who  denied  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
temporal  power,  assumed  to  themselves  spiritual  prerogatives.     Amongst 
the  priesthood  there  were  a  few,  who  in  their  devotion  to  "  United  Italy." 
renounced  the  duty  of  their  sacred  office.     For  them  the  Bishop  of  Perugia 
had  no  mercy,  and  his  pastoral  severity  brought  on  him  the  persecution  of 
the  Government,  to  wh  >se  innovations  he  was  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 
Three  of  his  priests  signed  a  protest  against  the  Temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
Bish  >p  Pecci  suspended  them,  and  found  himself  prosecute;!  in  the  courts 
of  the  King,  whose  temporal  authority  in  Perugia  he  repudiated.     The 
courts    of  the  Italian  monarch  justified  his  action,  and  acquitted  him. 
In  every  individual  instance,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  hermits  of 
Monte  Corona,  in  which  the  authority,  the  teaching,  or  the  property  of 
the  Church  was  attacked,   the   Bishop    stood  forth    as    their  defender. 
He  disputed  the  encroachments  of  the  Italian  politicians  inch  by  inch, 
and  only  yielded  to  armed  lorce. 

The  Monarchy  having  given  the  property  of  the  Church  over  to  the 
betrayers  on  the  first  invasion  of  the  Papal  States,  next  made  war  against 
the  Sacraments.  Civil  matrimony  was  decreed  necessary— religious 
marriage  unnecessary.  Against  this  invasion  of  the  holiness  of  domestic 
life,  this  wholesale  secularisation  of  the  affection,,  the  Bishop  appealed, 
hut  appealed  in  vain  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  public  letters 
which,  though  they  made  no  impress  on  the  policy  of  the  King's  ministers, 
at  all  events  increased  the  popular  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  married 
state.  Monsignor  Pecci  knew,  as  every  experienced  priest  knows,  that 
in  the  homes  founded  without  the  blessing  of  religion,  the  teachings  of 
religion  seldom  find  a  sanctuary. 

In  this  period  of  revolt  and  emergency  no  time  was   lost  in  assuring 
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Pope  Pius  of    the     devotion    of     the     Umbrian     Episcopate     to     the 
Sovereignty    of    the    Pontiff. 

'  Most  Holy  Father."  declared  the  Cardinal  on  their  behalf.  "  in  the 
fierce  and  protracted  storm  winch  at  this  time  agitates  the  Church  so 
tearfully,  and  which  causes  so  much  anxiety  to  the  great  heart  of  your 
Holmes,  we,  who  are  the  co-partners  of  your  solicitude  and  the  sharers 
<>f  all  your  pain,  have  had  to  bewail,  as  we  do  still  bewail,  the  unceasing 
efforts  made  to  cause  the  rum  of  our  populations,  to  separate  them  from 
your  fatherly  rule,  and  to  divide  them  still  more  from  the  centre  of 
Catholic  faith.  To  carry  out  this  purpose  no  sort  of  seduction  or  deceit 
has  been  left  untried.  After  promoting  or  openly  favouring  irreligion 
and  libertinism  hy  the  unrestricted  diffusion  of  pestilential  books  of 
erroneous  doctrines  and  heterodox  teachings  they  are  now  plying  the 
clergy  with  provocatives  and  enticements  aiming  to  detach  them  from 
their  lofty  duties  and  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  prelates,  so  as 
then  to  use  them  as  instruments  for  their  own  guilty  designs. 

'And  as  all  these  attempts  met  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  firm  and  unanimous  zeal  of  the  episcopal  body,  they  have  now  again 
made  these  the  object  of  new  assaults,  undiscouraged  by  the  partial 
endeavours  made  to  break  down  the  constancy  of  many  of  our  venerated 
brethren  m  the  revolutionised  provinces  of  Italy.  Defamations,  insults, 
tlnvats.  confiscation,  imprisonment,  banishing  having  tailed  they  have 
had  recourse  to  the  disloyal  pens  of  prevaricating  priests  to  plead,  in 
their  turn,  the  cause  of  the  present  Revolution.  And  seeing  how  little 
heed  was  paid  to  the  apologetic  declamations  of  these  men.  which  died 
away  and  were  lost  like  the  last  sounds  of  a  brass  bell,  it  has  been  lately 
deemed  proper  that  an  official  act  (of  the  Minister)  should  be  directed 
towards  weakening  the  fidelity  of  the  bishops.  It  aims  to  detach  them 
from  you  and  from  the  cause  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate,  and  setting 
forth  old  accusations  it  seeks  to  pledge  them  to  acts  of  approbation  and 
adhesion  towards  all  that  has  been  accomplished  against  the  inviolable 
laws  of  justice  and  religion,  and  against  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 

'  They  pretend,  in  fact,  that  the  clergy  should  recognise  both  in  right 
and  in  fact  the  boasted  restoration  of  a  nationality  as  understood  by  the 
Revolutionists,  and  which  is  the  result  of  conspiracy,  deception,  injustice, 
and  sacrilege.  They  demand  that  the  clergy  like  every  other  social 
class  and  institution,  should  be  subject,  in  the  discharge  of  their  mission 
to  the  dictation  of  the  State,  just  as  if  the  priesthood  was  the  off-spring 
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ol  the-  political  power,  and  that  from  it.  and  not  from  (iod,  was  derived 
the  mission  to  preach  the  truth  and  teach  the  nations. 

'  They  take  it  as  a  crime  that  the  clergy  should  show  such  patient 
resignation  in  enduring  the  storms  of  misfortunes,  so  many  humiliations 
and  oppressions  of  every  kind,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  ought  to 
be  the  panegyrists  and  co-operators  of  a  policy  which  their  conscience 
reproves  and  the  law  of  God  condemns. 

"  The  clergy  are  promised,  in  order  to  bribe  and  attract  them,  pledges 
and  assurances  of  being  left  at  peace  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
ministrations,  as  if  the  sad  succession  of  hostile  measures  and  usurpations 
consummated  up  to  the  present  moment  did  not  sufficiently  unmask 
the  hideous  illusions  and  disloyalty  of  such  promises. 

'  They  are  offered  as  the  basis  of  reconciliation,  to  accept  the  con 
demned  and  fatal  system  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  which, 
being  equivalent  to  divorcing  the  State  from  the  Church,  would  force 
Catholic  society  to  free  itself  from  all  religious  influence. 

'  The  tendency  of  this  last  intrigue  is  patent  enough.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  Clergy  of  Italy,  violating  their  own  duties,  and  separating 
themselves  from  their  lawful  pastors,  and  from  you  principally,  Most 
Holy  Father,  who  are  their  Supreme  Chief  and  Ruler,  should' abase 
themselves  to  legitimise  and  sanction  the  acts  accomplished  by  the 
Revolution,  and  thereby  become  the  advocate  and  accomplice  of  the 
total  spoliation  and  destruction  of  the  sacred  Sovereignty  of  the  Church 
which  they  are  now  planning  so  noisily. 

'  We,  perceiving  with  deep  grief  what  refined  artifice  the  conspirators 
have  had  recourse  to  during  these  last  months,  in  order  to  mature  then- 
design,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  examining  and  fortifying  our  relations 
of  subjection  to  and  union  with  your  Holiness,  and  the  Apostolic 
Chair.  And.  therefore,  it  is  that,  while  others  among  our  venerable 
brethren  in  the  episcopal  office,  either  by  acts  or  by  their  writings,  mani 
fest  openly  their  rejection  and  abhorence  of  this  Governmental  Act. 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  rather  followed  the  impulse  of  filial  affection 
by  lifting  towards  you  our  eyes  and  voice  in  this  new  calamity,  to  signify 
anew  most  solemnly  our  perfect  adhesion  to  your  teachings  and  to  the 
glorious  resistance  which  you,  although  saddened  and  opposed  in  so 
many  ways  by  unworthy  children,  have  made  so  courageously  for  the 
triumph  of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 
'  This  declaration  of  our  sentiments  and  purpose,  by  which  we  glory 
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to  be  always  with  von  and  for  von.  being  thus  made  public,  shall  be  an 
eloquent    argument    giving   a   peremptory   answer    to    every   nattering 
advance    solicitation,    and   threat.     Faithful    to   the   obligations   which 
we  took  on' ourselves  with  our  episcopal  trust,   faithful  as  well  to  the 
oath  taken  on  the  day  of  our  consecration,  we  protest  that,  in  von.  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter!  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church, 
we  venerate  with  unchangeable  respect  the  centre  of  unity  of  the  faith, 
the  depository,   and   the  infallible   teacher  of  all  revealed   truth  which 
pertains  to  the  spiritual  destinies  and  the  eternal  salvation  oi  mankind. 
From  this  divine  teaching  authority  Christian  society  derives  its  light 
and  form.     And  when  the  overbearing  might  of  the  world,  in  order  t 
supplant  it,  presumes  to  enter  the  sanctuary  and  to  impose  on  men  a 
fictitious  and  deceptive  morality,  it  is  time  that  it  should  hear  us  repeat 
'  We  inn^t  obey  dod  rather  than  men.' 

«  In  you  we    also  revere,  the  Supreme  Regulator  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  on  whom  alone  the  episcopal  body  and  the  inferior  clergy 
have  to  depend  in  all  that  regards  the  exercise  of  their  mission,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Church   with    civil    society.    We.   therefore,    Solemnly, 
deplore  both  the  pretensions  of  our   modern  politicians  who  endeavour 
to  subject  t.,  their  bondage  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  blindness 
those  priests    who.  forgetful  of  their  august  calling,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  won  over  by  blandishments  and.  dazzled  by  the  false  promises 
the  world    have  strayed  away  from  the  sheeptold  of  Christ. 

"   \nd    with    regard   to    the   Sacred   Sovereignty   and   the    lemporal 
dominions    against    which    so    many    conspiracies    and    expeditions    are 
planned    we  accept  no  other  sentiments  and  declarations  than  those 
the  Church  herself,  attested  even  in  our  day  by  the  unanimous  suffrag( 
of  the  Catholic  Episcopate,  and  proclaimed  by  ourselves  in  our  pastoral 
letters  to  our  diocesans,  and  in  many  addresses  on  the  subject  laid  before 
the    pontinca]    Throne.     While   in   the   sense   of   the   definitions   of   the 
ecumenical  councils  we  acknowledge  the  inviolability  of  sacred  endow 
ments  and  ecclesiastical  possessions,  we  consider  this  Sacred  Sovereignty 
to  be  a  special  ordinance  of  Divine  Providence  winch  no  human  power 
may    lawfully    assail -an    ordinance    directed    towards    protecting 
independence  of  the  Church,  towards  securing  to  her  Visible  Head 
fulness  of   the  liberty  necessary  for  the  proper  exerc.se  of  the  supreme 
authority  bestowed  on  him  by  God  over  the  whole  Catholic  world. 
"  In  the  possession  of  such  principles  and  convictions,  and  in  fide 
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t,,  the  Apostolic  See  and  to  your  august  person  we  desire  to  be,  with 
the  Divine  help,  ever  firm  in  the  face  of  whatever  may  befall  us.  of 
dangers  and  contradictions  to  which  we  may  be  exposed  :  nay,  more, 
the  greater  these  may  be,  the  more  do  we  feel  the  duty  of  standing 
at  your  side.  Most  Holy  Father,  and  to  find  in  your  invincible  con 
stancy,  in  your  serenity  of  soul,  amid  all  the  tribulations  which  press 
upon  "you, 'inspiration  and  increasing  comfort  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 

pastoral  office.' 

There  is  no  abatement  of  the  Papal  claim  to  the  territorial  endow 
ments    in    tins   eloquent    utterance.      Not    content,    however,    with    the 
profession  of  fealty  offered   to  the  Sovereign   Pontiff  by   the   Umbrian 
Episcopate,  Cardinal  Pecci,    in  his  pastoral  on  the  "Temporal  Power," 
addressed  to  his  people,  supplied   them    with    arguments    as    antidotes 
to  the  propagandism  of  the  Sardinia.!;  emissaries.     He  had  always  had 
implicit   faith  in  intelligent  public  opinion.     He  believed  in  its  efficacy 
even  in  the  presence  of  armed  force  sustaining  oppressive  laws.     These 
pastorals   of   his.   read   as   they   were   from   the   pulpits   throughout  his 
diocese,    maintained   the  enthusiasm  of  the  Perugian  Catholics  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal    Government  ;    and  to  this  day  it  can  be  said 
that  the  rulers  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  have  been  unable  to  secure   the 
moral  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marches.     They  obey  the  Civil 
laws  :    that  is  all.     In  dealing  with  the  "  Temporal  Power."  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  argued  that  as  the  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is 
illogical  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  Christian  Kingdom  can  become 
the  subject  of  any  other  -potentate.     The  function  of  the  Church  is  to 
direct    mankind    towards   its   supernatural   destiny,    its   last   end  ;     the 
Civil    power   is   only   concerned   with    providing   and   securing   the     im 
mediate    purpose    of    the    present    life-peace,    security,    order,    plenty. 
It  is.  therefore,  not  in  accordance  with  reason  that  what  is  final  should 
be   made   subordinate   to   what   is   merely  intermediary  :  that    the   end 
should  be  made  to  accord  with  the  means,  not  the  means  with  the  end. 
Following  out  these  premises,  he  asked  the  faithful  and  the  world  to 
imagine  the  position  of  the  Holy  Father  as  a  subject  of  any  government, 
and  deprived  meantime  of  freedom  to  exercise  his  Apostolic  Ministry. 
Whenever   any   decision  of   the   Holy  See   appeared   to  be  against  the 
reasons  of  State  governed   by  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the  Pope    might 
be  subject,   imprisonment   or  exile    might  be  employed   "  to  stifle  the 

voice  of   truth  at  its  birth."     The  Pope  could  not  superintend  the  affairs 
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of  all  the  Churches  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  publish  his  bulls 
and  encyclicals,  possess  freedom  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  summon 
c  uncils,   supervise  the  courts  and   congregations  of  the  Church,  speak 
openly  to  rulers   and   peoples,  preserve   the  doctrines  of   the  Church,   or 
govern  the  consciences  of  two  hundred  millions  of  his  spiritual  subjects. 
And.  he   reminds  them  and  ihe  world,    that  from   the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
proceed  decisions   which  affect    the  highest  aims  of  government  as  well 
as  the   spiritual   well-being  of  the   human   race,    "matters  of    such    an 
exalted   nature    that    for   the  Catholic   they  transcend  all   the   things  of 
earth    and    of    lite.'       How    could    the    Catholics    of    all   nations   believe 
that    the  decisions  of  their  parent   and   guide   are   free  when   he  is  the 
subject  of  an    Italian,   a    French,   a  German,   or   a   Spanish  Sovereign." 
With    impregnable    force    and    characteristic    acuteness    he    goes  on  to 
demonstrate    that    those  who  demand    the  abolition  of  the  temporal  in 
dependence  of  the  Pope  have  candidly  avowed  that   their  aim  is  therein 
to  destroy  his  spiritual  power.     How   watchful  he  was  in  these  days,   of 
the  doings  and  propaganda  ot  the  Maz/inians  !     He  quotes   from   Mazzini 
himself  the   acknowledgment    that    the  disappearance   of    the  temporal 
power  carries  with   it    "  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind   from   the 
spiritual   power."     The  consequences   of  this  avowed   aim   are  forcibly 
portrayed     by    the   Cardinal,   who    bases  his  defence   of  the    temporal 
power  on  higher  grounds  than   the  grants  made  to  the  Church  by  Charle 
magne.      His   whole   argument,    every  point   of  which    is   irrefutable,  is 
that  civilisation  itself  is  threatened  by  the  subjection  of  the  ruler  of  the 
hmpire   ot    Catholic   Christendom    to   any   civil    power    whatever.     The 
reason  is  obvious.     The  Pope  directs   the  moral  force  of   mankind,  and 
without     moral    force   as  its   support   no   civil   legislation  can   be   made 
authoritative  or  become  permanently  binding  on  the  human  conscience. 
There  are  thousands  of  people   in   these   enlightened   times  who.  while 
decrying  the  Pope  and  all  his  ways,  yet^adopt  his  teaching  by  organising 
resistance   to  laws  and  legislation  which  they  deem  oppressive. 

In  reading  the  Pastorals  directing  his  flock,  or  the  protests  addressed 
by  him  on  behalf  of  Ins  brethren,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
dioceses  situate  in  the  I'mbrian  Marches,  to  the  usurping  King.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  or  his  representative,  who  was  called  the  Royal  Commis 
sary,  one  is  struck  by  the  stately  Ciceronian  eloquence  of  the  language, 
the  bold  directness  of  argument,  and  the  fearless  assertion  of  principle, 
which  the  great  Cardinal  Archbishop  employed.  Here  and  there,  peeps 
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"    '""<•'""  •"'""•si   contemptuous  satire,   and  yet  dignity  is  never 
orgotten  and  official  courtcsv  ,s  llev<T  ,„,,,,,.,,„„,       T|m^;  ^  >e™ 

'"U''  ......  ;.;;'»;»•'«"•  "<  .....  ted  by  the  Sardinian  s  .......  ,y  during  their 

aSi0"  and  illc8  .....  «»I»tion  of  Papa]  territory,  he  complains  that  while 

00-  restriction  is  placed  ,„,„„  the  action  of  the  clergy  in  the  fulfilment 
«>e  dut  es  of  religion  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people    the 
'""'<»'    a   tude  is  aHowed  to   foreign   proselytising   agencies      H,    ays 
'  "'•• 


sale  at   nominal   prices  of   mu,i,a,e       ran 
t,o,,s  ,„    he  Bible,  of  pamph.ets  of  every  descnpt.on,  san,,,,,,,  ,,„, 
pe     lent  a    errors  or  infamous  obscen.ties,  is  permitted  in  dfe  which 

!  to  'I'"  '""'   "-"'-  '"-''I  "<  *"ch  scandalous  productions. 
Phe  -mpunity  with  which  the  most  horrible  blasphemies  are  uttered  in 

[«">;•.  -  the        utterances  of  express.ons  am|      m       J  ... 

•reath,  a  he  lish  wickedness  :    the  exposition,  the  public  sale  o     the 

ffus,on  oi  statuettes,  pictures,  and  engravingL  winch  brutally  outrage 

•<ty.   purity,  and  common  decency  :    the  representation  in  ou    cifv 

ChurcheSC°    -fT  a"d  rnCS  '"  WhJCh  are  tUmed  ""«  "di°"'e    he 
h,  Christ's  Immaculate  Spouse,  the  Vicar  of  Chris,,  the  ministers 

re  g,o,,  and  everything  which  piety  and  faith  hold  to  be  most  dear 
e    the  learful  licentiousness  of  public  manners,  the  odious  device 
o  /or   the   pervers,on   of   the   young  and   the    innocent:     the 
evident   desire  and   aim    to  make   immorality,   obscenity,   uncleannes 
numph  among  a,,  classes;   such  are  the  rapid  and   fain,  „„,„ 
the  scandalous  state  of  things  created  in  the  .Marches  by    he  legislatio" 
and   discipl  me   so    prec.p.tately   imposed   on    them    Ly   the     S  rd  m 
-vernmen,        This  v.v.d  picture  drawn  by  ^  of  ™ 

no,  exaggerated  in  the  .east,  and  has  been  corroborated  over  and  over 
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Church  and  have  no  sympathy  with  our  Catholic  beliefs  usages 

rd,1;;;1:,-  clthough  tho  functionary  to  "•"oni  «  ™  «£%. 

Sardinian     Commissary,     was    an    intruder,    without    anv    moral 

ct  ' 


c  Car<ima 


-  me  of  continued  protests,  decree  followed  decree,  attacking  both 
freedom   and   ,he   temporalit.es    of    the   Church.      Their  cht.ctc 

clrdm  1  TT  '"  tte  WORlS  °f  "  S0km"  *^»tion  ,nad  » 

nal  and  the  members  of  the  Episcopate  :    -  1,  ls  a  grevious  erro 
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against  Catholic  doctrine,"  wrote  the  indomitable  Cardinal.  "  to  pretend 
that  the  Church  is  subject  to  any  earthly  power  and  bound  by  the  same 
economy  and  relations  which  regulate  Civil  society.     The  Church  is  not 
a  human  institution,  nor  is  it  a  portion  of  the  political  edifice,  although 
it  is  destined  to  promote  the  well  being  of  men  among  whom  it  lives. 
affirms  that  from  Cod  came  directly  its  own   being. jts  own  constitution, 
and  the  necessary  faculties  for  attaining  its  own  sublime  destiny  which  is 
one  different   from  the  Civil  state,  and  is  altogether  of  a  supernatural 
order.     Divinely   ordered,   and   with   a   hierarchy   of   its   own.   it    is   by 
nature   independent   of   the   State.'       Having   thus  defined   the   essential 
difference  between  Church  and  State,  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  effect 
of  the  new  regime  with  the  condition  of    the  people  under  the  old  order 
of    Government,    the    peace    and    contentment   under  Papal  rule,  with 
unrest   and   turbulence  and   "  contempt  for  authority  introduced  by  the 
Sardinians."          "  The    Episcopate."    he   reiterates.    "  observed  with  sad 
surprise  that  these  innovations  are  proclaimed  by  a  government,  which 
holds  by  its  fundamental  law  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion 
as  the  sole  religion  of  the  State  :  and  which,  when  it  ordered  its  armies 
io  occupy  these  States,  declared  its  purpose  to  be.  to  restore  in   Italy 
lhe    principles    of    moral    order.     A    Catholic    Government    contradicts 
itself  every  time  that  it  lays  its  hands  on  a  sanctuary  and  invades  the 
Sacred  Province  of  the  priesthood  :    every  time  it  changes  by  its  own 
arbitrary   act   the   external   conditions   of   the   Church   and  so  straitens 
the  latter  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  bondage.      Nor  can  the  purpose 
oi   reforming  the  discipline  of  the  Church  give  the  colour  of  legitimacy 
to  such  an  unrighteous  undertaking."     This  is  cogent  reasoning  indeed 

It  was  one  of  the  devices  of  the  followers  of  the  revolutionaries 
pretend  that  in  all  the  acts  of  lawless  usurpation  which  they  perpetrated 
they   were   seeking   the   good    of    the   Church    itself   and    promoting   the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion.     Even  the  highwayman  of  the  olden 
tune   or  the  more  recent  brigand  in  Italy  and  in  Greece,  never  descended 
to  the   depth  of  sardonic   hypocrisy   winch   pretends  that   robbing 
victim  of  all  his  possessions  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  comfort, 
or  binding  his  body  in   manacles   is    meant    for    the    extension    of    his 

individual  freedom. 

Equally  eloquent  and  outspoken    are    the    declarations    against 
Sardinian  legislation  abolishing  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state, 
dmal   Peed,"  having  been  convinced  that   protests  on  any  subject  ad- 
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dressed   to  the  Commissary  of  the  Marches  were  unavailing,   this  time 
addressed  his  remonstrance  to  flu-   King.     The   Episcopate  had  already 
issued    a    public    declaration    expressing    the    mind    and    the    teaching   ot 
the  Church  on  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.      In  his  appeal  to  the  King, 
the   Cardinal    pointed   out    how    the   Civil    decree's   destroyed    the   sacra 
mental  character  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  how.  for  the  want  of  definition 
of    decrees    of    kindred,    civil    marriages    were    contracted    and    legalised 
which    were   actually    incestuous,    and   therefore    criminal.     Again     too, 
he   shows    the   absurd    inconsistency   of   a    Catholic    Government    disre 
garding   Catholic   teaching   in    its   legislation.     The   decree   involved    "  a 
violation  of  Catholic  dogma,  an  oppression  of  the  Catholic  conscience.' 
The  sanctity  and  validity  of  marriage,  he  points  out.  according  to  (  atholic 
teaching,  are  based  on  the  law  of  Nature  and  that  of  the  Gospel,  not  on 
the  formulas  of  Civil  law.     This  position  is  one  from  which  the  Church 
can  never  depart.    Still,  it  is  admitted  that  the  State  has  its  own  duties, 
which,   however,   only   concern   the   external    bearings   of   marriage   con 
necting  it  with  Civil  society.     The  Church  confines  her  claim  a^  the  source 
of  religion,  and  the  Spiritual  Ruler  of  mankind  in  his  relations  with  the 
God   Head  ;    and  therefore  regards  the  validity  of  the  marriage  tie  as 
belonging  to  the  Spiritual  and  Divine  order.    Plainly,  he  asks  the  King 
"  Can  such  a  reform   (as  the  Civil   Marriage  decree)  ever  be  reconciled 
with  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith  of  which  the  nation  is  so  proud  ? 
Can  a  wise  policy  ever  consent  to  accept  an  institution  so  hostile  to  the 
dominant   religion   and   to  the    prevailing   belief— an   institution   which, 
when  discussed  in  the  Piedmontese  Chambers,  had  so  unhappy  an  issue 
and    which    elsewhere    became    the    source    of    miserable    troubles,    con 
tention,  and  corruption  ?  " 

After  his  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate,  Peed  was  associated  in  various 
capacities  with  the  congregations  of  the  Sacred  College.  Chief  of  thesj 
is  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  the  greatest  of  the  departments 
of  the  Universal  Church.  When  the  seventeenth  century  opened,  the 
spiritual  dominions  of  the  Pope  had  extended  so  widely  throughout 
the  world  that  the  duty  of  propagating  Christian  truth  and  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  could  no  longer  be  left 
to  the  hazard  of  individual  efforts  or  the  Apostolic  enterprise  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  however  zealous  he  might  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  Hitherto  the  Christian  kingdom  had  grown  more  by  the  efforts 
of  unorganised  zeal  than  by  any  systematised  propagandism.  The 
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discoveries  of  the  merchant  adventurers  who  had  gone  forth  from  Spain, 
from  Portugal,  from  Venire,  and  from  England,  many  of  them  inspired, 
like  Columbus— that  prince  of  captains- by  religious  fervour  as  much 
as  by  scientific  ardour  or  commercial  enterprise,  had  revealed  to  wonder 
ing  Europe  new  and  beautiful  lands,  and  strange  races  of  the  great 
human  family.  As  much  to  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  daring 
priests  and  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
sea  captains,  was  the  older  world  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  far-off 
lands  and  the  lost  children  of  their  own  species. 

Ancient  communities  in  the  East,  once  the  centres  of  civilisation,  and 
the  homes  of  human  culture,  when  the  Apostles  received  the  gift 
of  tongues  in  the  unadorned  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem,  and  thence  spread 
themselves  amongst  the  worshippers  of  the  pagan  gods,  had  fallen  into 
barbarism.  The  discoveries  of  the  navigators  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  had  brought  back  again  into  communication  with  the 
newer  centres  of  civilisation  in  Europe  the  lost  races  of  Asia  and  of  Atrica, 
and  till  then,  unknown,  tribes  of  the  Western  continent.  The  hand 
of  (iod  seemed  to  be  shaping  events  in  Europe  for  the  strMigthen- 
ing  of  His  kingdom  beyond  the  limits  of  civilisation.  The 
Eranciscans  were  spreading  themselves  over  the  Continent  :  the 
Carmelites  trudged  barefooted  through  the  slums  ot  the  towns, 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  poor  and  lonely,  \\ith  the  emblem 
of  salvation.  Spain  gave  Catholicism  a  Loyola,  and  he  gave  the  Church  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  The  conversion  of  the  pagan  and  the  infidel  became 
the  watchword  of  the  religious  orders.  The  followers  of  Ignatius  and 
of  Eia'icis  of  Assisi  called  the  young  noble  from  his  castle,  the  merchant 
from  his  counting-house,  the  student  from  his  cloister  ;  the  tanner 
from  his  plough,  and  all  from  the  di  lights  of  the  world  to  send  them 
forth  the  bearers  of  the  Cross  to  the  newly  discovered  nations.  It  was 
one  remarkable  characteristic  of  the'  sudden  access  of  missionary  fervour 
which  possessed  the  soul  of  Catholic  Europe  that  every  rank  demanded 
for  itself  a  share  in  the  Propagation  of  the  Eaith.  The  peasant  who 
lived  upon  black  bread,  offered  his  penny,  with  as  pious  a  pride  in  his  good 
work  as  that  of  the  noble  who  presented  the  missionaries  with  a  chest 
of  doubloons. 

Just  as  a  Loyola  had  been  called  from  the  revels  of 
Spanish  courtiers,  and  Francis  of  Assisi  from  the  mart, 
so  the  Church  found  in  a  great  Capuchin  preacher  the  organ- 
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ising    mind    to    formulate    a    complete    system     of    Catholic    Missions 
Pra  Girolamo  di  Nardi  was  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  his  time      The 
wealthy  and  the  learned,  the  sinful  and  the  saintly  alike  thronged  the 
churches  m  winch  he  preached,  to  hear  from  his  eloquent  lips  the  precepts 
hnstian  duty.     Fra  Girolamo  owed  his  influence  over  the  multitude 
who  listened  to  him  as  much  to  the  ascetic  saintliness  of  his  life  as  to 
his  fiery  and  energetic  eloquence.     Amongst  his  most  frequent  hearers 
the  great  Cardinal  Bellarmme,  who,  in  the  end,  became  the  friend 
f  the  Capuchin.     Fra  Girolamo  brought   to   Rome  the  suggestion  from 
winch  has  grown  the  institution  known  to  the  believing  and  unbelieving 
world  alike  as  the  Propaganda,  though  to  Pope  Gregory  XV.  the  great 
ongregation  which  directs  the  cure  of  souls  throughout  the  universe 
3   creation.     Hut  Gregory  was  not  the  first  of  the  Pontiffs  whose 
lind  had  been  occupied  with  the  great  question  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Catholic  Missions.     The  Popes  and  the  Cardinals  had  been   called 
upon  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  consider  a  variety 
schemes  for  the  reduction  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  to 
some  definite  system. 

Fra  Girolamo  was,  for  the  Church  at  all  events,  fortunate  in  bein 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cardinal  Ludovisio,  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Alexan 
Ludovisio,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  who  was  chosen  to  succeed  Paul  V 
Pope.     Gregory  XV.  signalised  Ins  accession  to  the  See  of  Peter  bv 
calling  Ins  nephew   to   the   Sacred   College.     Cardinal   Ludovisio  was   a 
learned  as  well  as  a  zealous  ecclesiastic,  and  occupied  Ins  leisure  m  adding 
to  the.  literature  of  Catholicism.     But   he  was  a  wealthy  man  as  well 
Instigated  by   Ins  protege,  Fra  Girolamo,    he  interested  himself  in   the' 
gn  oi  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda.     At   first   it  was  arranged 
that  those  whose  advice   was  deemed   necessary  should  meet  regularly 
scuss    the    subject    under  the   presidency  of  the  Pope  ;   and   at 
the    plan     being     completed.    Gregory    XV.    announced    to    the 
i  the  foundation  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of   the  Propaganda 
ide    by   a    Papal   Constitution,   dated  the  22nd  of  June    1622       In 
tins  document  the  whole  spirit  of   the  missionary  hie  is  embodied,  and 
the  function  of  the  Church  m  the  world  is  beautifully  set  forth      Many 
>  had  before  Gregory  taken  steps  to  send  missionaries  abroad    but 
it  was  necessary  to  crown  the  edifice,  as  it  were.     For  this  end  His  Holiness 
ained  that  the  Congregation  for  the  Propaganda  of  the  Faith  should 
eighteen  Cardinals  and  of  such  Consulting  Prelates  as  might 
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necessary.     Their  mission  was  to  take  cognisance  and  to  direct  the 
spread  of  the  Catholic  Faith  throughout  the  world,  to  send  the  me 
^Christ  to  those   who   ha,!    never  he^rd  it,  and  !,rinK  hack  those  who 
,,;,,1  exiled  themselves  from  His  Father's  Kingdom. 

,„  the  beginning  of  its  great  life  this  powerful  organisation  of  fait 
had  no  dwelHnR  place  of  its  own.  The  Cardinals  who  con^ose  t  me 
in  one  of  the  Pontifical  palaces,  and  there  discussed  tlK.prURress  an  le 

"ante  of  the  Church.     The  first  Wo,k  was  to  gather  nriormation   whi 
hould  he  at  once  accurate  and  full,  of  the  eondHion  of   .he,  .....  ,-K 
lived  cmtside  Christianity  altogether,  and  the  next  was  to  provHlems 

S11,nariesspeciallvquaimed  for  each  particular  eouutrv  to  be, 
T,cre  was  a  wealth  Of  learned  men  in  the  Church  then.      rhe  Jesuits, 
Jorrri...,  he  Frane^eans.  and  tlu.()rder  of  Preachers,  and  indee^ 
;lll  the  religious  organisations  of  the  Church  possessed  their  grer 
\eepcd  in'  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times.     The  archives  o!  the  Orders 

vere  rich  in   the  chronicles  of  the  missionaries  who  had  already  gone 
forth  a,,d  ha,l  sent  home  vivid  accounts  of  the  new  lamb  they  had  v,site^ 

And  all  the  knowledge  thus  gleaned  was  placed  a.  .he  disposal  o    I 
new  Congregation.     The  provision  of  specially  trained  missionaries  waf 
a  morc  difficult  matter,  and  necessitated  endowments,     Gregory  set  th 
example  by  contributing  In-  his  private  purse  large  donations  and  his 
nephew,   the  learned  Cardinal   Ludovisio.  testowed  Ins  goods 
"„     the     ^cction      of      the     great      project.       Gregory     was 
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fated    to    see   his    great    scheme    assume    any     very    tangible    sha, 
Urban     VIII       one    of   the    elegant     Latin      and      Tuscan      poets 
his  day    completed   the  scheme   initiated   by   his   predecessor    Gre§ 
XV      He    erected    the    College   of    the     Propaganda,     which    thence 
{orth  became  the  chief  Christian  seminary  of  the  world,  and  here 
;onBreRation  gathered  together  the  Christian  literature  of  all  the  countr 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Church.     Protestant   writers  whose  ab 
ought    to  have  been  a  guarantee  against  ignorance  of  facts,  have  fre- 
quently  charged  the  Church  of  Peter  with  the  design  of  keeping  the  I 
Stu^  Irom  the  knowledge  of  mankind.     The  College  of  the  Propa- 
o-mda  is  an  answer  to  the  calumny. 

'  ,,s  verv  first  work  was  to  gather  together  a  library  ol  work, 
,ess  than  "thirty  languages  :  its  next  was  to  print  the  ^n'<"'       ', 
manuals  of  Catholic  Faith  in  not  merely  the  langua.es  of  the  , 
,nlion,    but  in  tongues  hardly  known  to  the  most  learned  linguists  ol 
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the  time.  The  work  of  the  Propaganda  consisted  then,  as  it  consists 
now,  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  amongst  all  manner 
of  men.  while  establishing  throughout  the  world  the  Church  whose 
commission  has  been  preserved  in  the  Gospels.  In  order  to 
systematise  the  languages  or  dialects  newly  discovered,  the 
aid  of  the  most  learned  philologists  of  the  time  was  called  in  by 
the  Congregation  specially  established  lor  the  propagation  of  the 
Faith.  The  Propaganda  thus  became  from  the  very  first  days  of  its 
existence  what  it  still  remains — a  depository  of  valuable  scientific  in 
formation,  and  the  source  of  much  of  the  most  precious  knowledge  of 
the  history,  habits,  and  language  of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race. 
By  its  aid  in  training  missionaries  and  sending  them  out  to  strange 
countries,  the  Propaganda  did  even  more.  It  aided  the  sciences  of 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  by  collecting  vast  stores  of  facts  which, 
but  for  the  Apostolic  ardour  of  the  Church  in  spreading  Catholicity 
might  still  have  been  hidden  from  the  minds  of  men. 

\Yhen  as  a  young  ecclesiastic  Pecci  mingled  in  its  halls  with  the 
many  coloured  children  of  the  Universal  Church,  little  dreaming  that 
he  was  destined  to  rule  over  the  great  institution,  the  Propaganda 
had  reached  to  a  height  of  influence  and  prosperity  it  had  never  before 
attained  and  has  not  since  surpassed.  He  was  frequently  present  at  the 
wonderful  festivals  of  the  "  tongues  of  fire  "  at  which  the  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  celebrated  the  Epiphany.  In  his  time  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  who  was  the  most  wonderful  product  of  the 
system  of  the  Propaganda,  was  the  chief  figure  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
gatherings.  Men  of  science  and  of  letters,  travellers,  statesmen,  all 
sought  the  great  linguist,  who  had  learnt  thoroughly  almost  every 
known  language  from  the  students  of  all  races  who  studied  at  Rome. 
The  festivals  are  the  tribute  paid  to  the  success  of  the  system  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  students  are  required  to  recite,  each  in  his  own 
native  tongue,  a  theme  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  There  are  living 
men  who  have  heard,  at  the  festival  of  tongues,  recitations  delivered  in 
as  mam;  as  fifty-six  languages,  and  have  been  amazed  to  find  that  one 
man.  the  great  linguist.  Mezzofanti,  comprehended  all.  Here  the 
the  ebon-skinned,  thick-lipped  Ethiopian  learnt  philosophy  side  by  side 
with  the  pale  Caucasian,  the  Chinese  with  the  Russian,  the  Armenian 
with  the  Hindoo,  the  Red  Indian  with  the  free  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  Portuguese  with  the  native  of  Surinam,  the  Spaniard  with  the 
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aboriginal  Mexican,  the  Egyptian  with  the  Moor.  Every  known 
variety  of  the  human  race  mingled,  all  receiving  the  same  Divine  truth 
J'rom  the  sumo  Apostolic  fountain.  In  the  halls  of  the  Propaganda,  too, 
take  place  the  intellectual  combats  in  which  the  alumni  of  the  national 
colleges  contend  tor  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  in  Simeoni's  time  some  of 
the  greatest  ecclesiastics  ot  the  European  nations  were  amongst  the'  direc 
tors  of  the  intellectual  games.  Wiseman  represented  England,  notwith 
standing  his  Irish  blood  ;  and  Culleu.  the  learned  Orientalist,  presided 
over  the  competition  of  tin-  eagor-souled  -4udents  from  Ireland,  and 
Fran/elin.  the  prolound  Jesuit.  I'itra.  great  among  Benedictines,  ''"heiner 
the  learned  Oratorian.  and  a  host  o:  other  men  renowned  in  Catholic 
literature  or  the  science1  of  theology,  were  amongst  the  habitues  of  the 
Universitv  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PERUGIA  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  SARDINIANS— CARDINAL  PECCl's  DIFFI 
CULTIES  WITH  THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATORS— HIS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  CIVIL  AUTHORITIES— DEVOTION  TO  HIS  PEOPLE— HIS  CHARITY 
TO  THEM— HIS  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  THOMAS— HOW 
HE  TREATED  DILATORY  PROFESSORS— HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
CURIA— THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  CURIA— THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE 
IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION— PECCl's  ASSOCIATION  WITH  WISEMAN- 
HIS  OPINION  OF  ENGLISH  CATHOLIC  APATHISTS— AT  THE  VATICAN- 
COUNCIL. 


A  OMPLETE  change  now  came  over  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
*i  exercise  of  the  episcopal  office  at  Perugia.  The  Umbriau 
Marches  were  in  possession  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  and  Perugia  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  Holy  See  as  a  temporal  possession.  The  civil  servants 
of  the  Pontiff  had  been  evicted  from  their  offices,  though  a  lew  of  them 
took  employment  under  the  invaders.  But  the  loyalty  of  the 
majority  to  the  Papacy  cast  new  duties  on  Cardinal Pecci.  It  produced 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  popularly  described  as  "genteel  poverty,"  and 
the  new  rulers  took  no  measures  to  provide  for  its  relief.  The  Cardinal 
however,  undertook  the  education  of  the  children  oi  a  great  number  of 
the  civil  functionaries,  and  gave  generously  of  his  own  wealth  for  the 
succour  of  their  families.  Outs.de  his  ecclesiastical  duties  he  made  the 

dief  of  the  poor  of  all  classes  Ins  mission.  He  went  personally  amon-st 
them,  and  made  direct  enquiry  as  to  their  wants.  He  obtained  the  aid 
of  some  of  the  faithful  nobility  of  the  Province,  who  came  to  his  assist 
ance  by  finding  employment  lor -the  people.  Many  of  the  Umbrian 
nobility,  it  must  be  candidly  admitted,  were  only  too  ready  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  from  the  Pope  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  in  his  army 
they  hoped  to  find  openings  for  adventure,  and  in  his  civil  service-pro 
fitable  positions  as  administrators.  The  Sardinian  officials  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  conciliate  the  Cardinal,  could  he  be  induced  to  m 
any  degree,  recognise  their  right  to  rule.  But  the  recognition  never 
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came  from  [him.  His  attitude  remained  inflexible.  Yet,  with  the- 
exception  of  the  help  given  in  the  first  years  of  the  Sardinian  occupation, 
to  rebellious  priests,  the  Italian  officials  treated  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
with  courtesy  and  respect.  They  hardly  dared  do  otherwise,  for  he 
was  so  well-beloved  of  his  people  that  any  personal  disrespect  offered 
to  him  would  have  led  to  popular  disturbances.  It  is,  perhaps,  mere 
justice  to  say  that  the  new  officials  themselves  learnt  to  venerate  the 
Cardinal  and  that,  on  his  side,  His  Eminence  constantly  inculcated  on  his 
priests  [and  his  people  the  duty  of  forbearance  towards  their  foreign 
masters.  The  officials  were  not  held  responsible  for  the  invasion  and 
its  consequences.  His  great  object  was  to  preserve  the  peace  between 
his  people  and  the  strange  rulers,  and.  considering  the  provocations 
given  by  the  hitter,  by  their  decrees  against  the  Priesthood  and  the 
Church  generally,  he  succeeded  almost  miraculously.  While  he  was 
permitted  to  he  amongst  them  the  people  of  Perugia  remained  peaceful, 
but  discontented  at  the  same  time.  They  were  governed  without 
sympathy,  and  they  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  policy  of  the 
Sardinians.  And  still,  like  their  Cardinal,  they  were  Italian  patriots 
in  the  best  sense,  inasmuch  as  they  had  faith  in  a  federated  Italy,  which 
would  not  be  placed  under  the  heel  ot  the  House  ot  Savoy. 

Although  the  Province  was  now  separated  from  political  association 
with  tin'  Papacy,  Cardinal  Pecci  found  that  his  duties  as  bishop  had 
increased  both  in  variety  and  responsibility.  His  special  fear  was  that 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  would  interfere  with  his  great  scheme 
ef  securing  for  I'mbria  the  services  ot  a  highly  trained  and  thoroughly 
educated  clergy.  A  lew  years  before  the  Italian  occupation,  his  great 
work,  the' building  and  the  equipment  of. the  great  College  of  St.  Thomas. 
was  completed.  He  searched  all  the  Catholic  I  niversities  in 
Kurope  for  the  best  professors  in  all  the  departments.  He  himself 
acted  as  the  President.  The  work  of  the  College  was  his  daily  care.  He 
'  often  took  part  in  the  lessons,  and  frequently  occupied  one  or  other  of 
the  professorial  chairs.  The  College  was  connected  with  the  Cardinal's 
palace  by  a' bridge,  and  \\henever  he  had  spare  time,  he  would  make  his 
appearance  quite  unexpectedly  amomr  the  pupils.  The  best  of  tutors 
does  not  always  possess  all  the  virtues  :  and  punctuality  is  not  the  special 
attribute  of  the  learned  professors.  The  Cardinal  had  a  way  of  his  own 
in  correcting'the  failings  of  professors  and  tutors  in  his  college.  Sometimes 
he  would*appear  at  the  fixed  time  for  the  opening  of  a  lecture,  find  the 
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lecture  hall   full  of  pupils,  and  waiting  for  their  professor.     When  that 
occurred  it  was  the  Cardinal's  wont  to  step  into  the    professorial  chair 
and   proceed  with   the  lecture,   whatever  the  subject  might   he.     More 
than  once  the  tardy  professor  appeared,  and  in  trepidation  offered  to 
relieve   the  Cardinal,    but   His   Eminence  always   went   on   to   the  end. 
His    only    reproof   to   the   dilatory    teacher    was    a    remark    that   the 
professor  might  have  been  unconsciously  kept   late  by   a    too    earnest 
preparation  of  his  subject ;  been  burning  the  midnight  oil  assiduously  ; 
was  over  tired,  or  in  some  other  way,  blameless.     This  sweet  method  of 
his  was  never  known  to  fail  in  securing  future  punctuality  from  the  erring 
teacher,  whoever   he  might  be.     True  to  his  old  predilections,  the  Car- 
•dinal  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  teaching  of   chemistry.     On  this 
: subject  he  frequently  lectured  and  gave  demonstrations,  and  in    all    the 
•subjects  on  which  he  touched,  it  is  the  testimony  of  both  pupils  and  masters 
that  he  was  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  grasp  and  his  lucidity 
•of  expression.     By  preference   and    where   the   knowledge  of  the  class 
addressed  warranted     it,  he  preferred  to  lecture  in  Latin,  and  was  very 
•exigeant,  cultivating  the  utmost  perfection  of    style  and  acquaintance 
with    the  greatest  of  its  classical  writers.     He  was  in  the  habit  also  of 
testing  the  efficiency    of  the  teaching  of  the  Latin  tongue  by  examining 
them       frequently    and    at    unexpected    times.      The    system   of  per 
sonal  supervision  which  he  introduced  into  "4t  he  work   of   the  college,  he 
instructed    his    priests    to    pursue    in    the     elementary    schools.     Here, 
again,    he   was    his     own     chief    inspector    of    elementary     education. 
Without  announcement  of  any  kind,  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  them  and 
carry  on  impromptu  examinations.     With  similar  energy  he  conducted 
the   disciplinary  work  of  the  See.  and  kept  himself   in    constant   touch 
with   the    Bishops   of   the    Umbrian   Marches.     In   every   emergency   of 
importance— and   emergencies   often   arose   as   the   results   ofvSardinian 
interference  with  the  work  of  the  Church— he  brought  his  brethren  of  the 
Episcopate  into  consultation,  and  seldom  issued  a  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Sardinian  authorities,  or  a  direction  to  the  people  of  the 
Province,  without  their  co-operation  and  approval.     It  was  only  by  this 
constant  association  of  effort  between  the  Cardinal   and  the  Prelates, 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  the  Marches  as  the  most  faithful  of  the  dis 
mantled   provinces  of   the   Church,    in   the   sentiment   of  lovalty  to  the 
Holy  See. 

His    vigilance     and     activity     in     Perugia    serves     to     explain     the 
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reason  why  lie  \vas  not  railed  to  the  Curia,  tin-  ecclesiastical  cabinet  of 
the  Pope-,  earlier  in  his  career.  "  He's  very  good  as  a  Bishop."  Pius 
IX.  was  reported  to  have  said,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Cardinal 
Pecci  <!iould  he  called  tro:n  Perugia  to  Rome.  He  was  certainly  more 
valuable  to  the  cause  of  religion  than  he  could  have  been  as  a  Cardinal 
ot  the  Curia.  The  Roman  Curia  is  peculiarly  constituted  as  a  Papal 
Council.  It  is  composed  o!'  Cardinals  occupying  See-  in  the  immediate 
vicmity  ot  Rome,  the  local  Sa (Trajan  Sees  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Phese  Cardinals  are  usually  the  heads  of  the  (ireat  Congregations  of 
the  Sacred  College,  and  each  of  them  is  therefore  in  touch  with  some  part 
of  the  administrative  \\ork  of  the  Church.  But  besides  the  occupants 
ol  the  Suffragan  Sees  there  are  other  Cardinals  who  may  be  and  are 
admitted  t,>  the  Curia.  Thus  \ve  have  Cardinal  Ledorhowski.  who  was 
able  to  advise  the  Holv  Father  on  all  matters  between  the  Church  and  State 
in  (lei-many,  and  Cardinal  Matthieu.  who  was  specially  (-ailed  to  the 
Curia  to  advise  on  the  very  important  relations  of  the  French  Republic 
with  the  Holv  See.  In  former  times  the  political  government  of  the 
Papal  States  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Curia,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical 
government  ot  the  whole  Church.  Consequently  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that,  owing  to  this  arrangement,  many  anomalies  may  have 
crept  into  the  civil  administration  of  the  States,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  remedy  that  Pius  IX.  so  readily  acceded  to  the 
demand  tor  popular  representative  government.  By  the  Constitution 
which,  he  granted,  the  proper  and  primary  functions  of  the  Curia 
were  conimed  to  acting  as  the  Cabinet  of  the  Pope  as  Spiritual  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  (iovernment  of  the  Roman  Kingdom  was  intrusted  to 
the  Cabinet  advising  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  Sovereign.  It  is  need 
le-.--  to  suggest  that,  now  with  the  Temporal  Power  in  abeyance,  the  duties 
of  the  Curia  are  limited  to  assisting  the  Pope  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  A  place  in  the  Curia  is  naturally  coveted  by  any  Cardinal 
endowed  with  great  ambitions.  But  it  was  ne\  er  coveted  by  Cardinal 
Pecci.  Pio  Xono  was  himself  anxious  to  secure  the  counsel  of  Pecci  on 
important  affairs,  and  without  calling  him  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Cabinet, 
obtained  it.  Besides,  several  of  theCaidinals  who  wen-  at  the  head  of 
departments  were  his  personal  friends,  and  sought  his  advice  on  many 
occasions.  After  he  left  the  Nunciature  at  Brussels,  he  was  generally 
consulted  on  all  affairs  concerning  the  well-being  of  the  Church  in  Belgium. 
\Yhen  any  difficult v  occurred,  it  was  Pio  Xono's  invariable  rule  to  tell  the 
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Prelect   of  Propaganda  to    consult    Pecci.     Many  such  occasions  arose, 
and  notably  his  services  were  invaluable  in  dealing  with  the  Educational 
Question  in  Belgium,  which  troubled  the  latter  years  of  Pio  Xono's  Ponti 
ficate.      It  was  a  subject  with  which  Pecci  above  all  men  was  particularly 
familiar.     He  had  re-organized   the  whole  system  of  Catholic  Education 
in   Belgium,  higher  and  elementary.      He  knew  every  politician  of  emi 
nence,  thoroughly  understood  the  currents  of  public    opinion,    and   the 
agencies  at  work  to  inflame  or  disturb  it.     The  conflict  with  the  Holy  See 
arc)S(-  m  this  wise-     Continental  Liberalism  had  succeeded  at  the   polls, 
and  a  "  Liberal  "Government  was  in  power,  an  extreme  -;  Liberal  "Govern 
ment,  compelled  if  not  willing  to  coquet  with  all  the  extreme  forces  of 
the     political     sectaries.      What      these     forces    are    may    be    readily 
apprehended,  when  we  find  Nihilism  amongst  them.     The'  supporters  of 
the  "Liberal  "Government  in  Belgium,  Nihilists,  Freemasons.  Anarchists 
of  all  shades,   demanded   the  secularisation   of  the  schools,   the  banish 
ment  of  religious  teaching,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  en 
dowments  made  by  pious  Catholics  for  the  education  of  its  poor  under 
the  influence  of  the  Church.     And,  for  the  time  being,  they  succeeded.    In 
the  delicate  and  difficult  negotiations  which  took  place  between  Brussels 
and  the  Vatican,  Cardinal  Pecci  was  constantly  consulted,  and  as  was 
usual  with  him.  he  advised  firmness  in  principle  and  diplomatic  arrange 
ment.     He  did  not  believe  in  a  policy  of  mere  denunciation.     But  the 
Belgian  Episcopate  appeared  to  hold  different  views.     Its  members  had 
been    openly    insulted    by    the    sectaries,     reviled    in    the    streets,    the 
Churches  made  the  scenes  of  turmoil,,  the  members  of  the  religious  eon- 
fraternities  denounced  and    even    assaulted    while    engaged    in    their 
religious  pursuits.     There  was  undisguised   profanity  in  the  Press,   and 
what  Catholics  and  it  maybe  said  oil  Christians  would  consider,  public 
blasphemy  openly  indulged  in.  Of  course,  the  subjection  of  the  priesthood 
to  the  military  laws  was  also  demanded.      The  "  Liberal  "  Government 
permitted  all  this,  because  it  dared  not  interfere  with  the  licence  of  its 
supporters.     The   King  of   the    Belgians   was  powerless,    lor  he   was    a 
Constitutional    monarch.     Cardinal    Pecci,    by    private    advice    to    the 
King,    did    his    utmost    to    modify    the    perilous  situation.      Ultimately, 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Belgium  were  broken  off,  the 
Papal  representative  was  recalled  from  Brussels,  and  the  Belgian  minister 
from    the    Vatican.      The   situation    became   less   aggravated   in   a    few 
years,  but  the  difficulty  which   had  arisen  was   handed    down    to    Leo 
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XIII.  to  find  a  solution.  He  was  consulted  over  similar  difficulties 
which  subsequently,  and  before  he  obtained  any  official  connection 
with  the  Curia,  had  arisen  in  France,  and  the  French  Educa 
tion  question  was  also  left  unsolved,  for  the  time  being/  It  would 
be  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work 
imposed  upon  a  Cardinal  of  the  Church,  even  when  he  is  not  of  the  Curia. 
Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
are  aware  that  he  spent  many  hours  of  his  industrious  davs  in  considering 
the  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  various  Congregations  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  the  letters  of  his  friends  among  the  Cardinals  at  Rome, 
asking  counsel  in  many  difficulties,  or  in  offering  him  similar  counsel 
in  his  perplexities.  The  Cardinals  of  the  Curia  gave  Cardinal  Pecci 
plenty  of  employment  of  a  similar  kind. 

Twice    during    his    episcopate  at    Perugia,    he  was  called  to    Rome 
to  participate  in  great  historic  events,  the  Declaration  of  the   Doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  the    end 
of  the  year  1854.  and  the  great  Ecumenical  Council  on  the    question 
of  the  Personal  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  other  matters  of  Faith,  at 
the  Vatican  in  the  years  1869-70.     Both  of  these  great  episodes  in   the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  were    humanly    made   possible  by  the 
presence  of  the   French  in   Rome.     They  preserved  for  the  Holy    See 
the  Sacred  City,  and  were  able  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  in  their  momentous    deliberations.     The    doctrine   of    the 
Immaculate    Conception    which    declares   that   the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
was    in  v  iew  of  the  merits  oi  Jesus  Christ,  the  saviour  of  the  human  race  by 
the  singular  grace  and  favour  of  Almightv  God  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  conception  in  the  womb  of  her  mother,  preserved  from  original   sin, 
and  was  taught  by  the  Church  in  the  early  ages.  It  was  not  deemed  nea 
sary  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  summon  a   council  for  the  explicit    definition 
of   the   doctrine,   inasmuch   as  the  tradition  of   the  devotion  to  "  Mary 
Immaculate"  had  been  unbroken,   though  some  times  disputed.     Hnir 
important  Councils  were,  in  course  of  time,  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
practice  of  the  devotion  and  the  objections  Uyt.   At  the  Council  of  Bash 
in   1439,  it  was  declared  that   the    doctrine   was    consistent  with  Faith, 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  decided  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sm  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.       Several  times  had  the  Popes    been    importuned  to  declare 
doctrine    obligatory,    but  as  it  had  only  been  in  dispute  by    a    section 
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of  the  School-men,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient.        The  devotion  to  the 
Immaculate  Conception  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Popes,  and  amongst 
the  religious  orders  of  the  Church,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Jesuits  were  its 
most  persistent  and  most  eloquent  advocates.     Duns  Scotus,  their  great 
doctor,   wrote  one  of  the  most  learned  of  his  theological  treatises  in   its 
defence.      Gregory   XVI.    put   the   Pontifical   seal    on   the   doctrine   by 
authorising  Bishops  to  preach  it.     But,   outside  and  inside  the  Church, 
a  movement  for  the  lessening  of  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin   began 
to  assume  dangerous  proportions.     It  was  then  that  Pius  IX.  determined 
to    give   certain  and  Apostolic  authority  to   the  belief.      When  he  was 
in  exile  in  Gaeta,  he  could  not  convene  a  Council  of  the  Church,    and  he 
therefore  exercised  his  Apostolic  prerogative  by  addressing  an  encyclical 
letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Universal  Church,  setting  forth  the   history 
of  the  subject,  and  requesting  their  opinions.     A  very  large  majority, 
first  giving  their  reasons,   voted  for  the  definition  of  the    Immaculate 
Conception.       It  took  many  years  to  consider  and  classify  the   replies, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1854  that  the  views  of  the   Fathers 
of   the   Church   were   ascertained.      Ample   time,   live   years,   had   been 
allowed  for  discussion,  and  the  interchange  of  opinions,  and  the  verdict 
was,  in  every  essential,  tantamount  to  a  decision  by  a  Council  in  assembly. 
The  legitimacy  of  this  method  of  procedure  needed  no  justification.     It 
was  the  method  of  the  Apostles,  when  distance  separated  them,  or   per 
secution  prevented  their  assembling  tor  the  purpose  of  viva  vocc  discussion. 
Cardinal   PVcd  had  always  taught  the  devotion  of   the  Immaculate  Con 
ception,  and  his  opinion  was  declared  in  favour  of  the  accepted  doctrine 
ol  ages  being  made  an  article  of  Faith.     With  a  splendour  of  ceremonial 
which  only  the  Universal  Church  could  command,  surrounded  by  a  great 
assembly  of  Cardinals.   Patriarchs.    Archbishops,   and  Bishops.    Peed,    as 
leader  of  the  Episcopates  of  the  Marshes  of  Umbria,  and  Wiseman  amongst 
them,  the  Doctrine   was    declared  at  St.  Peter's,  by  Pio  Xono.  and  the 
whole  Catholic  world  accepted  it  unhesitatingly. 

In  1865,  Peed  was  made  aware  of  the  death  of  his  only  English 
friend.  Cardinal  Wiseman.  They  had  met  only  once  since  the  eleva 
tion  of  both  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  that  was  in  Rome  in  December, 
1854.  Wiseman  was  in  the  "  Forties  "  fond  of  visiting  the  Catholic 
sanctuaries  on  the  Continent,  and  Belgium  was  one  of  his  favourite  holiday 
haunts,  while  Pecci  was  Nuncio  there,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
revival  which  Monsignor  Pecci  was  conducting.  Indeed,  from  him  he 
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received  many    a    hint  which  usefully  served  him  in  England    before  lie 
became  Archbishop  of  Westminster.     Pecci  found  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 
in  a  state  ot    disorganisation,  and  discovered  that  many  of  them,    the 
educated  chietly.  were  ashamed  of  their  religion— or  at  least  of  the   open 
profession  of  it.      Wiseman  found  precisely  the  same  conditions   existent 
in   the   Yicariates   of   the   Midlands   and  of   London.      Pecci    taught    the 
Belgium  Apathists  to  take  pride  in  the  Faith  by  making  the  Church  a 
public    influence    and    a    social    power.       Wiseman    roused    the     English 
Catholics  from  their    indifference  by  much  the  same  means,  by    himself 
as  it  were,   proclaiming  the    Faith  from  the  house-tops,  and    by  associa 
ting  it    with    the    promotion    of   science,    art.    and    the    public    weal.     A 
certain   Monsignor  in   Rome,  himself  the  correspondent  of  a  very    influ 
ential   Catholic   journal,    used   to   tell  a  story  of   Pecci 's  diagnosis   of   the 
old    Catholics    ot    England.      In  discussing    their    unwillingness  to  adopt 
openly  all  the  usages  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  Xuncio  is  reported 
to  have  remarked  :    "  In  the  minds  of  these  good  old  English   Catholics 
I    am   atraid    the   Catholic    Church    has   one   very   grave    imperfection." 
"  Imperfection— how  can  that  be.    Monsignor2"  asked   his   companion. 
"  Well,    you   see."   smilingly  answered    Pecci.    "  to   them,    the  Church   is 
only  Catholic  :    it  is  not   English."     The  witty  rejoinder  exactly  hit    off 
the  mood  of  the  English  Catholics,  or  some  of  them  of  this  period,    and 
showed   what   a   clear   insight    Pecci   had   into   character.     The    dialogue 
may  well   have  occurred   between   him  and   Wiseman,   and  was  said     to 
be  an  extract   trom  one  of  their  conversations.     Together,  during  these 
brief  holiday  visits  to  Belgium,  the  two  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
old    Belgian   cities,    and    Wiseman,    as    Manning   did.    years    afterwards, 
took   a   great   interest   in    the   progress    of    the    educational    institutions 
under  the  system  instituted  by  his  young  student  disputant  of   the  early 
days  in   Rome.     They  had  a  common  sympathy,  also,   in   the    material 
and  moral  condition  of  the   poor  in  large  cities  and  towns.       Wiseman 
had  some  grim  experiences  ot  their  condition  in  the  Midlands,  and    Pecci 
had.    as   we   know,    investigated    it    in    the   industrial   centres.      On    this 
serious  subject  they  thought  in  unison,  and  frequently  in  their   meetings 
interchanged  their  views. 

There  is  here  no  intention  of  writing  the  history  even  in  brief  of  the 
great  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70,  but  it  was  the  greatest  Ecclesiastical 
Parliament  of  the  Church  held  since  the  Council  of  Trent.  All  the 
world  waited  with  intense  expectation  on  its  decisions.  The  Govern- 
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ments     and     statesmen    of    Europe    sought     to    influence    the    Fathers 
of  the  Church  assembled  in   Rome,  generally  against  the   expediency  of 
exalting  the   Pope,   by  declaring  him  Ex-officio  Infallible    in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals.     Matters  of  faith   did  not   concern   modern    Govern 
ments,  but  matters  of  morals  did.     The  Pope  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Infallibility,  condemn  the  proceedings  of  Governments  as  immoral,    as 
opposed  to  the  moral  code  of  the  Church  :  and  then  the  attitude  of    the 
Catholic  subjects  of  those  Governments  would  be  a  thing  of    immense 
importance.     Hence  the  general  opposition  of  the  Governments  to    the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  definition.      Yet  the  Doctrine  of  the   Infalli 
bility  of  the  Pope  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the   Universal  Church  was  no 
new  one.      It   was  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.     At  various  times    the 
doctrine   had    been    mooted   that    the    Infallibility  of   the   Church    could 
only  reside  in   the  General   Body— in  an   .Ecumenical   Council    through 
its   decisions.     Those  with   a   leaning   towards   Gallicanism.   the    theory 
of  National  Churches,  occasionally  leant  to  this  view.     But  all    theolo 
gians  of  note  had  held  the  doctrine  that  the   Pope  when  speaking    e% 
Cathedra,  that  is.  in  his  position  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  onEarth.  could  not  err.  or  there  would  be  no  efficacy  in  the  promise 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  to   Peter.     The  Vatican  Council    was  a 
great    assembly    of    the  Bishops  of  the  Church,   not  for  the    particular 
purpose  of  discussing  and  deciding  on  the  question  of  Papal   Infallibility, 
but   for   the   general    consideration   of   various   matters   concerning    the' 
Faith  and  practice  of  the  Church.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  solemn  function, 
the  Eighteenth  Centenary  of  St.  Peter,  at  which  oyer  five  hundred  digni 
taries  of  the  Church  were  present  in  Rome,  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  announced 
his  intention  of  calling  a   general  Council  of    the    Church    to    assemble 
at  the  Vatican  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  the   8th 
December,   1869.     The  invitation  to  all  the  Bishops  throughout    the 
world   (there  were  then  eleven  hundred  of  them)  in  communion    with 
the  Roman  See.  were  instructed  to  secure  the  services  of  learned    theo 
logians  and  men  eminent  m  other  Church   studies,    as  Consultors      Im 
mediately  on  the  issue  of  the  Papal  Hull  of  Indiction  (the  summons  to 
(  ouncil),   a   large   section   of     theologians  determined   to   claim    the 
sion  of  the  coming  Council   on   the   question  of   Infallibility       The 
announcement   of   this   intention    created   something    like  consternation 
amongst    the    statesmen    and    the    politicians    of     Europe.      Amongst 
Catholic  Churchmen  of  all  grades  and  all  countries  it  caused   excitement 
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and  keen  controversy.  The  greatest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  differed 
in  opinion  before  the  Council  was  held.  In  the  interim,  the  whole  position 
of  the  Church  towards  modern  society  was  fiercely  discussed  and  two 
such  men  as  Manning  and  Dupanloup,  the  great  Bishop  of  Orleans,  were 
found  on  opposite  sides.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  too.  the 
Governments  in  whose  territories  Catholic  Sees  were  located,  attempted  to 
influence  their  Bishops.  In  Rome  itself,  when  the  Council  had  assembled, 
the  Ministers  of  the  various  Civil  Powers  were  perpetually  "  lobbying"  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  using  arguments  of  expediency,  "religious 
and  political,  but  chic-fly  political.  In  case  of  the  proposal  for  Papal 
Infallibility  being  affirmed  as  a  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  grave  questions  must  arise  in  every  country  as  to  the  relations 
ol  Church  and  State.  By  the  way.  there  has  never  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  Catholicism  when  such  grave  questions  were  not  in  evidence. 
Each  Bishop,  or  most  ol  them,  issued  pastorals  on  the  approaching 
Assembly.  Some1  of  them  entered  into  the  great  question  which  had 
been  mooted.  Others  of  them  contented  themselves  with  asking  the 
prayers  ot  their  flocks  lor  direction  in  the  solemn  deliberations 
for  which  with  prayer  and  research  thev  were  preparing.  The  polemical 
pastorals  were  very  plainly  criticised  in  the  newspapers.  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic.  The  statesmen  of  Catholic  countries,  but  more  especially 
of  France  and  Italy,  became  civil  to  the  Bishops,  and  persuasive  as 
well.  The  Italian  (iovernment  especially  was  anxious  that  a  definition 
oPInfallibilit  v  should  be  avoided,  and  found  means  of  approaching  the 
Episcopate,  going]even  the  lengtlfof  promising  policiesof  greater  toleration 
towards  the  Church  should  their  persuasions  prevail.  Many  ot  the 
Italian  Bishops  were  courteous  enough  to  receive  and  consider  the 
persuasions  addressed  to  them.  Cardinal  Pecci.  whose  influence  would 
have  been  a  powerful  aid  to  the  non-Intallibilists,  stood  aloof.  He 
could  have  no  consultation  with  the  Civil  Power,  or  matters  affecting 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  But.  had  he  been  so  inclined,  there  were  several 
reasons^to  suppose  thatjiis  attitude  would  not  have  been  modified.  He 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Catholics  who  were  strongly  impressed  with 
the  immediate  necessity  of  a  decision,  and  of  the  final  affirmation  of  the 
Personal  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits  were  the  exponents  of  the 
doctrine  during  the  controversy  preceding  the  Council,  and  Cardinal 
Pecci  was  on  the  side  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  not  perplexed  with  many 
oubts,  but  he  deemed  it  best  to  seek  the  constant  counsel  of  his  learned 
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brother,  Guiseppe,  who  had  a  high  reputation  among  the  Order  as  a  pro 
found  theologian.  Guiseppe  Pecci  was  a  Professor  at  the  Collegio 
Romano,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  theologians,  and  was  able  therefore 
to  give  the  Cardinal  valuable  assistance  in  equipping  him  for  the  conflict 
which  was  inevitable  when  the  Council  had  assembled.  Cardinal  Feed's 
views  were  therefore  well  matured.  He  saw  growing  in  the  world  a  spirit 
of  general  unbelief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Amongst  pious  Catholics 
of  the  labouring  masses  he  saw  the  development  of  theories  of  discontent 
and  of  governmental  idea,  which  tended  to  uproot  moral  ideas  and  repu 
diate  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He  saw  the  necessity  therefore  of 
firmly  defining  the  prerogative  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  successor 
of  Peter,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  men's  minds  as  to  what  leader  they 
should  follow  in  the  coming  conflict  between  anarchy  and  authority 
between  religion  and  unbelief.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sum 
moning  of  the  Council  was  exceedingly  opportune,  and  was  indeed 
providential,  inasmuch  as  the  definition  of  Infallibility  would  endow 
the  Pontiff  with  clear  and  unassailable  authority  to  instruct  princes 
as  well  as  peoples  in  the  way  they  should  go,  when  any  controversy 
affecting  faith  or  morals  arose  to  disturb  human  minds,  or  to  disorganise 
Christian  society. 

Every  bishop  in  Catholic  Christendom  looked  forward  to  the  Council 
as  the  great  event  of  his  life,  for  no  such  gathering  had  been  held 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  occur  again  within 
the  life  of  any  one  living.  The  Vatican  Council  was  the  twentieth 
Ecumenical  Council  held  since  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  order  to  make  it  thoroughly  representative  of  Christianity,  Pio  Xono 
invited  the  Oriental  Bishops  who  were  not  in  active  communion  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  when  at  last  on  the  8th  of  December  the  Council  was 
opened  the  assembly  was  undoubtedly  the  most  dignified  and  the  most 
picturesque  gathering  ever  presented  to  the  world.  Seven  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Bishops  were  present,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
Catholic  hierarchy.  Pope  Pius  presided,  and  his  throne  was  surrounded 
by  his  Cardinals,  while  in  the  corridors  and  at  the  entrances  the  noble 
guards  in  their  quaint  costumes  acted  as  guards  of  honour.  All  the  splen 
dour  of  the  Roman  Court  was  brought  into  requisition,  giving  spectacular 
eclat  to  the  great  gathering.  Rome  was  crowded  with  visitors,  the  Mite 
of  every  country  of  the  Continent,  princes,  nobles,  and  statesmen  from 
every  Catholic  land.  It  was  pretty  well  known,  by  this  time,  that  the 
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proposal  to  define  the  doctrine  of  .Infallibility  would  be  the  great  subject 
of  debate  and  decision.     The  hierarchies  of  the  Catholic  countries  were 
curiously  divided  on  the  crucial  question.     Although  Italy  was  virtually 
in  possession  of  the  Sardinians,  the  Italian  Episcopate  was  firm   in    the 
taith  that  it  was  expedient  to  declare  the  Pope  infallible.     The  Sardinian 
(Tovernment    had    no    influence    on    them.     One    hundred    and    seventy 
Italian   Prelates  attended,  and  amongst  them  Cardinal   Pecci  exercised 
a  consolidating  influence.     He  helped  to  secure  unanimity.     The  chief 
opposition  to  the  proposal  came  from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  French  hierarchy  was  not.  in  the  beginning, 
at  all  favourable.     On  tin-  German  side  Prince  Hohenlohe.    the    leader 
of  the  Catholic  aristocracy  in  Germanv  and  a  brilliant   Bavarian  states 
man,   had  made  every  possible  exertion   to  organise  opposition  in  the 
European  Courts  by  issuing  a  letter  pointing  out  the  pre;um.'d  dangers 
oi  the  general  recognition  of  Papal  Infallibility  to  Temporal  Governments 
and  political  movements.     Of  course,  within  the  Council  itself  the  states 
men  of  Europe  could  not  be  heard.    They  could  only,  outside  the  Council, 
influence  or  cajole  the  Prelates  In-longing  to  their  own  countries.       During 
the  heated  discussions  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  proposal. 
Archbishop  Manning  became  a  leader  of  those  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
which  in  tact  only  obtained  its  position  in  the  deliberations  by  his  advocacy, 
for  it  had  originally  been  ruled  outside  the  "  Schema  de  Ecclesia."     How 
ever,  the  powers  of  a  General  Council  are  plenary.  How  the  first  place  was 
given  to  the  question  of  Infallibility  is  recounted  by  Cardinal  Manning, 
who  subsequently  wrote  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  proceedings.     ''Alter  a 
long   discussion,"  he  writes,  there  were    at   last  only  two  Bishops.  I  and 
another,  who  persisted  in  presenting  petitions  for  the  definition  or    in 
other  ways  urging  the  question  of   Infallibility.      We   were    adjured   to 
Obey  the  will  of   the  Council  :  we  were  rebuked  for  wilful  and  obstinate 
obstruction.      I  do  not  know  what  might  not  have  happened  had  not  a 
Cardinal  of  eminence  come  to  our  support  ;    then,  several  Italian  and  some 
French  Bishops.     The  Council  was  adjourned,  and  at  the  next  sitting 
the  party  of  two  was  found  to  be  fast  growing  in  influence  and  numbers 
until  it  became  the  party  of  the  majority— the  victorious  party."     The 
members  of  the  opposition  to  the  definition  were  angry  with  Manning 
and  christened  him   "  Diabolus    Concilii,"   which    the  Archbishop  said 
he'regarded  as  the  "  most  glorious  of  titles."     Manning  was  everywhere 
amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  in  organising  the  favourable  forces. 
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Dupanloup    of    Orleans  was  remarkably  active  on   the  other  side.      He 
had  been  busy  promoting  a  movement  against  the  definition  since  the 
Centenary  Celebration  of  St.  Peter  in  1868,  and  Manning  too,  had  taken 
care   to   sound    the   English   hierarchy   on   the  great   question.      In   the 
beginning  it  is  evident  that  the  members  of  the  English  hierarchy  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  up  to  the  last  the  greatest  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,    Archbishop  McHale.  "John  of  Tuam,"  as    he   was   popularly 
called,  was  hostile  to   it.     Had   the   English  and  Irish  hierarchies  been 
ardent  in  advocating  the  desirability,   Maiming  would  have  had  more  than 
one  companion  in  petitioning  the  Council.     While  the  Council  was  sitting 
and  the  debate  was  proceeding  some  of  them  still   hesitated  ;  not    that 
any  of  them  doubted  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.     They  believed  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  Council,  the  Pope  in  defining  doctrine  or  in  declaring 
the  moral  law  of  the  Church  was  endowed  with  infallibility.     But  they 
regarded  the  definition  of  that  belief  as  an  article  of  faith  to  he  inoppor 
tune  and  fraught  with  danger  in  the  then  condition  of  Europe.     That  so 
much  passion  and  persistency  was  thrown  into  the  conflict  of  opinion 
on  both  sides  seems  astonishing  at  this  distance  of  time.     But.  after 
all,  both  passion  and  persistency  only  showed  the  zeal  which  directed 
the  opinions  of  the  assembled   Fathers  of  the  Church  in   their  delibera 
tions.     They  had  sought  guidance  by  prayer,  and  sound  judgment  by 
intense  study  ;  they,  in  fact,  regarded  themselves  as  the  human  instru 
ments  of  the  Divine  Will.    At  one  time,  it  was  stated  by  the  British  Am 
bassador  in  Rome.  Odo  Russell,  a  great  friend  of  Manning's  who  was 
constantly  in  communication  with  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  that 
the  opposition  party  had  thirty- four  French  Bishops,  forty-seven  German* 
and  twenty  Italian  Prelates  on  their  side.     An   International    committee 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  was  formed  by  the  non-opportunists  and 
devoted   its   attention  to  getting  up  a  petition   to   the  Pope  against  a 
declaration  of  Infallibility.     It  was  believed  that  at  least  one  English 
Bishop  had  joined  their  ranks,  the  learned  and  the  saintly  Ullathorne  of 
Birmingham.    While  thj  discussion  was  still  in  progress  an  attempt  was 
made  to  effect  a  compromise.     The  correspondence  between  Odo  Russell 
and  Archbishop  Manning  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  Manning 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  the  suggestion,  and  that  Pecci's 
friend,   Lavigerie  of  Algiers,  was  delegated  to  go  to  Paris  and  engage 
the  support  of  the  Emperor  in  its  favour.   It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Manning 
had  anything  to   do  with  the  matter,  for  throughout  the  session  of  the 
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Council  he  never  faltered  in  Ins  declarations.  This  movement  did  not 
succeed  however,  and  then  Monsignor  Dupanloup  set  about  organising 
a  petition  asking  for  the  prorogation  of  the  Council,  so  that  the  questio* 
of  Infallibility  might  be  left  in  abeyance. 

Throughout  all  the  gossip  of  intrigues  and  combinations  which  ( 
Russell  mentions.  Pecci's  name  does  not  appear.     He  was  so  sure  of  the 
belief  of  his  Italian  confreres  that  there-  was  no  need  for  him  to  consult 
anyone  else      He.   it   is   recorded,   only  interested  himself  in  carrying 
the  declaration,  and  in  his  few  letters  during  this  visit  to  Rome  is  silent 
on  things  pertaining  to  the  Council.     The  Council  was  sitting  oft  and  on 
for  four  months  before  the  question  of  Infallibility  was  reached. 
previous   contentions,    petitions,   etc..   had   been   directed   to   excluding 
it  from  the  Scheme,  but  when  the  Pope  decided  that  the  subject  should 
be  brought  up  for  discussion  and  decision,  it    became  evident   that 
result  would  be  victory  for  the  opportunists.     The  acknowledgment  of 
this  anticipation  by    many   of    the    Prelates   of    the    Opposition  was   a 
kind  of    recognition    of    the    proposed  doctrine.       It    is   not    desirabl 
it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  to  recount  the  scenes  which  occurr 
at  the  Council,  the  tactics  employed  to  obtain  delay,  the  devices  resorted 
to  to  defeat  or  to  conquer.     On  the  i3th  of  July,  1870,  the  Pope  declared 
the  decision  arrived  at,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope 
became  an  obligatory  article  of  faith  amongst  Catholics  throughout  the 
world     The  whole  Council  did  not  vote,  for  the  member,  of  the  Oppositi( 
generally  abstained,   but  the  proposal  was  carried  by  533  votes 
The  ending  of  this  greatest  of  Councils  was  dramatic,  lor  Europe  was 
•standing  in  the  expectancy  of  war.     On  the  I9th  of  July  war  was  m 
fact  declared  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  the  greatest  of  modern 
world  tragedies  was  begun.     The  Pope  was  declared  Infallible,  but  the 
last   vestige  of  his   Temporal    Power  disappeared   with  the  immediate 
annexation  of   Rome  by  the  Sardinian  monarchy.     Rome  was 
of  the  Popes  no  longer. 

After  the  declaration  of    the   Doctrine,   the  Council    was  adjourned 
to  meet  again  later  in  the  year,  but   the  adjourned  meeting  has  not   yet 
been  held.     It  was  felt  that  with  the   Sardinians  in  Rome  there 
be  no  guarantee  for  the  independence  of    its  deliberations  or  lor    the 
protection    of    the    persons  of    its  venerable    and    illustrious    members. 
All   Cardinal  Pecci's   astuteness   as   a   controversialist   and  his   learnm 
as  a  theologian    were  called  into  requisition  to  expound  and 
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the  doctrine.     The  "Liberal   Catholics"  of  Italy  attached  to  the    new 
political  regime,  if  they  did  not  repudiate    the  decision   of   the   Council 
openly,  interpreted  its  meaning  somewhat  liberally,  and  the  revolutionary 
party,  now  hangers-on  of    the  House  of    Savoy,  disseminated  the    idea 
amongst  the  workmen  of  the  towns  and  the  peasants  of  the    country, 
that  by  assuming  Infallibility  in  doctrine  and  in  morals  the    Pope  and 
his  successors  were  endowing  themselves  with  power  to    interfere    with 
and  direct  the  political  conscience  of  the  people,  and  to  coerce  the  Civil 
Government.     There  were  little  Dollingers  in   Italy  who  were  anxious,  if 
they  could,  to  set  up  as  "  old  Catholics  "  on  their  own  account.     Treatises 
by  Dr.   Dollinger  and  his  German  followers    who.     though    refusing  to 
accept   the    dogma,    still    called   themselves   Catholics,    were    translated 
into    Italian    and.    in    cheap    condensed   editions,    circulated    broadcast 
amongst  the  Italian  laity,  who  were  taught  that    henceforth  they   were 
required  to  obey  the  Pope  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  municipal  or  political 
privileges    of    citizenship.      The    foreign     evangelising    or    proselytising 
agencies  were  foremost  in  circulating  these  false  and    sometimes  blas 
phemous    diatribes.      The    Government   which    exercised    such    a    strict 
supervision  over  the  teaching  and  the  preaching  of    the    Bishops  and 
Clergy  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of   these   impudent  libels  on 
the  faith  of  the  Italian  people.      Cardinal  Pecci,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  protest  to   the  Government  functionaries,  took   the  simple 
course  of  instructing  his  clergy  to  constantly  keep  before  the  people  the 
true  interpretation  of    the   Dogma,  to  reiterate  to  them  that  it   did  not 
and  could  not  interfere  with  their    political  or  other  secular    opinions, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that  the  Pope  had  received 
no  new  power  to  teach  any  other  than  the  faith  of   the  Catholic  Church, 
and  no  mission  to  create  new  sins.      Setting  them  an  example,  he   went 
throughout   the  diocese  preaching  on  the  theme,  and  in  the   vernacular 
of  the  people  luminously  expounding  the  Dogma  and  defining  its  effect. 
The  "  Liberals  "  of  Umbria  were  put  to  shame,    and  all    the  expedients 
of  the   foreign  religious  agencies   baffled.     Other  bishops    adopted    the 
same  course  in  other  provinces,    and  the  consequence  was   that   in  Italy 
the  new  heresy  called  "  Old  Catholicism  "  found  no   resting-place.      The 
only  opponents  of  Infallibility  were  the  philosophic  agnostics,  the  enemies 
-of  all  faith,  and  of  every  Christian  doctrine. 
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ROMK  was  speedily  deserted  hv  the  Fathers  of  the  Council.  Occupied 
by   Italian   soldiery   it    was   no  place  lor  them.     Pio  Nono  declined 
to  recognise  the  new  masters  of  his  capital,  who  proceeded  to  occupy  his 
palaces,  and    to    duly    seize  the  property  of  the  Papacy  in  the  name  of 
United  Italy  and  the  Revolution;    His   Holiness  retired  to  the  Vatican, 
which  became  his  prison  and  that  of  his  illustrious  successor.      The  first 
duty  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  on  their  return  to  the  several   countries 
and   sees   was   to   promulgate   the   declared   doctrine,    and   this   they    all 
faithfully   did.    placets   and   non-placets,    and   abstentionists   alike.      On 
his  return  to  Perugia.  Cardinal  Pecci  was  received  with  great    ceremony 
and  popular  rejoicing.    His  people  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Council  with 
enthusiasm,    and   throughout    I'mbria   no    dissentient    voice   was    heard. 
Immediately  on  his  return.  Cardinal  Pecci  issued  a  pastoral,    explaining 
what  was  meant  by  Papal   Infallibility,  and  giving  the  history  of    the 
Dogma.     He.  later  on,  addressed  his  people  on  the   humiliation  inflicted 
on  the  Holy  See  by  the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  reiterated  all  he   had 
already  uttered  in  defence  of  the  Temporal  Power.     The  wonder  was 
that  the  Sardinians  did  not  proceed  against  him,  but  they  were   satisfied- 
They  had  Rome  as  their  capital  and  the  House  of  Savoy  ruled    all  Italy. 
In  Umbria  Pecci  maintained  his  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  Sardinian 
authority  and  refrained  from  advising  his  people  on  political    matters. 
There  was  a  disposition  to  make  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  an 
election  cry.     But  Cardinal  Pecci  felt  it  would  be  an  additional  humiliation 
to  the  Pope  to  have  his  name  and  his  sacred  position   dragged  through 
the  mire  of   Italian  party  politics.   He  advised  abstention  from  the   polls 
then,  as  he  did  during  his  memorable  Pontificate.     The  Temporal  Power 
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he  said  was  a  question  for  the  whole  Catholic  world  and    the  Catholic 
powers      So  it  was  that  he  watched  with  keen  interest  the  attempts  naade 
by  some  of    the  powers  to  find  a  modus  vivendi    between  the    Vatican 
and  Italy       His  friend.  Simeoni.    to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  had 
been  sent  to  Spain  as  special  Nuncio,  and  during  his  brief  tenure 
office    the  Spanish   Government    announced  its  intention  of  asc 
the  views  of  the  Catholic  powers.     But  nothing  substantial  came  of   it. 
The  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power,  however,  is  one  ol  thos 
certain  to  become  prominent  in  the  future. 

Cardinal  Simeoni  was  a  remarkable  man,  but  by  no  means  a    great 
statesman,  and  as  he  and  Pecci  are  to  be  associated  for  many  years  from 
this  period  some  account  of  his  personality  and  career  may  be  acceptabl 
He  was  not  a  Roman  patrician,  but  he  was   the  protege  oi  the  greate 
the  princely  houses  of  Rome,  the  Colonnas.  His  father  was  administrator  o 
the  Colonna  estates  and  Giovanni  was  born  in  1816,  six  years  alter 
friend,  the  future  Pope.     The  elder  Simeoni  was  called  Minister 
Princes  Colonna.  but  by  the  peasants  he  was  known  as  Vice-Prince. 
Colonnas  had  been  a  turbulent  race,  and  their  names  figure  very  largely 
indeed  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.     No  less  than  twenty  of  them  have 
been  princes  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  them  became  Pope  Martin    V., 
the  Pontiff  who,  in  his  adversity,  sought  refuge  in  the   country  of  the 
Peccis   and  found  amongst  them  stout  defenders  of  his  rights. 
ciation  between  the  Colonnas  and  the  Peccis  began  early  in  the   hist 
of  both  families.     Two  centuries  before  a  Colonna  ascended  the  Pontifical 
throne.  Cardinal    Giovanni  Colonna,   the  first  ecclesiastical  prince  of  the 
race  who  entered  the  Sacred  College,    was.  in  more  senses  than  one.   a 
member  of  the  Church  Militant.     Created  Cardinal  in    1216    by     'ope 
Honorius  111.,  he  was  appointed  Legate  to  the  Christian  army   of  John 
King  of  Jerusalem.     He  could  wield  the  sword  as  well  as  the    pastoral 
staff,  and  led  the  Christian  hosts  as  one  of  the  military  chiefs  at  the  siege 
of  Damietta.     The  first  Cardinal  Colonna  was  evidently  endowed   with 
all  the  belligerent  intrepidity  and  intensity  of  his  race,  for  he    was  so 
prominent  in  the   fray  that  although  the  Christian  soldiers   were  victors 
their  priest-leader  became  a   prisoner  of  the  Saracens, 
chronicles  of  the  Crusades  have  much  that  is  marvellous  to    tell  of  his 
captivity,  and  all  that  they  have  to  tell  testifies  to  the   maintenance  < 
the  same  courage  in  defeat  which  called  him  to  the  foremost  place    m 
action.     He  was  condemned  by  his  captors  to  be  quartered  alive.     Pro- 
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parations  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  were  made,  and  the  Saracen 
chiefs  and  soldiery  surrounded  him  to  witness  the  dismemberment    of 
Christian    priest-soldier.     His   stoical   calmness,   however    and    the 
:t  resignation  and  Christian  faith  with  which  he  came  to  his  doorr 
ron  the  admiration  of  his  captors  that  they  hade  him  go  free  at  the  last 
moment,   and   the  chroniclers  say  that  he   brought    back  with  him    to 
Home  from    the  Holy  Land  the  veritable  pillar  at   which    Christ     was 
scourged,  and  which  is  still  preserved  at  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Praxides 
\.  another  Colonna,  Giacomo,  was  called  to  the  Cardmalate   by 
Nicholas   III.     The  second  Cardinal  Colonna  was  credited  in    the 
popular  estimation  with  the  full  measure  of  ambition  which  has    made 
the  princes  of  his  family  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  Italian  chronicles 
of  the  lour  following  centuries.     I,  happened  that  the  Colonnas  favoured 
the  election  ot  the  meek  Pope  Celestine,    known    in  the  Calendar  as  St 
Celestine.     Within  five  months    after    his    election     Celestine  abdicated 
and  returned  to  his  old  Monastic  cell  at    Murrone.     With    the    election 
of  Boniface  VIII.  as  his  successor,    the  Colonnas   created  a  civil  war  in 
the  Papal  States,  refused  allegiance   to  Boniface  on  the  ground   thai  a 
Pope  could    not    resign,    and    therefore'    that    the    new    Pope    had    not 
been    lawfully     elected.      They    went    the    length    of    issuing    a    pro- 
clamation    protesting    against     the    authority  of    Boniface,  and    affixed 
to   the     door    of    the    Papal     Palace.     To    counteract    the    schemes 
the    enemies    of     the     Holy    See.    within     and    outside    the    Church 
the   hermit.  Celestine,    was   placed  in  honourable  confinement.     On    the 
pretence  of  liberating  him.   the  Colonna    Princes  rose  in  open    rebellion 
to  the  Papal  sovereignty,  and  obtained  the  friendly  alliance  of  Frederick 
of  Sicily      Stephen  Colonna.  favoured  I>y  his  two  relatives  in  the  Sacred 
College-,    openly   attacked    the    Pope's    household    as    its    members     wen- 
journeying  from   Anagni   to   Rome,   and   took   possession  of  the    Papal 
treasures  which   wen-   being  borne   to   the   Eternal   City.     Frederick    of 
Sicily  had  arranged  to  make  an  armed  descent  on  the  States  of  the  Church 
and    thus   deprive    the    Pontiff   of    the    Patrimony   of    Peter.     Boniface, 
who  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  intrigues  against  him.    summoned 
Stephen  Colonna  to  surrender  the  fortified  cities  in  his  possession,    and 
called  upon  the  two  Cardinals  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     Their  refusal 
and  the  continued  revolt  of  their  relatives  brought  down  upon  them  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church,  and  at  last,  m  solemn  Consistory,  the  Pontiff  was 
r ompelled'to  promulgate  a  Bull  in  which  he  deprived  them  of  their  dignities 
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•md  revenues.     The  words  of  the  inflexible  Boniface  in  promulgating  the 
terrible  decree  were  touching  in  their  fatherly  tenderness.     He  reminde 
the  Cardinals  that  they  had  obeyed  him  as  Pope  ;   participated    wit 
him  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  assisted  him  in  the  solemn  Sacrifice 
Mass    and  had  been  united  with  him  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
decrees      The  Colonnas  were  thus  the  originators  of  the  curious  spectacl. 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  "  unfrocking  "  of  two  of  its  ecclesiast 
princes      Excommunicated  from  communion  with  the  faithful,  a   speedy 
vengeance  fell  upon  the  rebel  leaders,  and  they  were  compelled 
refuge  in  France,  where  their  intrigues  paved  the  way  for  the  ex 
Avignon      Another  Cardinal  ColSnna-Pompey-followed  the  evil    pre 
cedent  of  the  enemies  of  Boniface,   by  withstanding  the  authority 
Adrian  VI     who,  imitating  the  victor  of  Palestrina  almost  to  the 
deprived  the  contumacious  Cardinal  of  his  dignities.     Cardinal   Pompe; 
however,  who  inherited  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  race,  made  noble  amends 
by  delivering  the  Pontiff  who  had  stripped  him  from  the  hands  of   the 
Constable  de  Bourbon.     Another  Cardinal  of  the  name-Mark  Antony- 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  under  Padre  Montalto-famous  in    the 
story  of  the  Papacy  as  Sixtus  V.     With  varying  degrees  of  fealty,  througr 
out  "the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  up  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  when  the  last  Cardinal  of  the  family  was  called  to  the   Senat 
of  the' Universal  Church,  the  Colonnas  continued  to  give  either  service 
or  untoward  trouble  to  the  Sovereign- Pontiff,  and  even  now  stand    at 
the  head  of  the  unordamed  section  of   the    Pontifical    family.     Simeom 
owed   much    of   his    advancement    in    the   Church    to   the  influence  of 
the  family  with  which  he  was  associated.     But  he  deserved   distinction 
on  his  own  merits.     His  piety  was  conspicuous,   his  learning  profound, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  unmistakable.     In  1875, 
having  given  years  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Holy  See.  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Chakedon  in  purtibns&nd  was  promoted  to  the  Cardinalate 
as  a  reward  for  his  service  in  Spain. 

Simeom's  return  to  Rome  seems  to  have  been  providentially  d 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  for  his  Nunciature 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  in  order  that  he  might  assume  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Giacomo 
Antonelli,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  the  adviser  and  the  friend, 
some  people  believed  the  evil  genius,  in  matters  temporal,  of  Pio  Non 
No  man  was  more  thoroughly  hated  by  the  propagandists  of  revolution 
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than  Antonelli.  and  no  career  better  illustrates  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Church  than   his.     Originally  he  had  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  would 
<>nc  day  become  a  great   Papal  Statesman.      He  was  the  son  of  a  wood- 
S°nin0    in    the    Pontine    Marshes.       His    advancement   was 
that   in    1841    he    was    appointed    Under    Secretary    of   State 
f°r  ^e  Interior,  an  office  identical  with  that  of  Under  Home  Secretary 
in   Great    Britain.     Three  years  afterwards,   it   was  discovered   that    he 
1  a  decided  talent  in  financial  affairs,  and  he  was  appointed  Second 
-  and  a  year  later    Finance  Minister  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
hancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The  Cardinalate  was  conferred  upon 
IX.  in  the  first  year  of  rus  Pontificate.     He  thus    became 
-s     popularly    called    a    Lav    Cardinal.       It    was.     however     as 
Secretary    of    State    that    lie    made    himself    famous      He    had 
deal    with    the    statesmen     of    all     European    Courts     in    matters 
the   Papacy,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  great  politicians  and 
atesmen  with  whom  he  came  in  contact   all  attest   the  astuteness  of 
3  diplomacy  and   Ins  devotion    to   the    Holy   See.       It    was    he    who 
drew  up  the  Constitution  which  Pio  Xono  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
-  although  it  was  undoubtedly  Ventura  who  suggested  the 
winch    it    embodied..     He    was     then    a      Foreign    Secretary 
Liberal  Cabinet,  and   but  for  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  under 
aini  and  Garibaldi  would  have  continued  to  be  a  progressive  Papal 
H  he  became  a  reactionary,  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  Sardinian 
steadfastly  resisting  ,ts  chum  to  the  headship  of  the  Italian 
was  driven  to  that  policy  of  "  No  Surrender,"  to  the  Revolu- 
the  outrages  of  the  revolutionists  on  Religion  and  the  Holy  See 
being  a  man  of  strong  character,  was  very  human  and  a  good 
Fhose    who   were    not    altogether   with    him    were    Ins   enemies 
cci  was  not  with  him  in  many  of  his  political  acts,  and  it  is  true  that 
Antonell,     never  regarded  the  Cardinal- Bishop   of  Perugia  with  favour 
een  written  by  a  Catholic  writer,   that    Pio  Xono  never  liked 
and  that  Cardinal  Manning  shared  his  dislike.     The  fact  is  that 
'Hi  was  against  Pecci's  advancement,  and  that  Pecci  himself  was 
oUimb.tHmsof  honourm  the  service  of  the  Church.  Of  Cardinal  Antonelli 
when  his  lack  of  chanty  and  his  strenuous  hostility  to  those  who  did  not 
him  are  counted  against  him,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he 
lever  said  Mass,  heard  a  confession,  nor  administered  any  of  the  Sacra- 
e  was  not  blessed  with  the  graces  of  the  priesthood  for  the  guid- 
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ance  of  souls.  Though  ho  is  reproached  with  having  accumulated  great 
wealth— he  was  a  millionaire— and  his.  brothers  were  shrewd  Roman 
bankers,  ho  was  yet  a  benefactor  of  the  poor.  Pius  IX.  was  not.  in 
the  habit  of  entering  on  his  list  of  friends  oppressors  of  the  poor. 

With  the  death  of  this  great  statesman  the  way  was  opened  for   the 
advancement  of  Cardinal   Peed.     Official  greatness  was   indeed   thrust 
upon  him  by  the  importunity  of  his  friend  Simeoni  and  by  the  desire  of  the 
Sovereign   Pontiff   himself.     So   strong   was   the   wish   of   Pio   Xono   to 
secure  his  services  near  his  person  that  he  offered  him  the  Bishopric  of 
Frascati.  one  of  the  suburban  Sees  of  Rome,  which  carries  with  it  mem 
bership  of  the   Curia.      But   while  gratefully   acknowledging  the   high 
honour  intended  for  him,   he  refused  to  desert   Perugia.       The   Peru- 
gians  had,  thirty  years  before,  asked  for  his  appointment,  and  he  could 
not   requite   their  devotion   by  leaving   them   unless   under  imperative 
command.     The  command  came  sooner  than  was  expected.     Antonelli 
died  in  December,   1876,       The  year  1877  was  the  Episcopal  Jubilee 
of  Pio  Xono.     In  June,  1827,  he  had  been  consecrated  as  Bishop,  and  at 
the  desire  of  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom,  the  event  was  celebrated 
with    great    ecclesiastical    pomp    and    general    rejoicing.     From    every 
Catholic  country   pilgrimages  of  the  faithful   were    organised    and.   in 
spite  of  the  Sardinian  occupation  Rome,  for  the  time,  became  a  Papal 
city.     The  Italian  Government  watched  the  preparations  for  the  coming 
Jubilee  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  quite  unnecessarily  made  prepara 
tions   to   suppress   a   possible   revolt   against   its  usurpation.     The  City 
was  filled  with  troops,  as  if  to  overawe  the  pilgrims,  who  came  in  their 
tens     of     thousands.        Every      Christian       land     was      represented. 
Xon-Catholic  countries  sent  their  felicitations,  but  England  was  officially 
silent  on  the  great  occasion.     The  enthusiasm,  throughout  Italy,  was  so 
intense  that  the  Government  feared  or  pretended  to  fear  revolt  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Rome,  and  as  many  restrictions  as  possible  were 
placed    on    the    Bishops    and    Clergy   desirous    of  visiting  Rome.     The 
withdrawal  of  stipends  was  threatened  as  the  penalty  of  any   expression 
of  too  gushing  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See.     But  the  Italian  Hierarchies 
and  their  flocks  were  earnest  and  were  not  afraid.     It  was  deemed  by 
them   appropriate   that   in   the   presentation  of  congratulations  to   the 
imprisoned  Pope,  the  provinces  in  which  he  had  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  Episcopate  should  voice  the  feeling  of  Catholic  Italy.  Accordingly, 
the  Prelates  of  Umbria  and  .Emilia  selected  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia  as 
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their  spokesman,  and  requested  him  to  draw  up  their  address,  and 
himself  read  and  present  it  to  the  Holy  Father.  When  the  great  occasion 
arrived.  Rome  was  filled  with  the  elite  of  the  Catholic  world.  Princes 
of  the  Church  and  the  humble  members  of  the  religious  orders,  bishops 
and  clergy,  the  Catholic  nobleman,  the  merchant,  the  workman,  the 
peasant,  ladies  of  high  degree,  i.e.,  of  the  bourgeois  and  the  picturesquely- 
clad  peasantry  of  all  the  Italian  provinces,  of  Spain,  and  of  Southern 
France,  mingled  together  in  the  streets,  crowded  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  knelt  together  in  prayer  for  the  happiness  and  deliverance 
from  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  and  day  by  day 
thronged  into  the  Vatican  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  Pontiff, 
and  reverently  receive  the  Pontifical  blessing.  But  the  solemn  event 
ot  the  Jubilee  was  the  presentation  of  the  addresses  from  the  Hierarchies 
of  the  Catholic  world,  and  in  that  impressive  ceremonial  Cardinal  Pecci 
was  next  to  the  Pontiff  himself,  the  leading  figure.  One  can  fancy  the 
venerable  figure -for  though  he  was  only  then  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  the  illustrious  Cardinal  looked  like  a  human  shadow,  thin,  pale, 
emaciated,  vet  a  spiritualised  being— standing  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
at  the  head  of  the  Italian  Cardinals.  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  and 
other  prelates,  all  clad  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  and  in  that  musical 
and  sonorous  voice  of  his  proclaiming  the  loyalty,  devotion,  and  affection 
ot  his  mitred  brethren  and  their  people  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  Univer 
sal  Church.  There  was.  it  is  said,  a  solemn  stillness  as  he  read  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  Latin  address  which  he  had  composed. 

'  Surely."  he  said.  "  it  is  by  an  admirable  design  of  God's  providence 
that  while  under  your  Pontificate  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  Christ.  Her  Divine  Head,  have  been  allowed  to  make- 
war  against  both — the  most  bitter  war  which  in  the  past  or  the  present 
ages  the  memory  of  man  can  recall— we  should  also  be  permitted  to 
behold  a  succession  of  happy  events,  which  bring  into  the  most  pro 
minent  light  the  ardent  love  of  the  Christian  world  for  the  Church, 
and  the  most  faithful  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  Chair.  The  more 
skiltulh  devised  were  the  schemes  of  our  enemies--  the  more  successful 
did  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionary  sects  prove— thanks  to  the  con 
nivance  of  the  temporal  powers— the  more  closely  did  faith  and  charity 
draw  souls  together  among  the  Catholic  nations,  the  nearer  did  the 
bonds  of  union  draw  the  flock  to  the  shepherd,  the  children  to  their 
parent,  the  firmer  appeared  the  faith  of  all  in  the  Pontifical  authority, 
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the  more  constantly.  O!  Most  Holy  Father,  shone  forth  the  love  of  the 
whole  world  for  your  person.     We    cannot  help  feeling  that  events 
directed  towards  a  happy  and  prosperous  issue,  when  we  see  the  fait] 
of  every  land  pouring  in  pilgrim  crowds  to  the  Vatican,  laying  their  liberal 
offerings  of  Peter's  Pence  at  your  feet,  uniting  in  solemn  public  prayer 
or  "iving  expression  in  some  other  way  to  the  common  joy,  all 
to  celebrate  in  concert  the  happy  anniversary  of  that  day  on  wine 
fifty  years  ago,   God  called  you  to  be  consecrated  as  a  Bishop.      We 
therefore    Most  Holy  Father,  the  pastors  of  your  provinces,  especially 
those  of  the  Marches,  Umbria  and  .Emilia,  and  the  flocks  confided  to  o 
care   can  yield  in  fervour  to  none  more  dutiful  obedience  to  you,    in   our 
reverence  for  the  supreme  power  of  Peter,  and    in    our  enthusiasm 
the  celebration  of  this  most  happy  day.     You  were  born  in  the  Mars 
of  the  noble  blood  of  Smigagha.     Happy  Umbria  first  received  you  as 
Bishop   first  the  Church  of  Spoleto  had  the  benefit  of  your  labours 
was  graced  by  your  virtues,  and  last  /Emilia,  glorified  by  your  past 
care  and  the  splendour  of  your  Roman  Purple,  sent  you  to  Rome 
ascend  the  sublime  Chair  of  Peter.  Therefore,  while  in  our  own  names  we 
acrain  and  again  renew  to  you  to-day  the    solemn  profession  of    our  in 
violable  union  with  this  same  Apostolic  Chair  of  Peter  and  of  our  loving 
devotion  to  your  person,  we  also  declare  in  the  deepest  joy  of  our  hearts 
that  both  our  priests  and  people  share  with  us  this  same  profession,  ; 
our  heartfelt  sentiments.       Many  as  are  the  acts  of  fraud  and  violence 
by  which  impious  man  unceasingly  endeavour  to   shake  their  constancy 
in  the  Christian  religion,   they  nevertheless  remain  bound  to  you  by 
unswerving  obedience,   and  from  their  inmost  souls  accept  the 
ings   which   your   infallible   authority  sanctions.     They  unite  with  us  in 
beseeching  humbly  but  fervently  the  Divine  Prince  of  Pastors  to  pour 
down  on  you  with  unsparing  hand  the  fulness  of  His  choicest  gilts 
forting   and    directing   you   in    the   bitter    trials  which  press  upon  yoi 
saving  and  preserving  you  for  the  honour  and  increase     of  religion  t 
the  defence  and  support  of  His  Church.    That  you  may  have  some  visil 
proof    though  never  so  small,  of  the  most  dutiful  reverence  which  t 
and  we  bear  you,  we  pray  you  to  accept,  Most  Holy  Father,  the  litt 
offering  they  make  to  relieve    your  need  and  which  we   pray  you  t 
estimate  by  the  love  of  the  givers,   not  by  its  material  amount, 
only  remains,  Most  Holy  Father,  that  you  who  love  us  all,  bestow  < 
ourselves  and  all  the  faithful  people  of  our  dioceses,  who  have  so  much 
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to  contend  with  in  the  present  difficult  times    of   revolution,  the  Apos 
tolic  Benediction  which  shall  bring  them  wisdom  and  strength.     This 
we  ask  tor.  all  the  more  readily  that  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that 
God,  at  your  prayer  in  this  day  of  great  joy  to  you  and  your  children 
pour  down  on  all  of  us  the  plentiful  streams  of  heavenly  blessing." 
Loud  applause  from  the  dignified  assembly-greeted  the  orator,  and  the  Pope 
was  moved  to  tears  as  he  received  the  address,  and  gave  the  Pontifical  bene 
diction.  The  allusions  to  his  sojourn  in  Umbria  went  to  his  heart,  and  re 
called  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his  saintly  life.  He  greeted  Cardinal  Pecci 
with  great  affection,  and  when  the  function  was  over  turned  to  Simeoni 
the  Secretary  of  State,  exclaiming  :   "  Why  have  we  not  seen  more  of 
We  must  see  more  of  him."     Cardinal  Pecci  was  immediately 
requested  to  have  private  audience  of  His  Holiness,  to  receive  from  his 
own  lips  a  special  expression  of  thanks  for  the  address,  and  memories 
of  the  Cardinal's  governorship  and   the   Pope's   Episcopate    at  Spoleto 
were    interchanged.      It  was  at   this  interview  that  Pio  Xono  expressed 
his    strong  desire  that  the  Cardinal  should  be  nearer  to  his  person  in  the 
future.       Pecci    pleaded    his    advancing    years,     his    frail     health,    the 
affection  existing  between  the   Perugians  and  their  bishop,  the  bonds  of 
many  years  of  association,  as  excuses  for  his  hesitation  to  come  to  Rome. 
Pius,  with  his  usual  gentleness,  merely  answered  :  "  It  is  well  that  you 
love  your  children,  Kmineuce.  but  do  not  forget  that  the  Father  needs 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Pope  Pius  almost  daily 
gave  audience  to  Jubilee  pilgrims,  and  the  strain  on  his  enfeebled  con 
stitution  soon  began  to  tell.    Cardinal  Pecci.  too.  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  Rome  during  the  summer  months,  through  illness.    He  therefore  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  Cardinals  and  dignitaries  of  the  Papal 
Court,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  known  only  by  reputation. 

While  thus  detained,  the  turning  point  in  his  great  career  arrived.  Car 
dinal  Philip  de  Angelis,  an  intimate  friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Pio 
Nono  was  Camerlengo  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  He  had  earned  the  dis 
tinction  by  a  long  hie  of  trouble  and  suffering  in  defence  of  the  Holy  See. 
De  Angelis  was  one  of  Pecci's  early  friends  in  Rome-one  of  the  few  great 
ecclesiastics  with  whom  the  humble  Cardinal  of  Perugia  held  frequent 
communication.  He  was  a  man  after  Pecci's  own  heart,  learned,  cour 
ageous,  uncompromising  where  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  were  in  danger, 
anxious  that  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  should  be' felt  and  appreciated 
by  the  masses  of  the  people  throughout  the  world.  Like  Pecci,  by 
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pastoral  and  protest,  he  had  constantly  resisted   the  encroachments  of 
the  secular  power  on  the  spiritual  domain  of  the  Church.     During  the 
residence  of  Pope  Pius  at  Gaeta,  DC  Angelis  had  denounced  the  sacrehgious 
proceedings  of  the  usurpers  of  the  Papal  possessions,  and  was  imprisoned 
by  them  for  several  weeks,  at  Ancona,  being  dragged  ignominiously  from 
his  episcopal  palace  at  Fermo,  of  which  he  was  Bishop.     An  attempt  was 
made  to  poison  him  during  his  incarceration,  but  no  one  was  punished 
for  it,  and  it  was  therefore  reasonably  supposed  that  his  captors  were 
privy  to  the  attempt  at  murder.     Again  in  i86f>,  when  the  Sardinians 
were  in  possession  of  Fermo,  he  protested  against  their  annexation  of 
Church  temporalities,  their  persecution  of  the  clergy,  and  their  desecra 
tion  of  the  marriage  tie  ;  and  a  second  time  he  was  sent  to  gaol,  and  was 
incarcerated  in  Turin.     There  he  remained  a  captive,  treated  almost  as 
a  common  malefactor,  for  some  years.    For,  then  the  Sardinian  Govern 
ment  was  triumphant,  and  had   made  its  secret  compact  with  Napoleon 
III.     Such  a  man  naturally  attracted  Pecci's  admiration  and  friendship. 
His  claim  on  the  affections  of  Pio  Nono,  however,   arose  from  other 
causes.     De  Angelis  voted  for  the  election  of  Giovanni  Mastai-Ferretti 
as  Pope  at  the  Conclave  of   1846,  and  Ferretti  suggested  the  election  of 
De   Angelis.      They  were   of   the  same   age,   and  both  came  from    the 
Marches.      And    de    Angelis    had   been   one   of  the    chief    advisers    of 
Pius  in  favour  of  summoning  the   Vatican    Council    and    declaring   the 
Dogma  of  Infallibility.     De  Angelis  was  President  of  one  of  the  Depart 
ments  into  which  the  Council  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
special  subjects  of  doctrine  or  discipline.     It  was  therefore  an  immense 
tribute  to  Cardinal  Pecci  that  Pio  should  have  at  once  selected  him 
to  succeed  his  old  and  trusted  companion  in  the  Church.    The  Secretary 
of  State,  Simeoni,  carried  the  Holy  Father's  desire  to  Pecci;  who  still 
hesitated  to  accept  any  office  at  the  Vatican.     Cardinal  Franchi,  then 
Prefect    of    the    Propaganda,    added    his    persuasion,   and  at  last  the 
Pope  sent  for  him,  and  laid  an  imperative  command  on  him  to  accept 
the  great  dignity  offered  to  him.     Pope  Pius  had  learned  to  love  and 
to   trust   the   Cardinal   completely.      Pecci's   obedience   as   well   as   his 
gratitude  compelled  his  acceptance.  The  Cardinal  was  then  engaged  in  com 
pleting  his  last  pastoral  on  the  "  Church  and  Civilisation,"  and  his  appoint 
ment  as  Camerlengo  interrupted  its  composition.     When  at  last  it  was 
finished  he  added  a  touching  message  to  his  flock,  telling  them  of  the 
coming  separation.     He  was  not^called  upon  to  relinquish  the  Bishopric 
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of  Perugia,  for  lie  had  already  consecrated  Monsignor  Laurenzi  as  his 
coadjutor,  to  whom  was  now  committed  the  active  duties  of  the  epis 
copate.     His  farewell  was  brief,  for  the  Cardinal's  heart  was  overflowing. 
"  Closely  associated  with  you  as  we  have  been  during  these  long  years, 
by  the  sacred  bonds  of   the  pastoral  ministry,"  he  wrote,  "  by  mutual 
relations  which  have  always  produced  a  constant  interchange 'of  affec 
tionate  sentiments  we  feel  now,  dearest  children,  how  heavy  is  the  weight 
of  our  separation  from  you,  which  though  it  is  justified  by  the  most  im 
perative  reasons,  is  still  grievous  to  us.     With  this  feeling  we  look  forward 
to  the  approach  of  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  when  we  can  break  our  en 
forced  silence,  and  address  you  words  of  Christian  instruction.     Since 
we  may  not  return  to  you  in  person,  we  do  so  by  this  letter,  never  to 
converse  with  you,  and  that  we  may  gather  mutual  comfort  from  the 
exchange  of  our  common  sentiments  of  faith.     These   are    the    consola 
tions  which  God  keeps  in   store  for  bishops  to  make  up  for  much  sorrow 
and  bitterness.     What   can   be  more  grateful  to  us  than  to  hold  converse 
with  the  Hock  who  are  our  crown  and  dearest  joy,  than  to  speak  to 
them  of  C.od  and  of  His  Christ,  and  of  His  Holy  Church,  of  the  duties 
of  our  religion,  and  of  its  immortal  hopes,  and  to  repeat  to  them  the 
Apostolic,    words  :    '  Therefore,    my    dearly  beloved  brethren,  and   most 
desired,  my  joy  and  my  crown,  be  ye  steadfast   in  the  Lord,  my  dearly 
beloved.' 

It  is  not  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  reproduce  in  full  this 
celebrated  pastoral  of  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia.  It  was  really  divided 
into  two  parts— the  one  issued  as  the  Lenten  pastoral  of  iS;;.  and  the 
continuation  as  the  pastoral  of  iS7S.  It  was  his  last  address  to  his  flock, 
and  was  actually  read  when  lie  was  already  on  thevergeof  his  election  to 
the  Supreme  Pastorate  of  the  Universal  Church.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
pastoral  he  dealt  with  the  modern  conception  of  civilisation.  He 
desired  to  dispel  the  confusion  "  which  is  so  dexterously  introduced 
in  the  popularised  ideas  that  one  does  not  know  clearly  that  which  has 
been  condemned  as  false  from  that  which,  being  true,  is  adopted.  The 
war  which  is  being  carried  on  against  God  and  His  Church  is  all  the 
more  formidable  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  waged  loyally,  but  is 
conducted  with  fraud  and  treachery.  If  the  impious  men  who  live  in  our 
midst  would  only  speak  out  and  tell  us  what  they  mean,  and  what  they 
are  aiming  at.  our  work  would  be  a  very  easy  one.  The  faithful  would 
then  perceive  the  enormity  of  their  intentions,  and  could  be  easily  dis- 
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suaded  from  listening  to  them.     This  is  not,   however,  the  method  by 
which  they -go  about  their  work.     They  use  terms  which  Hatter  their 
hearers— terms   which,   not  carrying  any  precise  meaning,   are   thrown 
as  food  to  public  curiosity.     Many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  their 
artifices,  but  to  mention  only  one  which  the  misbelievers  make  frequent 
use  of.     Who  does  not  know  how  great  a  noise  is.  made  in  these,  our  times, 
about  '  Civilisation,'  as  if  between  it    and    the    Church     there    existed 
any   intrinsic    repugnance,   any   irreconcilable  hostility.     The   word   in 
itself  is  vague.     Those  who  use  it  are  not  careful  to  define  it.     It  has 
become  a  sort  of  scourge  which  they  hold  over  our  shoulders  as  an 
engine  for  overthrowing  our  most  sacred  institutions,  a  means  of  opening 
the  way  for  the  most  deplorable  excesses.     If  the  Word  of  God,  and  he 
who  represents  God  on  earth,   are  turned  into  ridicule,   it  is  because 
'  Civilisation  '  requires  it.     It  is  '  Civilisation  '  that  demands  that  a  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  Churches  and  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  on  the  other  hand  seeks  to  have  the  dens  of  sin  multiplied. 
'  Civilisation  '  calls  for  theatres  bereft  of  good  taste  and  of  any  respect 
for  modesty.     In  the  name  of  '  Civilisation  '  usurers  are  allowed  freedom 
to  exact  enormous  interest,  and  speculators  are  given  licence  to  amass 
dishonest  gains.     In  the  name  of  '  civilisation  '  an  immoral  Press  poisons 
souls,  and  Art,  prostituting  itself  defiles  the  sense  with  hideous  figures 
and  aids  in  the  corruption  of  the  heart.     Beneath  the  charm  of  this  spell 
word  held  on  high  as  an  honest  standard,  the  pestilential  ideas   which  it 
covers  are  freely  disseminated,  and  between  the  loud  crash  of  modern  ideas 
and  the  noise  and  confusion  which  it  creates,  the  impression  is  formed 
that  we  are  to  be  condemned  if  this  Civilisation,  does  not  rise  to  more 
splendid  destinies.     The  struggle  which  has  been  inaugurated,  and  which 
its  authors    call    a  battle  for   Civilisation,    should   with   greater   truth 
and   propriety   be   designated   a    crusade    for    the    violent    oppression 
of  the  Church."     This  is  certainly  a  clear  and  vigorous  statement  of 
what   the   Continental    Liberal   or   reformer   means    by  "  Civilisation." 
Then  the  Cardinal  presents  the  other  side  of  the  picture  by  describing 
what  the  Church  has  done  for  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  how  it 
has,  besides  teaching  faith  in  God  and  appreciation  of  His  works,  given 
us  moral  ideas,  aided  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  of  the  arts,  but, 
above  all,  of  the  higher  morality.     This  is  a   theme  with    which    most 
educated  Catholics  are  familiar.     But  the  Cardinal  was  addressing  simple 
Italians  in  their  native  language,  and  warning  them  against  the  pro- 
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pagandists  of  Materialism  and  the  claim  of  the  Civil  Power  to  become 
tl|!'  moral  arbiter.  As  promised  in  his  farewell,  the  subject  was  resumed 
in  the  Lenten  pastoral  of  i,s;S.  written  m  the  leisure  moments  that 
could  be  spared  from  his  duties  as  Camerlengo.  For  while  Pope  Pius 
lay  ill.  he  was  in  constant  attendance  at  his  side.  The  final  pastoral  deals 
with  all  the  old  grace  of  language  and  strength  of  keen  argument  with  the 
influence  ol  the  Church  as  the  great  civilising  power  of  the  world.  He 
points  out  with  unfaltering  cogency  that  the  Church  is  the  source  of 
the  moral  teaching,  on  which  all  efficient  civil  laws  are  formed,  that  she 
is  the  mother  ot  the  Arts  and  sciences,  the  guide  of  domestic  lite,  the 
guardian  of  the  poor,  the  monitor  of  those  who  rule  and,  those  who  are 
that  she  alone  has  been  able  and  alone  is  authorised  to  define 
the  limits  and  the  dutiesof  both  and  to  direct  the  ruler  m  the  way  of  justice. 
and  the  ruled  m  the  duty  ot  citizens.  And  he  gives  a  bold  and  convincing 
picture  of  what  the  world  would  be  without  religion  and  without  the 
Church. 

Hi-  absence  from  his  people  was  not  his  only  trouble  in  the 
memorable  year  of  the  Episcopal  Jubilee,  which  brought  some  sorrows 
"i  a  personal  kind  :  and  ot  these  greatest  was  the  death  of  the  companion 
ot  his  early  days,  Cardinal  Duke  Riario-Sior/a.  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Naples.  His  was  the  life  of  an  ideal  prince,  of  a  model  Archbishop.  Horn 
as  he  was,  a  son  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful  families  in 
the  Italian  Peninsula,  the  descendant  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  might  have  ruled  Italy  from  end  to  end.  had  he  so  chosen,  he  gave 
of  his  fortune,  his  talents,  and  his  strength  to  the  moral  and  material 
redemption  of  the  Neapolitan  poor.  He  was  one  of  the  few  prelates 
in  Italy  whom  the  Italian  C.overmnent  dared  not  molest,  for  had  a  hair 
ot  his  head  been  touched  the  Neapolitans  would  have  repudiated  the 
House  of  Savoy,  which  they  never  sincerely  loved.  Kiario-Sforza  kept 
up  the  intimacy  of  their  early  days  with  Pecci.  and  was  his  affectionate 
friend  in  all  his  difficulties  and  anxieties. 

Cardinal  Pecci  was  called  to  the  Vatican  as  Camerlengo  not  a  day 
too  soon,  for  Pio  Nono  was  stricken  with  illness  within  a  few  months 
after  his  assumption  of  the  exalted  office.  In  December,  1877,  Pope 
Pius  was  lying  apparently  sick  unto  death,  when  Cardinal  Manning  was 
called  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Cardinal's  hat.  Manning  arrived  in 
Rome  on  the  2jnd  of  December,  and  the  new  Camerlengo  was  then  at 
the  Vatican,  and  already  anticipating  that  he  might  at  any  time  be 
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culled  upon  to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  Pontificate  during  an  interregnum. 
For,  those  who  knew  Pius,  his  Prelates  of  the  palace  and  the.  Cardinals 
of  tlu1  Curia,  saw  that  he  was  slowly  passing  to  the  end  ol  a  saintly  and 
an  illustrious  life,  lie  was  able  to  receive  Manning  on  the  2jrd  of 
December,  and  in  his  diaries  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  describes  the 
meeting.  The  Pope  was  in  his  library,  but  in  bed  propped  up  with 
pillows.  "  HLs  countenance  was  natural  and  bright,  but  his  voice  was 
weak,  and  his  feebleness  was  evident."  Yet  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  hold 
a  Consistory  on  December  Jist.  and  with  his  own  hands  bestow  the  hat 
of  the  Cardinalate  on  his  affectionate  friend  from  Westminster.  .It 
was  hoped,  by  some,  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  that  he  might  recover. 
On  the  sixth  of  February  Manning,  who  had  seen  him  frequently  and  alone 
during  the  protracted  illness,  was  received,  but  Pius  was  so  near  his 
end  that  he  was  unable  to  sign  documents  legibly.  He  gave  Cardinal 
Manning  his  blessing,  but  in  a  very  weak  voice.  The  end  came  the  very 
next  day.  February  7th,  the  Camerlengo  and  other  Cardinals  being 
present.  The  last  hours  of  Pio  Nono  were  beautifully  majestic,  and 
have  been  described  by  many  pens.  The  present  writer  prefers  to  any 
other,  because  of  its  pathetic  simplicity,  the  brief  narrative  given  by 
Cardinal  Manning.  Having  received  a  message  that  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
of  Rome  had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  the  Vatican,  Manning  went 
thither  in  the  morning.  "  On  reaching  the  Ante-Camera,"  he  writes, 
"  I  found  many  of  the  Cardinals  already  there.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  the  end  was  near.  I  went  into  his  bedroom  and  found  him  some 
what  raised  in  his  bed,  breathing  with  difficulty.  He  was  motionless, 
and  his  face  calm  and  grand.  I  knelt  clown  and  kissed  his  hand.  He 
said  :  'Addio  Carissimo.'  Cardinal  Bilio.  who  was  standing  by,  gave 
my  name.  He  said.  Sicitro.  with  an  emphasis,  meaning  that  he  had 
recognised  me.  These  were  his  last  words  to  me.  I  then  went  out, 
but  waited  through  the  day  and  went  into  the  room  three  or  four  times, 
and  saw  the  gradual  approach  of  the  end.  Once  I  saw  him  lift  the 
Crucifix  to  his  lips,  and  then  drop  his  hand  on  his  bed.  At  last,  about 
5.30,  I  went  in  and  found  that  the  end  was  come.  The  room  quickly 
filled,  and  the  change  came,  just  at  Ave  Maria,  a  quarter  to  six.  It  was 
a  majestic  death,  surrounded  by  filial  love  and  devotion.  I  never  saw 
so  many  men  in  tears.  The  Camerlengo  then  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican."  Some  further  glimpses-  at  the  scenes  in  the  death-chamber 
are  supplied  by  Cardinal  Manning.  They  are  given  in  an  address  to 
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the  clergy,  spoken  after  his  return  from  Rome.  Having  said  that  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  admitted  to  an  intimacy  witji  Pius  IX., 
which  only  his  paternal  kindness  could  account  for.  and  during  that  long 
period  it  was  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  speak  with  the  Pope  on  matters 
of  great  anxiety,  he  adds.  "  But  in  the  last  five  weeks  of  his  protracted 
life  no  subjects  of  such  a  kind  ever  passed.  I  had  the  happiness  of  sitting 
by  the  side  of  his  sick  bed  to  console  his  last  days.  No  subject  of  his  mani 
fold  and  great  anxieties  was  ever  spoken  of  ;  no  business  however 
slight  was  ever  introduced.  I  felt  that  the  sick  bed  of  Pius  IX.  was 
sacred,  and  that  all  affairs  and  interests  of  his  great  office  belonged  to 
those  whose  direct  responsibility  it  was  to  treat  them.  But  I  had  the 
happiness  of  conversing  with  him  only  on  such  thoughts  and  things  as 
were  consoling  and  cheerful  and  free  from  all  anxious  thought.  More 
than  once  in  these  live  weeks  1  was  able,  as  I  hope,  to  bring  before  him 
some  momentary  solace,  and  I  thank  God  that  my  lot  was  so  ordered 
that  I  stood  beside  the  Pontiff  whom  we  all  served,  revered  and  loved 
in  the  last  days  and  in  the  last  moments  of  his  great  and  glorious  life." 
And  as  it  was  with  Manning  so  it  was  with  Peed  and  all  the  chosen 
friends  of  the  Sacred  College  who  surrounded  him. 

It  was  a  noble  ending  of  a  noble  career,  for  whatever  estimate  men 
may  have  formed  of  his  policy  towards  the  nations,  no  one  has  ever 
doubted  the  great  qualities  of  character  which  his  every  act  revealed. 
His  great  charity,  it  is  admitted,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  in 
judgment  and  counsel,  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  and  in  many  matters 
relating  to  things  .of  the  world,  as  distinct  from  the  things  of  the  Faith, 
guided  him.  Charity  towards  men  was  the  conspicuous  note  of  his  life,  even 
in  the  days  before  he  entered  on  an  ecclesiastical  career,  when  he  was  a 
young  man  of  Society,  but  of  virtue  as  well  in  Rome.  Cardinal 
Manning's  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  spoken 
at  Newcastle,  may  have  been  the  expression  of  the  affection 
and  the  close  association  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  more  than  a 
matured  critical  judgment.  But  it  is  eloquent.  "  When."  he  said, 
"  the  history  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  shall  be  written,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  resplendent,  majestic,  and  powerful 
one  that  has  reached  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Church  with  greater 
power  than  that  of  any  other  Pope  in  the  whole  succession."  The 
Camerlengo,  Cardinal  Pecci  writes  in  a  more  sober  but  no  less  appreciative 
tone.  While  the  Pontiff  lay  dead  in  the  Vatican,  the  Cardinal 
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snatched  a  few  moments  to  add  to  his  pastoral  letter  in>hat  may  be 
called  a  postscript  addressed  to  his  clergy  :     "  When  I  began  to  write 
this  letter,"  he  adds,  "  I  was  far  from  thinking  that  our  glorious  Pontiff 
and  most'  loving  father  would  be  so  suddenly  snatched  away.     I  was 
hoping,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  be  restored  to  better  health,  that 
I  might  once  more  ask  his  Apostolic  benediction  for  you,  and  ask 
in  return  to  pray  for  your  chief  and  parent.       God  in  his  designs  has 
deemed  it  better  that  it  should  not  be  so.     He  has  hastened  for  his 
servant   the   reward   merited  by  the   long   and   precious  labours  under 
gone  for  the  Church,  onr   common  mother,    by   his  immortal  deeds,  by 
the     sufferings,     endured    with    such     constancy,     dignity    and    firm 
ness.       Dear    fellow    labourers,    do    not    forget    to    make    mention    in 
the  Holy   Sacrifice  of   this   soul    in   which   God   had   painted  so   vivid 
an  image  of  himself.      Speak   to   your   flocks    of   his   merits,  tell  them 
how     much     this    great    Pope    has     done    for    the    Church    and    for 
souls,  but  also  to  promote  the  reign  of  Christian  civilisation.     I  beseech 
you. 'dearest  brethren  and  beloved  children,  to  ask  earnestly  of  God  to 
grant  soon  a  head  to  the  Church,  and  to  cover  him  when  he  is  chosen 
with  the  shield  of  his  power,  in  order  that  the  bark  of  Peter  may  be 
safely  guided  through  the  surging  waters  to  the  wished-for  haven."   And, 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid   that    the   persistent  aim  of  Pio's  life  had 
been  the  exaltation  of  religion  as  the  real  and  only  safe  emancipator 
of  the  human  race.     Pius  IX.  was  buried  without  the  public  pom])  which 
before   the   Italian  occupation  of   Rome,   marked  the  obsequies  of  the 
Popes.     There  was  no  public  funeral  procession,  no  tens  of  thousands 
of   mourning  people  lining  the  streets  and  thronging  the  Piazza  di  San 
Pietro,  no  firing  of  funeral  guns,    nor  outward  signs  of  the  twofold  sover- 
ei<*ntv.     But   there  was.  a   more   impressive   ceremonial   in   the   simple 
obsequies  which  the  new  Camerlengo  arranged  and  conducted.     Special 
correspondents  of  the  Press  were  not  so  plentiful  twenty-five  years  ago 
as  they  are  to-day.     But  dozens  of  them  were  in  Rome,  and  each  in  his 
way  described  what  he  saw  of  the  solemn  pageant.     Their  chief  concern 
was  with  the  outward  incidents.     Public  commotion  was  feared,  as  if  the 
Catholic  mourners  in  Rome  could   in   the    presence   of   the   Death  have 
any  thought  of  turbulence.     The  apprehensions  of  the  authorities  were 
not  fulfilled.     The  city  was  silent.     Signs  of  mourning  floated  every 
where.     The  churches  were  filled  on  the  day  of  the  final  obsequies,  with 
the  multitudes  kneeling  in  supplication  for  the  happiness  of  the  saintly 
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soul,  which  even  cynics  believed  had  been  at  once  taken  to  the  Eterna 
Mansion  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church,  whose  Divine  authority 
the  dead  Pius  represented  on  earth,   tor  the  fulfilment  of  whose  Divine. 
Mission    he    only    cared    to    live.       And     as     it     was     in    Rome     so     it 
was    thn.u^hout    the.     Catholic    world.     Millions    knelt    in    supplicating 
prayer,    joining    in    that    great     Psalm    of    Requiem,     the    "  De     Pro- 
fundis."    the   prayer  of   the   Church    tor   mercy   to   all   her  children,    the 
lowliest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  in  the  world.      But.  within  the  Vatican 
and  at  St.   Peter's  the  funeral   rites  were  simple,   though  not  devoid  of 
solemn  splendour.     Cardinal  Manning's  picture  of  the  last  offices  is  not 
diffuse.     He   tells   us   that    "  The   Xovendiales   began   with   the   lying-in 
state  and  the  Masses  in  St.  Peter's,  and  closed  by  the  Masses  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.      On   the  evening  of  Saturday,    the   <)th.    the   body  was  carried 
from  his  apartments  by  the  private  way  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  to  St.  Peter's,  the  Sacred  College  following.      It  was  a  majestic 
and  solemn  sight.     The  Holy  Father  was  vested  in  Pontificals  with  a  gold 
mitre,  and  lay  upon  a  cloth  of  red  and  gold  lama.     The  whole  procession 
seen  by  torchlight  down  the  stairs,  was  grand  and  beautiful.     Still  more 
grand  and  beautiful  was  the   burial,  or    titniitlazionc,    on  the  night  of  the 
i.jth.     We  went  down  into  the  Chapel  and  kissed  the  feet.      I  laid  my 
Pectoral  Cross  on  the  left  foot  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  a  prayer  for 
perseverance  in  all  that    I   have  learned  from  Pius  IX.      We  then  went 
across  St.  Peter's  to  th-  Chapel  of  the  Choir.     The  procession  then  went 
to  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  and  the   bier  was  hmvre.l  to   th-j  ground 
before  it,  as  if  to  receive  the  bKssing  of  St.  Peter  on  his  successor.     Then 
it  re-entered  the  Chape!,  and  the  Office  was  said,   and  the  Gcst:i  Pn  IX. 
were  read  over  the  body,  which  was  placed  in   the  coffin,  and  a  cloth 
\vas  laid  over  the   face   by  the  Maggior   Duom  >.   and  the  coffin  closed. 
The  Sacred  College  then  retired,  and  the  coffin  was  carrie  1  an  1  deposited 
in  the  loculns  over  the  door  side  of  the  Choir.     This  was  our  last  function, 
and   our   last    assistance   rendered   to    Pius    IX."     What   a   magnificent 
picture  a  great   painter  could  make  of  that   scene  !      Cardinal   Manning 
laying  his  Pectoral  Cross  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  Pontiff.     The  Catrnrlen-o 
is  in  possession,  an  1  hi-  asks  from  his  flock  that  God  m  ty  grant  soon  a 
head  to  His  Church,  and  to  "cover   him   when  chosen  with  the  shield  of 
His  prayer,  was  soon  to  be  answered,  for  the  preparations  for  the  Conclave 
were  almost  complete. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CARDINALS  AND  CONCLAVES — WHAT  IS  A  CARDINAL  ? — THE  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  CARDIXALATE — ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ITS  POWERS — THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  CARDINALS — ITS  FUNCTIONS  IN 
THE  CHURCH — HOW  THE  CARDINALS  BECAME  PAPAL  ELECTORS — HOW 
THE  EARLY  POPES  WERE  CHOSEN  —  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
SYSTEM — THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CONCLAVE — ITS  FORMS  AND  CERE 
MONIES — THE  ELECTION  OF  A  POPE. 

THERE  is  not  and  there  never  was  upon  this  earth  a  work  of 
human  policy  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that  Church  joins  together 
the  two  great  ages  ol  human  civilisation.  No  other  institution  is  left 
standing  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  cameloparcls  and  tigers 
bounded  in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.  The  proudest  Royal  houses 
are  but  of  yesterday  when  compared  with  the  line  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiffs. "  Thus  wrote  Macaulay  in  his  great  essay  on  Rank'-'s  "  His 
tory  of  the  Popes."  It  is  of  this  ancient,  unbroken  line  of  great  rulers 
of  the  Christian  Empire  on  earth, — greater,  more  widespread  than  any 
secular  power  which  has  existed  since  the  human  race  appeared,  the 
career  of  Leo  XIII.  forms  a  continuation.  The  origin  of  the  Pontificate 
and  the  early  continuity  of  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Pontiffs  are 
not.  however,  lost — as  even  Macaulay  suggests — in  the  mists  of  history. 
The  validity  of  the  Papal  Authority,  of  the  right  of  Leo  XIII..  his  pre 
decessors,  and  his  successors  to  govern  the  Church,  depends  upon  the 
evidences  of  continuity.  There  is  nothing  mythical  about  these  evi 
dences  even  in  the  first  days  of  Catholic  Christianity,  when  the  Popes 
had  their  palaces  and  their  cathedrals  in  the  Catacombs.  Well  pre 
served  tradition,  the  basis  of  authentic  chronicle,  lias  enabled  the 
historians  of  the  Church  to  trace  the  succession  of  Pope  to  Pope — from 
the  day  when  Our  Lord  gave  His  Divine  Commission  to  Peter,  the  first 
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Pope  of  Rome,  down  to  Leo  XIII.  The  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Papal  power  and  of  its  extension  over  the  earth,  has  still  a  fascination 
as  enthralling  as  it  had  for  Macaulay.  who  regarded  it  from  the  outside, 
nuieh  as  a  reverent  worshipper  ot  antiquity  might  stand  in  awe  before 
the  Kgyptian  Pyramids,  conjuring  up  niental  pictures  of  the  Pharoahs 
and  their  Courts,  or  of  Moses  the  Deliverer  rescuing  his  people  from  their 
bondage;  or.  tor  the  other  traveller,  who.  standing  amid  tlu*  ruins  of 
the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  reviews  in  rhapsody  the  departed  glory  of  the 
empire  ot  the  Ca-sars.  But  here  the  growth  of  the  great  Pontifical 
dynasty  must  be  briefly  recorded  from  the  interior  view.  And,  if  one 
can  imagine  the  lite  of  the  Church  in  the  Catacombs  —of  which  there 
is  ample  and  illustrative  evidence  —and.  generation  by  generation, 
follow  its  ascension  from  its  dungeon  to  its  exaltation  at  St.  Peter's  ; 
its  struggle  through  persecution  by  the  secular  powers  ;  its  conquest  of 
C;esar  :  its  enthronement  at  the  Imperial  seat  of  the  Gesars  ;  its  crusades 
lor  the  deliverance  ot  the  souls  of  men  :  the  broadening  of  its  area 
till  men  ot  ;:11  the  races  ot  nn:iki:i  1  are  numbered  amongst  its  subjects, 
till,  as  to-day,  men  of  every  colour,  of  every  degree,  of  ea-ry  n  itioa  ility,  are 
fellow-citizens  within  its  spiritual  Kmpire  the  conviction  nn>t  hocom? 
overpowering  that  only  the  Will  of  its  Divine  Founder  could  have  guided  it. 
through  all  ages  and  all  its  vicissitudes  towards  the  fulfilment  of  tin- 
design  embodied  in  the  commission  given  to  Peter.  Those  outside  the 
Church  ot  Peter,  otten  wonder  at  its  marvellous  development — as  well 
they  may  and.  unwiliingor  unable  to  account  for  it  assign  all  sorts  of 
reasons  but  the  true  one  for  its  spread  amongst  the  peoples,  and  for 
the  continuity  ot  its  headship.  The  Church  lias  merely  grown  according 
to  the  laws  of  its  spiritual  nature,  just  as  from  infancy  to  manhood  the 
human  being  passes  through  the  inevitable  stages  of  his  physical  develop- 
mi  nt.  Though  it  was  born  in  Jerusalem.  Rome  became  its  cradle. 
And  the  household  of  the  Faith  alwaxs  had  its  head  of  th.-  Christian 
family  in  the  person  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  ordinances  ot  the  Church  the  Pope  is  only  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Hut  the  See  of  Rome  is  the  primatial  See  of  the  whole  Church.  By  virtue 
ot  his  Roman  Bishopric,  the  Pope  is  the  Primate  ot  the  whole  Christian 
world.  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  the  Popes  were  chosen  by 
the  Priests  and  the  Catholic  people  of  the  Roman  diocese,  the  election 
taking  place,  in  those  times,  in  the  Catacomb-  or  in  the  hiding-places  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  electors  were  then  the  Priests 
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and  the  Deacons  of  the  Roman  dis^e.  The  people,  all  authorities, 
agree  in  acknowledging,  were  admitted  "to  some  share  in  the  Episcopal 
election.  Their  part,  however,  was  confined  to  the  right  of  objecting 
to  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  and,  therefore,  for 
the  Primacy  of  the  Church.  The  candidate  of  the  clergy  mi^ht  be  objec 
tionable  in  character  or  otherwise  unfitted  to  govern  those  over  whom 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  spiritual  authority.  The  early  Catholic 
Christians  were  therefore  asked,  if  they  had  any  objection,  to  declare 
it  ;  just  as  in  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  of  marriage  in  our  Church, 
the  congregation  is  called  upon  to  declare  any  reason  of  which  they  have 
knowledge  which  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
The  essential  laws  of  the  Church  in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  government 
have  always  been  very  simple  in  their  character  and  in  their  formal 
expression.  Whenever,  in  our  time,  a  Pope  has  to  be  elected,  we  read 
various  statements  concerning  the  rights  enjoyed  by  certain  of  the 
Catholic  powers  to  object  to  or  veto  the  election  of  any  particular  candi 
date  for  the  Papal  Chair.  The  power  exists,  and  is  partially  a  survival 
of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  laity,  the  right  of  objection  on  valid  grounds 
in  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  but  it  is  also  partially  a  special  claim 
which  was  admitted  when  the  Popes  became  influential  temporal 
sovereigns.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  emergence  of  the  Roman 
Church  from  the  Catacombs  marks  the  beginnings  of  the  Cardinalate. 
Though  the  Cardinals  were  not  constituted  the  electoral  body  for  some 
centuries  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dignity  is  of  early 
origin  in  the  Church.  As  the  Church  grew  in  dimensions,  and  its  organisa 
tion  was  systemised  according  to  its  growing  requirements,  there  ap 
peared  a  degree  of  the  priesthood  which  was  known  as  Cardinalis 
Prcsbyicrii — that  is  to  say,  chief  or  arch-priests.  The  word  from  which  the 
term  Cardinal  is  derived  means  a  "  hinge  "  :  and  its  application  to  a 
degree  of  priesthood  meant  that  the  arch  or  Cardinal-priest  was  the  "  hinge  " 
upon  which  the  door  of  his  particular  Church  turned.  Bellarmine,  the 
great  Church  historian,  himself  a  Cardinal  of  distinction,  was  able  to 
trace  back  the  existence  of  Cardinal-priests  to  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  several  of  them  were  present  at  the  Council  of 
Rome  held  by  Pope  Sylvester  I.  in  the  year  324.  Several  Churches  in 
Rome  designated  their  chief  priests  as  "  Cardinals,"  and  at  a  later 
period  several  of  the  Churches  or  congregations  of  Catholics  outside 
Rome  claimed  to  have  their  Canons  so  designated.  Amongst  these 
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was  the  Church  of  Fenno.  over  \vhich  as  Bishop  —  IVcci's  predecessor  as 
Camerlengo.  Cardinal  de  Angelis— presided.  In  the  nintli  century, 
it  is  pretty  conclusively,  established  that  Cardinals  were  recognised  as 
a  specific  order  in  the  hierarchy. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  004.  had  his  Cardin-.ilis  Prtsbvtzrii : 
and  it  is  established  beyond  (juestion  that,  two  centuries  later,  tlie  order 
of  Cardinal-  held  an  acknowledged  position  ia  the  service  of  the  Church. 
In  .S4IS  Popr  Lr()  speaks  of  the  celebrate  1  librarian  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Anastasius.  as  "  Presbyter  Cardirius  Xoster,"  or  Cardinal  priest  :  and 
describes  him  as  holding  the  title  of  the  Church.  St.  Marcella  the  Martyr. 
T!ie  existence  of  Cardinals  and  their  office  is  tlr.is  clearly  defined. 
Kleven  hundred  years  ago.  it  is  evident  thit  the  Cardinals  were  regarded 
as  th  chiet  priests  of  the  Roman  Churches.  To-day  every  Canlinal- 
;  nest,  like  Anastasius.  is  appointed  to  some  Rom. in  Church.  He  is 
called  Cardinal  of  the  title  of.  say.  St.  Gregory,  or  of  some  o>h<T  of  the 
early  saint-,  patrons  of  Churches  in  the  diocese  of  Rome.  Gradually 
the  occupants  of  the  Holy  See.  either  at  the  request  of  the  Chun-lies  or  of  his 
own  motive,  selected  the  Cardinal-.  The  Pope  just  referred  to.  Leo  III., 
was  tlie  first  to  form  the  Cardinal-  into  a  •  irporate  body.  He.  in  fact, 
instituted  the  College  of  Cardinals  as  early  as  the  year  8lo,  and  the 
members  ol  the  College  were  the  Pontiff's  advisers  and  assistants  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.  Moroni,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
traces  the  existence  of  the  College  of  Canlin  ils  clearly  from  that  time. 
Its  number-  were  nol  defined,  and  necessarily  depended  upon  the  will 
ot  the  reigning  Pontiff.  By  this  time,  the  Cardinals  had  become  the 
Papal  elector-,  and  their  privilege  was,  in  its  character  and  operation, 
subject  to  modifications,  now  and  then.  Knierged  from  the  Catacombs, 
the  Church  extended  throughout  Kurope  as  well  a-  throughout  Asia; 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff  from  time  to  time  was  called  upon  to  legislate 
tor  its  government  and  administration.  One  of  the  great  anxieties  of 
the  Pope-  who  witne--ed  the  widening  of  their  spiritual  domain,  was  to 
secure  the  uninterrupted  succession.  For,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the 
Spiritual  Sovereign  of  the  subjects  of  many  secular  Prince.-,  and  with 
the  inspired  foresight,  with  which  they  are  endowed,  many  of 
the  Popes  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
had  a  very  practical  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  director  of  the  faith  and  the  conscience  of  their  sub 
ject-.  It  remained  for  the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  reformers,  the 
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peasant-born  Pope-  Sixtus  \'..  to  raise  the  Cardinalate  to  the  dignified 
position  which  it  holds  to-day,  and  to  render  it  beyond  dispute 
that  the  College  of  Cardinals  is  the  electorate  of  the  Papacy. 
Ky  his  Bnll  "  Postqnam."  Sixtus  entitled  the  College  the  "  Sacred 
College-  "  of  Cardinals.  He  decreed  that  its  membership  should  be  seventy, 
"  after  the  example  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  God  as  the 
counsellors  of  Moses."  This  great  Pope  also  settled  the  orders  of  the 
Cardinalate.  Thenceforth  the  College  was  to  consist  of  six  Cardinal 
Bishops,  who  were  to  be  the  occupants  oi  the  suburban  Sees  of  Rome, 
and  would  thus  form  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Cabinet  to  aid  the  Pope  in 
the  administration  of  the  Church.  Then,  there  were  to  be  fifty  Cardinal 
Priests,  each  of  whom  took  his  title  from  one  of  the  Churches  of  Rome, 
just  as  Anastasius  was  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Church  ot  St.  Marcella. 
These  Cardinal  Priests  formally  take  possession  of  the  Churches  to  which 
they  are  given  titles,  and  the  taking  possession  as  patron  priest  ot  the 
Church  is  one  of  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Cardinal  priest's  initiation 
to  his  office1.  The  order  of  Cardinal  Priests  is  usually  compose:!  of  Arch 
bishops  and  Bishops  holding  Sees  outside  Rome.  Their  Sees  may  be  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  ihe  Church  has  an  organisation,  or  they  may  be 
in  pitrtibn*  infuhlinm — that  is.  the  Cardinal  may  only  hold  titular  dignity 
as  Bishop  of  a  See  which  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Car 
dinals  Yanghan  and  Manning,  and  even  Pecci,  were  only  priests  in  the 
Order  of  the  Cardinalate.  though  they  were  all  ruling  Archbishops. 
Amongst  the  Cardinal  Priests  it  is  usual  to  have  at  least  four  who  repre 
sent  the  religious  orders  or  the  regular  clergy  of  the  Church.  Sixtus  fixed 
the  number  of  Cardinal  Deacons  at  fourteen.  The  Diaconate  of  the 
Church  from  the  beginning  represented  the  administrators  of  the  tt-m- 
poralitics  of  each  congregation  of  Catholics  :  whilst  the  Priesthood  and 
the  Episcopate  possessed  the  sacerdotal  power.  It  was  not  necessary, 
therefore,  that  a  Cardinal  Deacon  should  be  in  Holy  Orders  when  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  Cardinal  Deacons  arc,  however,  usually 
priests.  Cardinal  Newman,  though  he  held  Priests'  Orders  in  the  Church, 
only  held  the  rank  of  Cardinal  Deacon  in  the  Sacred  College.  Laymen, 
whose  services  are  required  in  the  temporal  administrations  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Holy  See  or  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  may  be  called  to  the 
Cardinalate  as  Antonelli  was  ;  but  Sixtus  instituted  a  rule  that  in 
such  a  case  the  lay  Cardinal  should  within  a  year  of  his  elevation 
proceed  to  ordination  as  Deacon.  From  this,  however,  he  may  be  dis- 
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pensed  by  the  Pontiff  :  and  ilk-re  are  many  case's  on  record  of  the  dis 
pensation  having  been  given.  In  the  issue  of  the  decree  constituting 
the  number  and  the  orders  of  the  Cardinalate,  Sixtus  V .  gave  living 
effect  to  the  declarati  m  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV..  \vho.  in  1431.  referring 
to  the  Cardinalate  said  :  "  As  the  door  of  a  house  turns  upon  its  hinges, 
so  the  See  of  the  Apostolic  1'niversal  Church  rests  and  is  supported  on 
this  institution." 

There  i-  a  good  reason  tor  everything  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Tims  the  Cardinal  Bishops,  as  has  been  seen,  are 
the'  immediate  advisers  of  the  Pope  in  the  government  ot  his  spiritual 
empire'.  The  tiltv  Cardinal  Priests  give  representation  in  the  delibera 
tive  and  administrative  Council  oi  the  Church,  to  the  Kpiscopate  and  the 
Priesthood  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  bring  into  the  Sacred  College 
the  Catholic  n  itionahties  of  Christendom.  Whilst  the  Cardinal 
Deacons  are  created  tor  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  administrations  of 
the  secular  interests  of  the  Church,  the  Cardinal  Bishops  have  their 
Sees,  and  the  Cardinal  Priests,  by  reason  of  their  very  installa 
tion  as  priest-patrons  oi  their  titular  Churches,  embody  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  whole  Clergy.  With  this,  let  it  be  hoped,  clear  view 
of  the  rise  and  constitution  of  the  Sacred  College,  it  will  be  easy  to  under 
stand  that  the  Papal  Electorate  is  thoroughly  representative  in  its 
character.  Its  functions  as  an  electoral  body  are  carefully  guarded 
and  defined  by  the  decrees  of  several  Popes.  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
administrative  w<  rk  of  the  vast  organisation  of  the  Church,  several 
congregations  of  the  Sacred  College  have  from  time  to  time  been  estab 
lished.  They  an-  to  the  Church  what  the  departments  of  a  civil  govern 
ment  are  to  the  M'cular  states.  At  the  head  of  the  most  important  ol 
these  Congregations  is  gencrallv  placed  a  Cardinal,  who  is  also  a  titular 
Bishop  or  Archbishop.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  take  the  fact  that  Cardi 
nal  Eedochow-ki.  the  last  Prefect  ot  the  Propaganda,  was  a  titular  Arch 
bishop  without  a  See.  though  he  had  been,  before  the  (iennan  Kulterkamp. 
Archbishop  of  Po/en.  and  that  Cardinal  Simeoni.  another  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  was  also  titular  Archbishop  of  Chalcedon.  One  Congregation 
deals  wit  h  the  i<  'reign  affairs  of  the  Church.  All  questions  touching  the  rela 
tions  of  the  (  hurch  with  foreign  countries,  or  the  grievances  or  the  posi 
tion  of  Catholics  in  non-Catholic  countries,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Congre 
gation  '.'!  the  Propaganda.  Another  of  these  departments  is  called  the  Con 
gregation  cf  Bishops  and  Regulars.  It  has  supervision  of  the  relations 
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between  the  Bishops  throughout    the    world,    and   the    members    of    the 
religious  orders  settled  or  formed  within  their  dioceses.  Another,  the  Con 
gregation  of  Rites,  decides,  as  they  arise,  on  questions  concerning  the  Ritual 
to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  in  countries  where  a 
rule  differing  from  the  Roman  is  permitted.      It  examines  into  the  claims  ot 
those  holy  persons  whose  names  may  be  submitted  to  the  Pope  as  worthy  ot 
being  inscribed  in  the  Sacred  Calendar  of  the  Church.    The  claims  of  the. 
English  Martyrs,  who  are  now  venerated  by  the  Universal  Church,  were  ex- 
Mined  by  this  Congregation,  and  the  process  occupied  many  years.     The 
whole  history  of  the  lives,  even  to  the  minutest  point  of  those  to  b^  enrolled 
as  sainK  or  reaching  the  position  of  beatitude,  is  traced  by  this  Congrega 
tion,  and  every  argument  for  or  against  the  claim  is  heard  and  determined. 
A  special  functionary  is  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out.  point  out, 
and  make  every  possible  objection   that  can  be  urged  or  thought   of 
against  the  claimant  for  beatitude.     He  is  known  as  Avvocato  Diabolo — 
the    "  Devil's   Advocate."     Other   congregations,    such   as   that   of   the 
Inquisition,  have  also  very  important  responsibilities  laid  upon  them. 
The  Inquistion  has  no  connection  with  the  religious-political  body  which 
existed  in   Spain,   and  was  used  by  the  political  State  for  the  persecu 
tion  of  its  enemies.     The  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  has  so  wide  a 
jurisdiction   that   it   is   empowered   to   examine  into   charges  of  heresy 
against   any   member  of   the   Church,   to    define    the    admissibility    of 
public  opinions  or  propositions  on  the  doctrines  or    discipline    of    the 
Church  which  many  be  deemed  doubtful  or  dangerous.     The  Inquisition 
is  but  the  religious  censorship  of  the  Church.     Besides  these  and  other 
Congregations,  there  are  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  to  which  the  humblest 
priest  in  the  whole  world  may  subject  any  grievance  he  may  suffer,  or 
suppose    that    he  suffers,  from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  or  his  claim 
to  any  privilege  he  may  consider  to  be  unjustly  denied  to  him. 

Besides  the  Cardinals  who  have  actually  received  the  red  hat  (the 
outward  insignia  of  their  dignity),  there  are  others  who  have  been 
nominated  in  petto  or  in  -pectorc.  In  a  secret  Consistory,  that  is,  a  meeting 
of  the  Cardinals  forming  the  Curia,  a  Pope  may  reserve  persons 
for  the  Cardinalate,  and  may  declare  that  he  intends  to  select  others 
than  those  publicly  announced.  The  promise  to  appoint  any  person 
to  the  Cardinalate  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  a  nomination  in 
petto.  When  Gregory  XVL.  on  receipt  of  a  request  from  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  that  he  would  raise  Archbishop  Pecci  to  the  purple,  said  he 
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would  have  threat  pleasure  in  granting  the  request,  he  actually  nomi 
nated  Peeri  a  Cardinal  in  petto.  Had  he  lived  to  hold  a  Consistory,  he 
would  have  announced  his  decision  to  the  Cardinals,  and  it  he  wanted 
to  delay  the  actual  elevation  to  the  Sacred  College,  he  would  have 
declared  that  he  reserved  Archbishop  Pecci  in  pcctare.  and  the  Car 
dinals  to  whom  the  announcement  was  made  would  have  been  bound 
to  maintain  secrecy  until  it  pleased  the  Pontiff  to  publicly  declare  the 
call  to  the  Sacred  College.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  not  far  to  seek. 
'I  here  were  times  when  eminent  churchmen,  whose  services  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  reigning  Pope,  were  obnoxious  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  Catholic  Powers  or  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  they 
might  dwell.  Were  the  intention  announced  the  Sovereign  would 
claim  a  right  to  protest  against  the  elevation  ol  the  obnoxious  eccles 
iastic  for  whom  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate  was  intended,  and  such 
a  protest  might  lend  to  complications  and  intrigue.-,  directed  to  in 
timidate  the  Pope,  and  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  freedom  in 
hi-  discretion  as  the  occupant  of  the  Holy  See.  The  nomination  /'//  />.7A> 
prevented  tin-,  and  it  also  gave  the  Cardinal  so  nominated  precedence 
in  the  Sacred  College  as  from  the  date  of  his  reservation.  Actual  entry 
into  the  College  of  Cardinals  may  not  take  place  for  years,  as  in  the 
cist' of  Cardinal  Pecci.  but  his  precedence  would  date  from  the  day  ol  the 
nomination  /;/  petto.  After  the  definite  constitutna  of  the 
(Ollege  of  Cardinals  by  Sixtus  \  ..  its  iii'-inher-  held  princely 
rank  at  the  Roman  Court,  and  were  received  as  Priii'vs  in  the 
Catholic  Courts  ol  F.urope.  lh<'y  were  Prmc,  .-;  o!  the  Chinch,  and  the 
head  of  the  Church  inherited  a  Sovereignty  older  than  any  then  existent 
in  the  world.  In  all  Catholic  countries  to-day  a  Cardinal  takes  rank 
before  any  order  of  the  nobility.  A  Cardinal  is  not  a  Cardinal  lor 
ever.  He  may  resign  with  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  as  did  Ode!- 
scachi.  who  ordained  Pecci.  or  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  dignity  for 
offences  committed  against  the  Church,  an  1  for  other  reasons.  The 
case's  of  resignation  are  not  many,  and  have  occurred  chiefly  when  Car 
dinals  belonging  to  Royal  or  princely  houses,  and  only  in  minor  orders, 
have  been  allowed  to  return  to  the  world  lor  reasons  of  State,  such  as 
the  continuation  of  the  royal  or  princely  house  to  which  they  may  have 
belonged.  The  number  of  Cardinals  who  have  been  "stripped"  or 
deposed  are  tew  and  long  between. 

The  transition  of  the   ancient   mode  of   electing  a  Bishop  of  Rome  — 
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which  was  the  canonical  method  reiterated  ^by  the  disciplinary  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  for  the  choosing  of  Bishops  in  all  Catholic  conn- 
trios— to  the  conclave  of  Cardinals  was  gradual.  Under  the  old  rule, 
the  meetings  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  as  of  the  clergy  of  other  Catholic 
countries,  were  really  conclaves  inasmuch  as  they  were  held,  as  they  are 
now,  with  closed  doors,  and  that  the  deliberations  are  secret.  Hut 
they  were  conclaves  of  the  clergy  only.  As  the  dominion  of  the  Holy- 
See  extended  among  the  nations  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  Papal 
electorate  should  be  broadened,  and  hence  the  transference  of  the  elec 
toral  power  to  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  College  conducted  the 
elections  ten  centuries  ago.  Hut  several  of  the  Popes  restricted  its 
choice  by  recommendations  that  the  Pope  should  be  selected  from 
amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Diocese.  It  soon  became  an  accepted 
opinion  that  such  a  restriction  would  exclude  even' the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  from  the  candidature  for  the  supreme  Primacy,  and  tlr.it  the  Papal 
Chair  had  become  intact,  as  it  had  beeiun  theory,  the  right  ol  an\one.  of 
any  nationality  whom  the  electorate  might  choose.  It  is  a  common  belief 
that  a  Pope  must  be  selected  from  amongst  the  Cardinals.  Xo  such 
law  exists,  and  many  Popes  have  been  elected  who  have  never  reached 
the  Cardmalate.  and  consequently  could  not  be  members  of  the  Sacred 
College.  The  Papal  electorate  is  free  to  choose  thejiew  Pontiff  from 
amongst  the  servants  of  the  Church  throughout  .the  world.  A  Deacon 
may  become  Pope,  but  would  have  to  go  through  all  (the  Sacerdotal 
orders  up  to  that  of  a  Bishop  before  he  could  exercise  the  spiritual 
powers  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

•In  what  we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  when  settled  government^ through 
out  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  petty  states  of  Italy, 'was  often  dis 
turbed  by  the  conflicts  between  rival  dynastic  or  political  factions,  or 
by  popular  risings,  conclaves  were  sometimes  held  under  very  pecuhar 
circumstances.  In  the  year  1216,  for  instance,  the  Conclave  was  held 
at  Perugia,  where  Pope  Innocent  V.  died.  Any  delay  in  the  election  of 
his  successor  seemed  to  the  Perugians  dangerous,  and  they  therefore 
compelled  the  Cardinals,  only  nineteen  in  number,  to  enter  into  Conclave 
the  day  after  Innocent's  death.  But  once  in  Conclave  the  Cardinal 
electors  were  not  interfered  with.  On  the  contrary,  the  secrecy  and  the 
independence  of  their  proceedings  were  guarded  by  the,  people.  In  the  same 
century  when  Gregory  X.  was  elected  at  Viterbo.  the  people,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  election,  deliberately  removed  thejroof  of  the  Hall  of  Conclave, 
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so  as  to  expose  the  Cardinals  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Such 
turbulent  interference  with  the  solemn  functions  of  electing  the  successor 
ol  Peter  have  not  been  frequent  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Two 
years  after  the  incident  at  Yiterbo,  Pope  Gregory  (who  was  elected 
there),  determined  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  regulation  ot 
Papal  elections  and  the  protection  of  the  electors  in  the  future,  and.  at  the 
(  oimcil  ot  Lyons,  a  code  ot  laws  governing  the  procedure  of  the  elec 
toral  Conclaves  was  formulated.  This  code-  was  the  basis  of  all  the 
ordinances  on  the  same  subject  which  emanated  from  succeeding'  Pontiffs, 
but  they  only  modify  or  improve  or  alter  it  to  meet  exceptional  exigencies. 
'•v  the  lumlamental  constitution  of  Gregory,  it  was  settled  that 
in  iuture  the  elections  of  the  Popes  should  be  conducted  with  closed 
doors,  and  certain  rules  were  made,  amongst  them  one  appointing  and 
confiding  the  guardianship  ot  the  Conclave  to  the  Marshal  of  the  Papal 
Court.  It  became  his  duty  to  take  all  precautions  for  the  freedom  and 
the  safety  of  the  assembled  Cardinals,  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the 
Hall  ot  the  Conclave,  to  take  possession  for  all  police  purposes,  of  the 
Leonine  City,  the  quarter  ol  Rome  in  which  the  Vatican  is  situated. 
Gregory  X..  whose  experience.-;  at  the  Yiterbo  Conclave  suggested 
tll(1  ('ode  ol  the  Council  oi  Lyons,  made  the  appointment  of  this  -reat 
functionary  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Savellis.  For  centuries  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  Marshal  were  very  important  indeed,  but  in  these 
later  days  they  merely  consist  ol  guarding  the  Papal  Palace  after  the  death 
()t  tlu'  Pope,  and  providing  the  guard  of  honour  during  the  subsequent 
ceremonies  and  the  Papal  election.  These  ceremonies  are  many  and 
intricate,  and  differ  somewhat  from  the  procedure  followed  while  Rome 
was  still  a  temporal  appanage  of  the  Holy  See. 

According  to  an  ordinance  of  Gregory  XV..  the  obsequies  of 
the  Pope  having  been  brought  to  an  end.  and  the  place  of  Conclave 
having  been  made  ready,  the  Cardinals  assembled  in  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated, 
and  some  learned  preacher  was  selected  to  deliver  a  sermon  on 
the  position  of  the  Church,  exhorting  the  Cardinal  electors  to  put 
on  one  side  all  preoccupations  in  favour  of  any  candidate,  to 
place  themselves  altogether  under  the  direction  of  the  Almighty,  and 
to  give  the  Church  as  speedily  as  possible  and  in  accordance  with  the 
crees  ol  the  Councils  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  a  Supreme  Pastor, 
•qual  to  the  exigencies  <f  1  is  time.  The  opening  ecu-monies  were  j  re- 
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veded    by    a    public   procession  from  the  Ouirinal,  where  the  Po])e  was 
generally  in  residence,  to  St.  Peter's.     Cardinal  Wiseman  saw  one  of  these 
public   processions  at   the  opening  of  the  Conclave  at  which   Leo   XII. 
was  elected  in  1823.     "In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  Novendiali," 
runs  his  description  of  the  scene,  "  the  Cardinals  assembled  in  a  Church 
near  the  Quirinal  Palace  and  walked  thence  in  procession,  accompanied 
by  the  Conclavists,  a  secretary,  a  chaplain,  and  a  servant  or  two,    to 
the  great  gate  of  the  royal  residence,  in  which  one  will  remain  as  master 
and  supreme  lord.     Of  course  the  hill  is  crowded  by  persons  lining   the 
avenue  kept  open   for  the  procession.     Cardinals  never  before  seen  by 
them  or  not  for  many  years,  pass  before  them.     Eager  eyes  scan  and 
measure  them,  and  try  to  conjecture  some  fancied  omen  in  eye,  or  figure 
or  expression,  who  will  shortly  be  the  sovereign  of  their  fair  city,  and 
what  is  much  more,  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  rising  to 
the     setting    sun.     Kqual     they     pass     the     threshold    of     that     gate. 
They  share  together  the  supreme  rule,  temporal  and  spiritual.     There 
is  still  embosomed  in  them  the  voice  yet  silent,  that  soon  will    sound 
from  one  tongue  all  over  the-  world,    and    the    dormant    germ  of  that 
authority  which  will   soon   again   be   concentrated   in  one   man   alone. 
To-day  they  are  all  equal  ;    perhaps  to-morrow  one  will  sit  enthroned, 
and  all  the  rest  will  kiss  his  feet  ;    one  will  be  sovereign,  the  others  his 
subjects  ;    one  the  shepherd,  the  others  his  llock.     This  is  a  singular 
and  deeply  interesting  moment  ;    a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.     There 
pass  before  us  men  of  striking  figure  and  regal  aspect.     Here  is  the  great 
statesman,  Consalvii,  somewhat  bowed  by  grief  and  infirmity,  still  re 
taining  his  brilliant  gaze.     There  is  the  courteous  yet  intrepid  Pacca,  tall 
and  erect,   with  a  bland  look  that  covers  a  sterling   and  high  principled 
heart  ;    there,  with    snow-white  head  and  less  firm  step  than  his  com 
panions,  is  the  truly  venerable  and  saintly  l)e  (iregorio,  lately  a  prisoner 

for  his  fidelity Many  others  are  there  whose  names  have  not 

remained  so  deeply  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  the  time  or  retained  then- 
hold  on  the  memories  of  their  survivors.  But  there  was  one  who 
no  doubt  came  out  as  he  entered  without  a  flutter  of  anxiety  when  he 
faced  the  gale  on  either  side.  This  was  Odelscachi,  young  still,  most 
noble  in  rank  and  in  heart,  with  some  lines  marked  on  his  countenance, 
and  probably  meditating  already  his  retreat  from  dignity  and  office, 
and  the  exchange  of  the  purple  robe  for  the  novice's  black  gown.  Many 
•who  preferred  holiness  to  every  other  qualification  looked  on  his  modest 
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features   with   hope,    perhaps   that   they  might   soon  glow   beneath   the 
ponderous  tiara.          .   Perhaps  not  a  single  person  present  noticed  one 
'"    that    procession   tall   and  emanated,   weak   in   his  gait,   and   pallid   in 
his  countenance,  as  if  he  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  pass  within 
hat  of  death."    And  it  was  this  emaciated  Cardinal  the  Vicar  of  Rome 
kvho  was  destined  to   emerge  as    Leo  XII.     Had  there  been  such  a  pro 
cession   at   the  opening  of  the  Conclave  of   1878.     such  another  figure 
W0llkl   have  Passef]   h>'  in   the  person  of  Cardinal   Pecci.   who  had  only 
just    recovered    from   a   severe    illness   and    seemed    loaded     with    care. 
1  .^!  as  Camerlengo  borne  tor  eleven  days  all  the  weight  of  the  ad- 
1'l!Mb:lnit1"11   of   tl!"   interregnum  and  of   preparation    tor  \ he   Conclave, 
ll('i(l  under  far  different  conditions  to  those  which  surroun  le  1  the  election 
'"    his  l)atron    Lt'«   XH.      From   the  day  of   Pope   I'm',  death.  Cardinal 
R'cri  (IM  !1(lt  lr;!V('  tll('  Vatican.     The  Cardinals  presi-nl  in  Rome  passed 
ll(     v':;!  :':i  om'  l>v  ""•••    aniidst  curious  crowds  which  knew  th  -m 
not.  except   those  few  who  were  constantly  resident  and  engage]  in  the 
(">v"n"""n'   <"   t[l"  Church.       The   Italim  Government   nude  n,  e'lorl 
1(1    -!vr    *r*Ttacnlar   effect    to    the   great    occasion,     though    they    held 
tro°l)S  in  IVSITVC  to  k('('P  f>rder  ,,,  the   Pia//a  di  San   Pietro.     Only  the 
mt'ml''-!X  (>I    thl'    N"''l''    Guards    lield    the    inside    gate,    ol    the    Vatican 
Palace  and   lined   corridors  and   staircases   to  do   honour  to   (],,•    Papal 
Mos1  '"  t;"     '  knew  Cardinal  Pecci.  tor  he  had  been  constantly 
amongst    them    for  some   weeks,   and    from   him  they  had  received  their 
instructions  tor  the  Conclave,      hut  in  all  respects,  save  the  precession 
trough  the  streets,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Ma-  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
within    St.    Peter's,    the   ceremonial   of   previous   Conclaves   was  strictly 
observed  in  all  its  essential  features.     The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
<'rlrl'rau''1  in   the  Pauline  Chapel,  before  all  the  Cardinals,  "by  Cardinal 
Schwarzerberg.  the  Archbishop  ol  Prague,  and  the  admonitory  discourse 
was  pronounced  by  Monsignor  Mercurelli,  the  Secretary  of  the  deceased 
Pontiff,    Pius   IX.      Had   the  older  ceremonial   been    followed,    the    Car 
dinals  would  have  assembled  for  the  Mass  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  a  solemn  procession  to  the  Hall  of  Conclave  would  have'  taken  place, 
while  the  Pontifical  Choi,-  chanted  the  hvmn  "  Veni  Creator" 

Between  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  opening  of  the  Conclave 
on  the  iSth  of  February,  1878.  eleven  days  elapsed.  The  Cardinals, 
then  in  Rome-,  had  many  consultations  together,  and. many  differing 
opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  personage  likely  to  be  chosen.  If  the  news- 
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papers  are  to  be  believed,  there  \vas  a  good  deal  of  "wire-pulling"   in 
these  deliberations  :     but   inasmuch   as   the   correspondents   and   editors 
were   not   admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  any  of  the  Cardinals  or  of   til- 
Prelates  of   the  Vatican,   their  statements,   as  well   as  their  prophecies, 
may    be   utterly   disregarded.     The   Camerlengo   took   no    part    in    these 
consultations,   for  he  was   too   fully  employed  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  Papal  election,  in  receiving  the  Cardinals  as  they  arrived  in  Rome, 
and  in   conducting  the   temporal   business  of  the  Church.     Outside   tin- 
walls  of  the  Vatican,  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant.  Chair  of  Peter 
was  not  mentioned.      He  was  unknown  in  Rome,  and  was  known  to  only 
a  few  of  the  Cardinals  resident  in  the  City.     To  the  ordinary  officials, 
lav  or  clerical,  he  was  almost  an  utter  stranger.     One  eminent  personage, 
however.  Cardinal   Bartohm.  had  marked  him  out  as  the  probable  suc 
cessor  of  Pio  Xono  :    another  Cardinal,  e  mally  eminent.  Cardinal  Bilio, 
had  expressed  a  desire  that  Manning  should  be  chosen.     Among  the  groups 
of   Cardinals   was     one    formed    by    Bartolini.    Franchi.    Bilio.    Monaco, 
Nina,    and   Manning.     Their   opinions   carried   great    weight    with    their 
brethren   of   the   Sacred   College,   and   any   electoral   policy   which    they 
should   recommend  was  certain   to  exercise  great  influence.      It   was   to 
this   small    group   that,   under    Providence,    the    humhb    Cardinal    from 
Perugia   owed   the  supreme   distinction   which   they   veritably   prepared 
for  him.     On  the  i^th  of  February,  1X78.  the  six  Princes  of  the  Church 
met   in  Cardinal  Bartolini's  apartment.-,  and  a  brief  note  of  their  pro 
ceedings,    written    by    Manning,    discloses   how   very   practical    and   un 
ambitious  they  were  in  their  interchange  of    views.     The    outer   world 
was  full  of  rumours  of  intrigue,  which  attributed  to  this  and  that   Car 
dinal,   and  especially   to   three   of   ;l!!.;   group,   undisguised  ambition-;   to 
occupv    the    Papal    Chair,    and    unscrupulous    manauvres    to    reach    it. 
At  this  memorable  gathering,  according  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
\Yestminster.    "  Bartolini    proposed    Cardinal    Pecci's    name."    in    which 
they  all  concurred  as  the  first  name  to  be  voted  for.     "  He  then  said," 
Manning  records.  "  for  the  second  there  were  Cardinals  Franchi.   Bilio, 
and  Monaco.     Monaco  at   once   said   he   was   impossible   on   account   of 
youth  and  want  of  self-control.      Bilio  said  that  if  elected  he  would  abso 
lutely    refuse    for   reasons    cognosciatc    cd    occultc.       He     said     that     his 
character  was  weak,  that  Pius  IX.  had  told  him  so.  and  that  he  knew  it  ; 
that  he  could  not  stand  up  against  opposition,  and  that  he  never  would 
consent  to  the  election.      He  then   proposed  Cardinal  -  Franchi 
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and  Monaco  objected  that  -  was  habitually  strained  and  uncertain 

in  In-  judgments,   as   they   kne\v  by   being  on  congregations  with  him. 
Bilio  said   that    IK-   held   it    necessary   that   the   next   Pope-  should   be     a 
foreigner,  and  then  suggested  myself.     I  then  said  that  in  my  judgment, 
as  they  already  knew,  the  next   Pontiff  must  be  an  Italian  in  blood  and 
speech,  and  one  who  knows  and  loves  Italy,  and  is  known  and  loved  by 
Italians  :    that   the  election  of  a   foreigner  might  lose  Italy  to  the  Holy 
See  through  political  causes,  as  England  was  lost  in  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury  :    that  the  reconciliation  ol  Italy  with  the  Holy  See  is  vital,  not  only 
to    Italy,   but    to   the  Catholic  world  ;     that,   therefore,   this   preliminary 
bar  excluded   all    foreigners.     When   they   pressed   that    I    had   been   so 
domesticated   in    Rome  as  not    to   be  a   foreigner.    I   said   that   though   I 
knew  their  language.  I  knew  it  well  enough  to  know  that  I  do  not  know  it 
well   enough   to   be  responsible   for  ( .overmnent  :     that    I   never  knew  a 
foreigner  know  Kngland  :    and  that   I   believed  no  foreigner  would  know 
Rome  sufficiently  for  such  an  office.      Bilio  said  tlr.it   proved  too  much, 
lor  there  had  been  foreign  Popes.      I  said.  '  Hut  that  was  when  Christen 
dom  was  one.  and  all  Christian  persons  Catholic,  and  the  Latin  tongue 
universal  and  nationalities  only  arising,  and  Catholic    unity  dominant 
over  <'"•       ^r   tl11'"   agreed  on  Cardinal    Pecci.  and  undertook  to  speak 
to  other  Cardinals.      I    undertook   the   foreign  Cardinals,  with  Cardinal 
Howard  :    and  most   of  them  were  invited  to  vote   lor  Cardinal   Pecci." 
\\hat  strikes  one  in   reading   this  revelation  of  the  secret    history  of  the 
(  onclave  ol    iM;N  is  the  complete  self-abnegation  of  each  and  every  one 
oi  these  influential   Princes  of  the  Church  :    and.  above  all.  of  Manning 
hnnsell.  who  mii;ht  have,  but  lor  his  own  wise  policy,  been  a  formidable 
competitor  with  Pecci  for  the  Sovereign  Pontificate.     Hut  his  argument 
is  not   convincing,  as  Cardinal   Bilio  pointed  out  :    some  of  the  greatest 
ol   the   Pontiffs  have  been  •'foreigners."  if  there  can  be  foreigners  at  all 
within    the    Kmpire   of   Catholic  Christendom.      France,   eldest   daughter 
ol  the  (  Imrch.  has  given  many  illustrious  Pontiffs —Sylvester  II..  Saint 
Leo  IX  .  Nicholas  Urban  II..  Calixtus    Ktienne  X..  Urban  IV..  Clement 
IV.,    Martin    IV..    Clement    V.,    Benedict   XII..    Clement    VI.,     Innocent 
\  I.,   and  (iregorv  XL     (iermany  has  given  the  Church,  Popes  Gregory 
V.,  Clement   II..  Damasns  II..  St.  Leo  IX..  and  Victor  II.     Spain  counts 
for    lour    Pontiffs,    and    Holland     and     England     for     one     each.      Hut 
in    the    early     ages     of     Catholic     Christianity     many     of     the     Popes 
came     from      the      East,     like     St.     Peter     himself,     though     most      of 
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Hum  \\viv  resident  in  Rome  and  ni-mbers  of  the  Roman  Clergy. 
The  dominant  reason  \vhy  Cardinal  IVcvi  was  chosen  as  candidate, 
it  is  very  ])lain,  lay  in  the  expectation  that  it'  elected  he  would  soiten  the 
bitterness  of  the  alienation  of  political  Italy  from  the  Holy  See,  and  be 
a  "  conciliatory  "  Pope  who  would  direct  his  policy  towards  a  rapproche 
ment  between  the  Italian  Monarchy  and  the  Papacy.  It  was  remembered 
by  at  least  some  of  the  Cardinals  in  consultation  that  he  loved  Italy 
and  the  Italian  people,  that  he  was  the  most  popular  and  the  best- 
beloved  Bishop  in  Italy  ;  that  he  had  studied  the  problems  evolved  out 
of  the  conflict  between  the1  Church  and  the  Revolution  :  and  that  his 
attitude-  all  through  had.  been  that  of  the  statesman.  His  personal 
holiness,  his  learning,  his  gift  of  organisation  and  administration,  must 
all  have  been  taken  into  consideration.  For  the  Cardinals  who  selected 
IVcci.  and  recommended  him  to  their  brethren  before  the  Conclave 
opened,  were  doubtless  aware  of  a  long-standing  tradition  which  had  it 
been  an  electoral  ordinance  would  have  barred  his  way  to  the  Papal  throne. 
According  to  many  writers  on  the  procedure  and  usages  of  Papal  elec 
tions,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  favour  the  choice  of  any  personage  who  has 
held  high  official  position  under  the  deceased  Pope.  The  Pope's  chief 
minister  or  Secretary  of  State,  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Pontiff.,  and  the  Camerlengo.  are.  supposed  to  be  ineligible  ; 
but  there  is  no  written  prohibitory  law  on  the  matter.  The  tradition, 
if  it  ever  was  valid,  has  certainly  been  broken  in  modem  times,  though 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  precedent  for  the  election  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Conclave  and  of  the  Church,  the  Camerlengo  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair.  Leo  XII.  was  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  the  deceased 
Pope's  coadjutor  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  he  was  elected  Pope.  Gregory 
XVI.  was  called  from  the  Prefecture  of  the  Propaganda  to  the  Pontificate, 
and  at  least  one  Secretary  of  State  to  a  former  Pontiff  was  called  to  reign 
in  the  person  of  Clement  IX.  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  Cardinal 
Pecei  was  the  first  Camerlengo  to  become  a  serious  candidate  for  the 
supreme  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE     CONCLAVE     OF     1878— RUMOURS   AND   INTRIGUES— DEPARTURE     FROM 
THE     OLD      CEREMONIAL     ASSEMBLY       OE       THE      CARDINAL     ELECTORS 
AM)     RECEPTION    BY    THE    CAMERLENGO— THE      ARRANGEMENTS     FOR 
THE     ELECTION— OPENING   CEREMONIES       THE  OATH  OF  THE   ELECTORS 
—IN  THE   SIXTINE    CHAPEL       THE   FIRST    VOTE— PECCI  AT  THE    HEAD 
HIS  HUMILITY  AND   TREPIDATION  -PROTESTS  AGAINST  HIS  ELECTION 
'  OPE    LEO    NIII   -  HIS   CORONATION. 

A  ~    ''"'  thltc    tor    thc  Conclavc  approached,  speculation  became  rite 
**     on   two  important    points     Would  the  Conclave  be  held  in  Ronu-  ? 
All(1    "    s<)-    woul(1    il     '<»'    held    with    us    olden    splendour    of    cere 
monial  ?     The  answer  to  both  depended  on  Cardinal   Pecci.  the  Camer- 
n^   word   was   the   law.   and    the   consideration   of   both    points 
gave    him   great    anxiety.      Rome   and    the    Romans   were   anxious    too. 
There  were  two  parties  in  the  Eternal  City-  the  Papal  and  the  Sardinian. 
The  nobility,  hitherto  faithful    to  the   Holy  See.   were    divided;    princes 
of  some  of  the  oldest  houses  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
one  of   the  Colonnas.    hereditary   princes  of  the    Papal   household,   had 
gone  over  to  the  Quirinal  as  (ientleman-in-Waitingon  Queen  Margherita. 
There  was  no  assurance  that,  if  the  Conclave  was  to  be  held  in   Rome. 
the  existent  Civil  authorities  would  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  order 
or  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of  the  Electors.     And.  yet  to  hold  the 
Pa-pal  election  elsewhere  than  in  the  Sacred  City  would  appear  like  con 
ceding  the  legitimacy  of  the  Sardinian  occupation.     Various  place,  were 
suggested  as  alternatives,  and  amongst   them  Malta,  a  tribute 
to  the  faith  winch  the  Catholic  peoples  held  in  British  protection.     Car 
dinal    Pecci    did    not    take    long   to   decide    that    the   Conclave   should    be 
held  in   Rome.     As  was  expected  of  him.  he  would  not  yield  one  iota 
to  the  claim  of  the-  House  of  Savoy,  and  he  held  that  to  hold  the  election 
ot     Pio   Xono's    successor  elsewhere   than  in   Rome  would  be  to  betray 
cowardice.      In   this  view  he  was  joined  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  Curia, 
and   by   the   most   of  those  who   had  already  assembled  in   Rome.     It 
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was  understood  that  on  his  death-bed  Pius  IX.  had  expressed  his  desire 
that  his  successor  should  be  chosen  at  the  Vatican.  The  Camerlengo 
also  decided  that  the  election  should  be  held  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
consonant  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  that  the  Cardinal 
Electors  should  proceed  to  the  Vatican  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner. 
The  revolutionary  party  in  Rome,  it  was  bruited  about,  were  bent  on 
organising  demonstrations  against  the  Cardinals  and  the  Papacy 
itself.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  no  one  was  more  anxious  about  the 
situation  than  the  Ministers  of  King  Humbert.  They  were  in  a  dilemma  ; 
lor;  it  they  failed  to  keep  order  in  Rome  they  would  scandalise  the  whole 
world,  and  confess  themselves  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  first  functions 
of  government  ;  and,  if  on  the  pretence  of  keeping  order  they  intruded 
their  soldiery  or  their  police  on  the  Cardinals,  they  would  appear  to  be 
interfering  with  the  Electors.  Cardinal  Pecci  declined  to  help  them  out 
of  their  difficulty,  and  although  the  intimation  was  semi-officially  con 
veyed  to  him  that  the  Civil  Government  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  even  in  supplying  escorts  to  the  Cardinals, 
the  Camerlengo  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  or  to  offer 
any  advice  to  the  officials  of  the  King.  At  former  Conclaves  the  entry 
of  the  Cardinals  to  the  Vatican  was  quite  a  picturesque  and  imposing 
affair,  and  even  the  conveyance  of  their  food  to  their  Eminences  after 
they  had  been  immured  in  the  Palace  was  one  of  the  spectacles  in  Rome, 
while  the  election  lasted.  The  food  of  each  Cardinal,  enclosed  in  a 
white  metal  pannier,  covered  with  green  or  violet  velvet,  was  taken  in 
solemn  procession  by  the  Cardinal's  household  servants,  the  leader 
carrying  a  baton  surmounted  by  the  Cardinal's  arms.  They  deposited 
their  burden  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  when.-  it  was  examined  by  duly 
appointed  officials  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  any  written  com 
munication  from  the  outside.  Ambassadors  from  the  European  powers 
had  been  known  to  send  messages  to  the  Cardinals  enclosed  in  the  pan 
niers.  Then,  the  doctors  examined  the  food  to  make  sure  that  no  poison 
was  contained  therein,  and  the  meal  was  conveyed  in  State  to  the 
cell  of  the  Cardinal  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Cardinal  Pecci,  by 
virtue  of  his  authority  as  Camerlengo,  altered  this  procedure.  He 
had  kitchens  specially  designed  within  the  Vatican  Palace  where  the 
meals  were  cooked,  and,  decreed  that  the  Cardinals  might  dine  and  sup 
in  common  or  in  their  own  apartments  at  will.  The  examination  of 
the  viands  was  still  maintained,  but  the  chances  of  communication  with 
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the  outer  world  were  minimised,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
Cardinal  Kleetors  simplified. 

At  previous  elections  the  Cardinal^  occupied  actual  cells — small 
apartments  very  sparsely  furnished.  Cardinal  Pecci  arranged  that 
each  Cardinal  should  have  a  suite  of  apartments,  hut  he  sug 
gested  that  tlu-  number  of  attendants  for  each  Cardinal  should  he 
reduced  to  two,  an  ecclesiastical  secretary  and  a  valet  or  body-servant . 
who  were  also  comfortably  housed.  It  was  his  desire,  too.  that  while 
they  were  immured  in  Conclave,  the  Cardinals  and  their  secretaries 
should  be  afforded  facilities  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  tin- 
Mass  daily,  either  in  their  own  apartments  or  in  some  of  the  chapels  ol 
the  Vatican.  In  all  else,  the  strict  discipline  preset  iU-d  hy  the  electoral 
ordinances  were  scrupulously  followed,  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 
In  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  of  the  Conclave,  as  has  hcen  stated, 
the  solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  (.host  was  celehrated  in  the  Pauline  Chapel. 
every  Cardinal  attending  the  Conclave,  except  Cardinal  Ainat.  beinu 
present,  and  the  Cardinal  Archhishop  ol  Prague  being  celehrant.  Attei 
the  Mass  and  the  exhortation  all  the  Cardinals  went  to  their  several 
residences,  the  only  ('animal  left  in  the  Vatican  being  Pecci.  the  Camer- 

lengo.      He  had  no  idea  that   he  was  never  to  leave  the  statelv  pal, ire. 

'« 

and  that,  in  two  days  he  would  become  its  master,  and  the  Supreme 
Pastor  of  the  Church  I  niversaj.  Outside,  his  name  had  not  been  men 
tioned  in  the  Press  or  indeed  in  "Society"  as  a  probable  Pope,  though 
many  of  the  Cardinals  were  firm  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  given  to 
the  Church  as  Pontiff.  Many  rumours  as  to  the  coming  Pope  were  in 
circulation,  and  one  settled  idea  in  the  public  mind  was  that  a  foreigner 
would  be  chosen  lor  the  express  purpose  ol  inaugurating  a  policy  <>t 
conciliation  towards  the  House  ot  Savoy.  The  theory  was  that  a  foreign 
Pope  would  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  country  of 
his  origin,  and  that  he  would  he  Tree  from  the  embarrassments  surrounding 
an  Italian  Pont i ft  in  dealing  with  the  Civil  Government  in  Rome,  free, 
that  is.  to  make  "  arrangements  "  which  might  lead  to  a  auxins  vivcndi 
between  King  Umberto  and  the  Papacy,  and  perhaps  partially  restore 
the  Temporal  Power.  A  foreign  Pope,  it  was  suggested,  might,  without 
compromising  the  dignity  of  his  office,  accept  from  the  Civil  Government 
the  annual  donation  of  a  million  of  money  which  tlrj  Parliament  was 
bound  to  vote  as  a  subsidy  to  the  Holy  See.  and  employ  the  grant  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Papacy  or  for  the  missionary  purposes  of  the' 
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•Church.  The  name  of  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  the  Austrian  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  was  on  the  tongues  of  many,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
government  of  the  King  would  not  object  to  him  as  Pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cardinal  Hohenlohc  was  named  as  the  candidate  of  Ger 
many.  Hohenlohe  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  princely  houses  of  the 
Empire,  who  could  claim  as  distinguished  a  lineage  as  the  German 
Emperor  himself.  So,  for  the  matter  of  that,  could  Cardinal  Ledowchoski, 
the  evicted  Archbishop  of  Posen,  but  his  election  would  certainly  have 
led  to  complications.  Cardinal  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  another  of  the 
Electors  who  was  nominated  in  the  French  Press,  and  Cardinal  Manning 
was  supported  to  be  a  favourite  for  the  Papal  position  among  the  members 
of  the  Sacred  College.  The  names  of  both  Eranchi  and  Bilio  were 
popular  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  and  there  was  a  general  antici 
pation  that  Cardinal  Simeoni,  because  of  his  long  service,  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  his  amiability,  might  be 
elected  as  the  new  Pope.  As  usual  all  sorts  of  combinations  amongst  the 
Cardinals  were  spoken  of  and  written  about.  One  set  ot  Cardinals, 
led  by  Manning,  who  was  described  as  a  clever  diplomatist,  apt  in 
intrigue,  was  doing  its  utmost  to  secure  the  election  of  Cardinal  Howard, 
by  way  of  honouring  England  and  hastening  its  conversion,  if  not  its 
speedy  transformation  to  a  Catholic  Power.  Another  set  of  Cardinals 
had  determined  that  no  foreigner  should  be  chosen,  and,  least  of  all, 
an  Englishman.  The  representatives  of  France  in  Rome,  both  at  the 
Ouirinal  and  the  Vatican,  were  using  all  their  diplomacy  to  secure  the 
election  of  a  French  Cardinal  favourable  to  the  Republic,  and  were 
therefore  directing  all  their  influence  to  lessen  the  chances  of  Cardinal  Bona 
parte.  It  was  rumoured,  too,  that  Bismarck  was  quite  willing  to  end 
the  conflict  of  the  Kulterkampf,  if  a  German  Cardinal  should  be  elevated 
to  the  Papal  Chair,  and  a  general  belief  e.^sted  that  the  great  chancellor 
would  have  been  well  pleased  if  the  primely  Hohenlohe  were  chosen. 
For  the  Hohenlohes,  though  ardent  Catholics,  were  German  Imperial 
ists,  and  the  Cardinal  was  believed  to  be  a  "  Moderate  "  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  question  of  the  Kulterkampf. 
Besides,  it  was  argued,  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  Ger 
many,  and  of  the  strengthening  of  the  Papacy  by  German  influence, 
that  the  conflict  should  be  ended  on  honourable  terms.  The  Chancellor 
could  negotiate  with  a  German  as  Pope,  where  he  might  not  be  able 
to  approach  an  Italian  Pontiff. 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole  civilised  world  waited  the 
event  in  tear  and  in  hope,  and  that   Italy.  France,  and  Germany  looked 
to  tlu-  Conclave  with  strained  anxiety,   for  all  three  were  disturbed  by- 
grave  questions  at  issue  with  the   Holy  See.      However,   all   the  antici- 
pations  a-  to  the  personality  of  the  new  Pope  were  illusory  —the  phantasies 
ol    mere  gossipers.     In  Rome  they  have  an  old  saying  about  Conclaves  - 
he  who  goes  in  Pope  comes  out  Cardinal.     At  tour  o'clock  of    the  after 
noon   on    the   eighteenth   of    February.     iS;S.     the    Cardinals    return    to 
the  Vatican    and    enter   into  Conclave.     Fach    of   them    is   received  by 
the    Camerlengo,    for    each  of  them    is  his  guest.       The  Marshal  of  the 
Conclave,   Prince    Chigi,    assists    Cardinal   Pecci  in  doing  the  honours   of 
the  reception,  and  installing  the  ('animal  Flectors  in  their  apartments. 
The  Swiss  Guards    line  the  corridors.     The  Noble  Guard  salutes  each  Car 
dinal  as  he  arrives  with  royal  honours,  for  each  of  the  Flectors  is.  for  the 
time  being,   joint    ruler   of   the   Church    and    joint    sovereign.     They    are 
all  equal  :  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Pontificate  is  equally 
shared    amongst     them.      The    attendant     secretary    and    the    valet    are 
received   bv  officials  of   their  own   rank   and   conducted    to   their  apart 
ments  as  well,  and  instructed  in  their  duties  as  Conclavists.     Attendance 
on   the  Cardinal-  is  a  duty  much  sought   after,   for  the    opportunity    ot 
being   present    at    a   Conclave   may  occur  only  once   in    a    lifetime,     and 
thi'  ,'d,il  o!  associating,  however  humbly,    with  the  Princes  of  the  Church 
in    ;i    Papal    election    is    accounted    a    di^nitv    to    be    remembered    bv 
posterity.      Young  noblemen  are  often  eager  to  earn  the  honour  and   the 
dignity   by   becoming   body-servants  ol    the   Cardinals.      While   the'   Car 
dinals     are    being     received,    the    faithful    Catholic.,   of    Rome,    obeying 
the  exhortation  of    the  Cardinal-Vicar,   acting  on   the  suggestion  of  the 
Cardinal   Camerlengo,    are    thronging    devoutly   the  eighteen   churches. 
when-  the  beautiful  ceremony  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  call  down  the  Divine  guidance  on  the  Conclave   is  being  held.    Notices 
had  been  given  at  all  the  Roman  Churches  that  the  solemn  procession  and 
functions  at  St.   Peter's  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  Office  of  the 
Exposition  had  been  substituted.     Tens  of  thousands  kneel  throughout 
the  day  before  the  altars  in  prayer,   for  the  religious  services  began  in 
the    morning,    and   ended   only   in    the   evening  with    the    Benediction   of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.     The  Litany  of  the  Saints  has    been  sung,  and 
the  prayer  for  the  election  of  the   Pontiff  has    been  said,  several  times 
in  every  Parish  Church,  in  the  Colleges,  and  in  the  .Monasteries  and  the 
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Convents  throughout  Catholic  Christendom  on  that  memorable  day. 
Masses  had  been  celebrated  and  offered  to  the  Almighty,  imploring 
His  Divine  aid  in  the  choice  of  His  Vicar  upon  earth.  Within  the 
Vatican,  the  Conclavists  are  being  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  the  Cardinals 
are  bidding  their  adieux  to  their  friends.  Attaches  of  the  Embassies 
and  the  Ambassadors  themselves  are  in  attendance,  hungry  for  some 
inkling,  some  hint  of  the  possible  result  of  the  election.  The  Nobles  of 
the  Papacy  are  permitted  to  hold  converse  with  the  Princes  of  the 
Church,  until  the  moment  arrives  when  all  must  leave.  The  windows 
and  all  the  doors  which  give  access  to  the  Vatican,  except  the  chief 
door,  have  already  been  closed  and  sealed.  When  the  Camerlengo  gives 
the  order  extra  oinucs.  all  leave.  The  Papal  Architect  hands  to  the  Camer 
lengo  the  keys  of  the  great  door,  leading  to  the  part  of  the  Palace  devoted 
to  the  Conclave,  and  he  gives  two  of  the  four  to  the  Prince  Marshal, 
who  lodes  the  door  on  the  outside,  while  with  his  silver  keys 
the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  locks  them  within.  Xo  one  may  enter  until 
a  Pope  has  been  elected,  except  some  Cardinal  who  may  not  have  arrived 
in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  Conclave.  Then  the  Cardinal. Chiefs 
of  the  orders  of  the  Cardinalatc,  that  is  to  say  the  Seniors  of  the  order 
of  Bishops.  Priests,  and  Deacons,  with  the  Camerlengo,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  carrying  lighted  torches,  search  all  the 
precincts  of  the  Conclave  in  order  to  assure  themselves  that  no  stranger 
has  hidden  himself  designedly,  or  is  accidentally  left  behind.  The 
Prothonotary  Apostolic  has  already  read  in  the  presence  of  the 
Camerlengo,  the  official  declaration  that  the  Conclave  has  been  estab 
lished,  and  the  document  is  solemnly  attested.  Supper  follows  the  cere 
mony  of  the  search,  the  attendants  of  the  Cardinals  taking  the  meal  in 
common,  while  the  Cardinals  take  their  refection  in  their  cells.  Then 
all  is  silence  and  prayer  for  the  night.  Some  of  the  electors  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confession  before  retiring,  or 
before  entering  on  the  actual  duties  of  the  election.  A  body  of  Con 
fessors,  the  Chief  of  whom  is  Monsignor  Marinelli,  the  Augustinian.  are  at 
hand  ready  to  give  their  spiritual  ministrations.  For  the  Conclavists, 
that  is  the  attendants,  clerical  and  lay,  who  number  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  a  miniature  parish  is  formed,  of  which  the  sub-sacristan 
of  the  Vatican  is  the  Parish  Priest  for  the  time.  He  is  virtually  and 
practical! v  in  charge  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vatican,  except  the 
Cardinal  Electors. 
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On  the  morning  of  tlie  nineteenth  of  February,  the  great  bell  is  rung 
three  times,  the  officers  of  the  Conclave  go  the  round  of  the  apart 
ments,  calling  out  ///  Ctif>ellum  Domini  and.  clad  in  their  purple  cloaks, 
over  their  other  robes  of  the  Cardinalate,  their  Eminences  go  to  the 
Chapel  where  the  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College  celebrates  Mass  and  ad 
ministers  the  Holy  Communion  to  each  of  the  Electors.  The  scene  is 
majestically  solemn,  as  the  Princes  of  the  Church  reverently  approach 
the  altar,  and  alter  they  have  received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  listen 
devoutly  on  bended  knees  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Celebrant  as  he 
briefly  reminds  them  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  electoral  function 
into  which  they  are  about  to  enter.  The  Mass  ended,  some  time 
is  spent  by  the  Cardinals  in  thanksgiving,  and  then  they  retire  to  their 
rooms  to  breakfast,  which  is  but  a  brief  repast.  Then  they  assemble 
in  the  Siiht  Kc^iii.  and  go  in  proce»ion  to  the  Sistine.  Chapel,  which  has 
been  transformed  into  the  Hall  of  Conclave.  This  Chapel  is.  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ornate  sanctuaries  in  the  Catholic  world. 
There  the  Electors  behold  that  sublime  painting  "The  East  Judgment," 
by  Michael  Angelo.  fitly  suggesting  to  their  minds  the  awful  responsi 
bility  of  the  acts  they  are  about  to  perform,  and  warning  them 
that  their  suffrages  should  onlv  be.  given  under  Divine  inspiration. 
A  tableau  in  tapestry,  representing  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  just  over  the  tabernacle.  To  the  right  of 
the  altar  stands  the  Papal  throne,  which  is  covered  in  green  tapestry, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Chair  of  Peter  is  vacant.  On  either  side'  of  the  Chapel 
are  ranged  the  stalls  oi  the  Cardinals,  and  before  each  a  small  table 
is  placed.  Tin-  tables  and  the  stalls  arc'  draped  in  violet  or  green,  the 
green  betokening  that  the  stall  is  occupied  by  the  Cardinals  created 
before  the  election  of  Pio  Xono  —  the  (iregorian  Cardinals —but  there  are 
only  three  of  them.  Each  stall  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  violet 
velvet,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  equal  sovereignty  among  all  the  electors.  The 
Cardinals  are  seated  in  the  order  of  precedence,  each  stall  having 
its  number.  The  Camerlengo.  Cardinal  Pecci.  is  third  in  the  order 
of  Cardinal  Priests  at  the  Conclave  of  1878.  and  occupies  the  ninth 
stall.  Before  the  altar  is  placed  a  draped  table  on  which  the  votes  are 
counted  by  three  Cardinals  who  have  been  appointed  scrutineers.  A 
silver  chalice  stands  on  the  altar  in  which  each  Cardinal,  in  turn,  deposits 
his  voting  paper.  When  the  Cardinals  enter  the  Hall  of  Conclave  they 
•are  accompanied  by  their  Conclavists,  who  carry  portfolios  and  their 
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writing  desks,  which  they  place  on  the  tables  before  the  Cardinals'  seats. 
The  Conclavists  are  allowed  to  remain  while  the  prayers  appointed  are 
being  said,  and  then,  at  the  words,  /'.".r/m  Onincx,  the}'  retire,  and  the  doors 
of  the  Hall  are  locked.  The  Cardinals  are  alone,  and  the  first  solemn 
stage  of  the  election  lias  arrived.  They  are  silent  :  some  of  them  bow 
their  heads  in  mental  prayer.  Then  Cardinal  de  Pietro,  the  Dean  ot 
the  Sacred  College,  addresses  to  them  a  few  impressive  words  reminding 
them  of  the  gravity  of  their  high  functions.  As  they  raise  their  eyes, 
and  look  around  the  Hall  there  are  many  emblems  to  remind  them  of 
the  sublimity  of  their  office.  There  are  the  mural  paintings  of  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Commission 
of  Peter,  by  Perugini,  Cardinal  Pecci's  favourite  painter,  whose  very 
name  reminds  him  of  his  people  and  diocese.  The  moment,  having 
arrived  for  the  first  vote,  the  Cardinals  fill  in  their  voting  papers 
in  silence,  without  any  communication  with  one  another.  The 
papers  are  so  arranged  that  only  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  voted: 
for  is  visible  when  the  paper  is  folded  and  sealed.  But  the.  paper 
contains  a  motto,  which  in  case  of  dispute  or  in  any  other  emergency, 
serves  to  identify  the  voter.  The  secrecy  of  the  voting  is  absolutely 
preserved. 

The   declaration  on   the   voting   paper  is  simple  enough,   and  runs  ^ 
"  Eli«o   in   s'linininn    Pontificcm   R.    D.   Meitm  de   Card. —  giving 

the  name  of  the  Cardinal  voted  for.  But  the  deposit  of  each  paper 
is  preceded  by  a  solemn  oath.  As  the  Cardinal  approaches  the  altar 
to  deposit  his  paper  in  the  chalice,  he  kneels  for  a  while  in  prayer,  and 
then  standing  repeats  aloud  the  words,  his  hand  holding  the  voting 
pei per  uplifted  :  "  I  call  to  witness  Christ  our  Lord,  who  shall  be  my 
judge,  that  I  am  electing  him  whom,  before  God,  I  think  ought  to  be 
elected."  Then  he  reverently  drops  the  folded  pa}>er  into  the  chalice, 
bows  to  the  cross,  and  retires.  When  all  have  voted,  and  been  reseated, 
the  scrutineers  carry  the  chalice  to  the  table  and  there  count  the  votes, 
spe  iking  aloud  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  voted  for.  The  names  are 
ticke:!  off  on  a  printed  list  with  which  each  Elector  is  supplied,  and  thus 
the  Electors  themselves  are  able  to  check  the  numbers,  in  the  order 
received.  The  work  of  the  scrutineers  is  evised  by  two  "  revisors,"  in 
order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that  the  voting  is  correct. 
Cnrdinal  Amat  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  Conclave  of  1878.  and  his  vote  was 
taken  with  the  same  formalities  bv  the  Infirmarians  in  his  sick-room. 
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Sixty-one  Cardinals  voted,  amongst  them  two  English  Princes  of  the 
•Church.  Manning  and  Howard.  Two  other  English-speaking  Cardinals, 
McCloskey  of  New  York  and  Culleu  of  Dublin,  were  absent  when  the 
result  of  the  first  scrutiny  was  declared.  It  was  clear  that  the  selection 
of  the  group  of  Cardinals  of  whom  Manning  was  one.  met  with  general 
acceptation.  Cardinal  Pecci  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  A  clear 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  Cardinals  is  however 
necessarv  to  secure  election.  The  first  scrutiny  closed  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  Kjth.  with  twenty-three  votes  for  Cardinal  Pecci. 
seven  tor  Cardinal  Bilio.  five  for  Cardinal  Eranchi.  tour  tor  Simeoni, 
the  other  votes  in  lesser  numbers  being  distributed  among  other  Cardinals. 
The  billets  were  burnt,  and  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  temporary 
chimney,  told  the  multitudes  waiting  outside,  that  no  election  had  taken 
place.  In  the  evening  at  four  o'clock,  the  Cardinals  met  again,  and 
again  voted,  the  proceedings  being  opemd  by  the  chanting  ot  the  I  i'in 
Crt'dtor.  This  time  the  votes  given  tor  Cardinal  Pecci  reached  thirty- 
eight,  still  short  ot  the  required  majority.  Hut  his  election  \\as  now 
certain.  On  the  morning  <>i  February  2oth,  with  44  votes  two  more  than 
the  required  majority.  Joachim  Pecci  became  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Incidents  and  anecdotes  concerning  the  Conclave,  some  of  them 
absolutely  mythical,  others  founded  on  a  minimum  of  truth,  have  been 
widely  circulated.  They  would  form  an  amusing  and.  perhaps,  slightly 
instructive  volume  in  themselves.  The  Conclavists  were-  gossipers,  and 
were  entitled  to  tell  their  little  tales  out  of  school,  providing  they  did 
not  break  their  oaths  o!  secrecy  as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  voting. 
Prelates  and  valets  had  both  a  natural  tendency  to  add  to  their  own 
importance,  by  professing  to  know  more  ol  the  transactions  within  the 
Conclave  than  anybody  else.  Their  interesting  little  fictions,  imagina 
tions  or  exaggerations  were  welcome  to  the  newspapers  in  Rom",  and 
to  the  foreign  correspondents,  who.  when  they  say  they  learn  trom 
Cardinal  so  and  so.  some  particular  incident,  really  mean  that  they 
have  gleaned  their  ana  from  the  valet,  or.  perhaps,  from  a  simple-minded 
clerical  secretary.  What  is  certain  is  that  Cardinal  Pecci  was  astonished 
to  find  that,  in  the  tirst  scrutiny,  he  had  received  the  largest  number  ol 
votes.  He  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  his  nomination  —  in  the  ordinary 
sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  nomination  for  the  Pontificate  in  a 
Conclave.  No  one  proposes  or  seconds  a  candidate.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  ballot  pure  and  simple.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  Kjth  of  Feb- 
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ruary,    as    he    heard    his    name    read    out,    over    and    over    again,  the 
Camerlengo  was  evidently  agitated.     He  pra\ed  that  the  honour  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  supreme  Pontificate  might  pass  him  by.     But 
while    lie    was    humiliating    himself    in    his    apartment,  it   is  recorded 
that  the  other  Cardinals,  who  after  their  luncheon  visited  one  another, 
or  in  companionship  took  walking  exercise  in  the  corridors,  had  virtually 
elected  him.     Besides  his  humility,  there  were  other  reasons  to  make  him 
fear  the  exalted  distinction  which  awaited  him.     He  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  mountaineer.     At  Perugia  he  loved  to  live  in  the  open  air  and 
climb  the   hill  sides.       In   his   mature    lite    lie   spent   his   brk-f  holidays 
amongst   the  mountains,   and  w;is  known  to  main    a  mountain  guide. 
This   open-air  life  enabled  him  to  combat  his  many  illnesses.     From  the 
human  point  of  view,  imprisonment  in  the  Vatican  meant,  as  he  then 
thought,  a  shortening  of  lite,  a  virtual  slavery  as  well.      It  was  no  wonder 
then  that  he  besought  his  few  friends  to  seek  some  worthier  personage 
lor  the  Papal  chair.     The  electors  had  meanwhile  been  comparing  notes, 
and  both  Manning  and- Howard  had  been  active  in  privately  ascertaining 
the   possibilities  of  Pecci's  election.     When,   on   the    second    ballot    on 
the  evening  of  the   Kith  of  February,   the  Camerlengo  knew  that  the 
votes  for  him  were  approaching  perilously,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  required 
majority,    his.    '.'motion    became    to    him    unbearable.     And  no  wonder. 
He,     the     ardent    but    the  humble    Churchman    of    Perugia,    who    had 
never  interfered,  beyond  his  own  local  sphere,  with  the  high  politics  of 
the  Vatican,  who  had  never  sought  either  distinction  or  greatness,  found 
himself  on  the  higher  steps  of  the  Pontifical  throne  already.     Had  he 
been  an  ambitious  Churchman  his  mood  would  have  been  one  of  joyous 
exaltation.     Being  the  man  he  was.  he  sank  before  the  coming  dignity 
in  self  abasement   and  in  fear.      Cardinal   Donnet.   the  venerable  Arch 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  sat  next  to  Cardinal  Pecci  in  the  Conclave.     And 
Irom  him  comes  the  story  that  when   the  announcement  of  the  scru 
tineers   'placed   the   Camerlengo's    name    beyond    the   thirty,    and   every 
thing  pointed  to  his  becoming  the  successor  of  Pio  Xono.   "  great  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  his  hand  shook  so  violently,  that  the  pen  he 
held   fell   to   the  ground."      "  1."   says   Cardinal  Donnet.   "  picked  it  up 
and  gave  it  to  him.  saying  '  Courage  !    there  is  no  question  here  of  you  ; 
it  is  the  Church  and  the  future  of   the   world  that  are  in  question.'     He 
made  no  reply,  only  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  imploring  the  Divine 
assistance."    The  Cardinal  of  Bordeaux  gave  this  intensely  human  reinini- 
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set-net1  in  liis  own  pulpit  on  hi>  ivturn  from  the  Conclave.  That  evening, 
too,  finding  tin-  Camerlengo  in  a  state  of  humility,  fear,  and  trepidation, 
Cardinal  .Manning  visited  him  in  his  room,  to  give  him  courage,  and  to 
point  out  to  him  that  it  was  evidently  the  Divine  will  that  lie  should  be 
called  to  the  suprrme  rule  ot  the  Church  of  Christ.  Cardinal  Manning 
lias  not  recorded  in  any  written  form  what  took  place  in  the  Camer 
lengo"  s  room,  but  in  conversation  he  often  referred  to  the  incident. 

It  was  accepted  as  almost  an  accomplished  fact  that  at  tin-  next  ballot 
the  C-amerlengo  would  be  transformed  into  the  Pontiff.  When  the-  election 
had  been  declared,  the  attitude  of  the  new  Pontiff  is  described  by 
Cardinal  Bonnechose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  simple  narrative  is 
too  dramatic  to  be  spoik-d  by  comment  or  expansion.  "  Cardinal  Peeci." 
says  Bonnechose,  '•  to  whom  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  a  majority 
•of  the  votes  were  given,  looked  pale  and  frightened  on  the  \Yednesday 
morning.  Ju>t  before  the  voting  began  he  went  to  one  of  the  most 
"revered  members  ot  the  Sacred  College.  '  I  cannot  control  myself.'  he  said. 
'  I  must  address  the  Sacred  College.  I  fear  that  they  are  about  to 
'Commit  a  sad  mistake.  People  think  I  am  a  learned  man  :  they  credit 
•me  with  possessing  wisdom  ;  but  I  am  neither  learned  nor  wise.  They 
•suppose  I  have  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  Pope.  I  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  This  is  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  Cardinals.'  Fortunately  the 
•other  said  to  him  :  '  As  to  your  learning,  we.  not  yon.  can  best  judge 
«of  that.  As  to  your  qualifications  tor  the  Pontifical  office.  C,od  knows 
what  tliev  are.  Leave  it  all  to  Him.'  Fortunately  a's  >."  adds  the  Car 
olina!,  "  Cardinal  Pecci  obeyed  him,  and  in  this  spirit  of  humility  and 
•obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  he  meekly  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
Conclave."  But  during  the  counting  of  the  votes,  his  emotion  increased, 
y.nd  when  at  last  it  was  declared  that  Cardinal  Joachim  Pecci.  Camer- 
3  en  go  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  had  received  forty- four  votes,  there 
were  plaudits  in  the  Conclave,  while  the  occupant  of  seat  "number  nine" 
bowed  his  head  on  the  table  before  him  in  prayer.  Then  the  accessit 
"was  taken.  The  Cardinal-  were  asked,  although  the  form  was  not 
necessary,  if  they  acceded  to  the  election  of  the  Most  Eminent  Lord 
Cardinal,  Joachim  Pecci.  Pope,  and  the  reply  was  unanimous.  The 
people  in  the  Pia/za  waited  outside,  knowing  that  a  Pope  had  been 
elected.  The  news  spread  throughout  Rome,  and  the  Romans  hurried 
to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  to  listen  to  the  proclamation,  and  to  receive 
-?hc  first  benediction  of  the  new  Pontiff. 
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While  the  multitude  is  assembling,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Conclave,  the 
impressive  formalities  are  being  completed.  The  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College.  Cardinal  Amat,  was  absent  in  his  cell,  ill  through  sickness, 
and  the  sub-Dean,  with  the  Senior  Cardinal  Priest  and  the  head  of  the 
order  of  Cardinal  Deacons.  Mertel.  are  delegated  to  offer  the  tiara  to 
Cardinal  I'ecci  to  formally  announce!  his  election  and  to  ask  his  assent. 
They  therefore  approach  seat  "  number  nine,''  and  addressing  him  as 
Lord  Cardinal,  declare  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  and  ask  "  Do 
you  accept  the  election  canonically  made  of  you  as  Supreme  Pontiff 
of  the  Church  Catholic  5  "  The  Pope  Elect,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
voice,  answers  that  humbly  bowing  to  the  Divine  will  manifested  in 
the  decision  of  the  Conclave,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he 
accepts  the  successorship  to  Peter.  The  Sub-Dean  kneels  before 
him,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  gives  a  sign,  and  suddenly  all  the 
canopies,  except  that  over  the  seat  "  number  nine,"  are  lowered.  The 
equality  of  the  Conclave  has  disappeared  ;  there  is  only  one  spiritual 
Sovereign  of  the  Church  on  earth.  The  Sub-Dean  then  asks  in  the  ancient 
form  what  name  lie  will  adopt  as  Pope.  The  new  Pontiff  having, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  recovered  from  the  deep  emotion  of  the  last  few 
moments,  promptly  answers  "  Leo  the  Thirteenth,"  and  adds,  "  This. 
I  do  because  of  the  respect  and  the  gratitude  I  have  always  had  towards. 
Leo  XII.,  and  because  of  the  devotion  which  since  my  youth  I  have  always, 
held  for  St.  Leo  the  Great."  Other  important  ceremonies  immediately 
follow.  The  elected  Pope  is  conducted  to  a  temporary  sacristy,  behind 
the  altar,  where  doffing  the  robes  of  the  Cardinalate  he  dons  the  white 
robes  of  the  Pontiff.  Conducted  to  the  throne,  which  has  been  bereft 
of  its  green  drapery,  the  Pontiff,  before  receiving  the  first  act  of  reverence 
and  obedience  from  the  Cardinals,  re-appoints  the  old  Camerlengo- 
to  his  office.  As  Leo  XIII.  had  been  Camerlengo.  he  could  not  appoint 
himself,  and  so  lie  nominates  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  the  Archbishop- 
of  Prague,  as  Pro-Camerlengo,  to  conduct  the  ceremonies  of  inaugura 
tion  to  their  close.  The  Cardinal  of  Prague  places  the  Fisherman's 
ring  on  the  new  Pope's  linger,  and  then  the  acts  of  obeisance  follow., 
each  Cardinal  kneeling  before  the  newly  elected,  and  receiving  each 
his  blessing  ;  they  kiss  his  hand,  and  he  gives  them  the  kiss  of  peace- 
on  the  cheek.  It  is  then  that  the  Senior  Cardinal  Deacon  asks  per 
mission  to  announce  to  the  faithful  the  election  and  the  name  of  t he- 
new  Pope.  Cardinal  Catterini  having  received  the  formal  leave,  goe?, 
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to  the  outward   balcom   of  St.  Peter's,    and    with    hands    outstretched 
towards  the  vast   multitude  which  has  by  this  time  filled  the  Piazza,  pro 
nounces  in  Latin  and  Italian  the  formula.  "  I   announce   to   you    tiding 
oi  great  joy.     We  have  a    Pope,   the  Most  Eminent  and  Most  Reverend 
Joachim   Pecci,  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Crysogonos,  who  hath 
given   himself  the  name  of   Leo   XIII."      The  announcement   is  received 
with  greal  acclamations,  and  simultaneously  the  great  hells  of  St.  Peter's 
and  all  the  bells  of  all  the   Roman  Churches  ring  forth,  while  the  Sar 
dinian  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican  present  arms.     The 
crowd  expect   that   the  new  Pontiff  will  appear  on  the  outward  Loggia, 
and  give  the  biasing  1',-hi  •/         .  to  the  city  an  1  to  the  world.      Before 
the  Sardinian   occupation  oi    Rome  this   function   had   been  OIK- of  great 
popular  splendour  and  significance.      The  question  of    the    moment  was 
ould  the   new  Pope  give  the  benediction  to  the  people  outside  or  inside 
th      l';isll"';i  ?     A    great    deal   oi    importance  attached    to   the  question. 
It    Leo   XIII.   appeared  on   the  outer  balcony  and  blessed   the  city  with 
hands  outstretched   towards  tin    Pincio  and   the  Ouirinal   he  would   be 
supposed    to  recognise  and   to   bless   the   new  civil   and   political    r^iinc. 
It    lie  gave   the   blessing   inside   the  -real  Cathedral   of  Catholicism,  the 
tact    would   be   taken   to  mean  that  His  Holiness   followed   the   policy  of 
his    predecessor,    and    declined    to    acknowledge    the   occupation    of   the 
House   of  Savov-     The   election   was  accomplished   at    halt-past    twelve 
111   the  llav-   ancl   ""'   benediction  ought    to  have  immediately  followed. 
Leo  XIII.  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  he  would  not  give  the  blessing 
until   lour  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  retired  to  his  apartments  to  pray 
and  to  meditate.      In  the  end  the  blessing  was  given  within  the  Basilica 
and    amidst    an    immense   ovation.     The  policy  oi   the  new   Pope  was 
defined,    and    the   Catholics   of     Rome   endorsed     it     with    enthusiasm. 
Shouts  of  •-  Long  live  Pope  Leo"  ascended  as  the  venerable  figure  of  the 
Pope,  in  his  white  robes,  surrounded  by  the  Cardinals,  appeared  on  the 
inner   balcony.     All    knelt   while    the    blessing   was    intoned,    and   then 
again  the  shouts  of  "  Long  Live   Leo   XIII."   were  renewed.     And,  after 
the  great  crowd  had  dispersed,  the   Pontiff  humbled  himself  in  prayer 
and  homage  before  the  altar  of  the  Confession  of  St.   Peter,  where  the 
enthronement    in    more    propitious    times    ought    to    have    taken    place. 
1'he  great    Junction  of  the  Coronation  of  the   Pope  was  not   destined  to 
take  place  at  St.   Peter's.     Leo  XIII.  had  intended   that  Ins  crowning 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Basilica  with  all   the  ancient  cere- 
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monial  pomp,  and  preparations  tor  the  solemn  function  had  actually 
been  commenced.  The  Coronation  had  been  fixed  tor  the  jrd  of  March, 
the  day  after  Leo's  birthday.  Hut  the  Civil  Government  of  Italy  feared 
that  alter  the  ne\vly  elected  Pontiff  had  declined  to  bless  the  city  and 
the  world  from  the  exterior  balcony  ol  St.  Peter's,  the  occasion  of  the 
Coronation  within  the  Basilica  could  be  utilised  as  a  demonstration 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power.  The  authorities 
at  the  Ouirinal  therefore  caused  it  to  be  intimated  that  they  would  not 
guarantee  the  preservation  of  order  either  within  or  without  the  Cath 
edral,  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  public  peace  nor  the  protection 
ol  the  Prelates,  whom  they  claimed  as  fellow  subjects  and  citizens. 
The  Coronation  at  St.  Peter's  had  therefore  to  be  abandoned  for  a 
much  humbler  ceremony  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel. 

A  Catholic  writer,  who  was  present  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  had  full 
opportunities  of  obtaining  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information 
of  events  and  the  motives  which  inspired  them,  has  left  on  record 
the  facts  of  the  strange  situation  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Coronation  ceremony  at  St.  Peter's.  The  moment  the  Pope  had 
been  elected  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Press  advocating  its  views 
and  policy  had  expressed  great  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  House  of  Savoy.  But  it  had  been  the  hope  of  the 
extreme  section  of  Italian  Liberals  that  an  unconciliatory  Pope  would 
have  been  elected.  "  Otherwise'."  said  one  of  their  leaders,  quoted 
by  the  writer  referred  to,  "  we  shall  all  be  clericals  in  six  months." 
It  had  been  settled  that  the  first  Papal  Mass  would  have  been  cele 
brated  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  when  the  second  "  Obedience  "  of  the 
Cardinals,  prelates,  and  officials  would  have  taken  place,  and  that  the 
Coronation  should  be  held  inside  the  Loggia  of  St.  Peter's.  The  pre 
parations  wen;  so  far  advanced  that  the  erection  of  the  great  throne 
above  the  balcony  looking  into  the-  Basilica  had  been  begun, 
tribunes  had  been  built  for  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  the  great 
Roman  patricians,  who  were  the  only  persons,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  Duke  ol  Parma  and  some  special  guests,  to  be  granted 
admission  to  the  Mass  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  On  the  Friday  evening 
the  works  were  stopped.  On  that  dav,  to  quote  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  writer,  the  Italian  Government  had  sent  to  say  that  "  not  having 
received  any  notice  of  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  they  did  not  intend 
to  take  any  measures  to  prevent  disturbance,  and  that  if  the  Vatican 
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authorities  held  the  Coronation  at  St.  Peter's,  they  must  do  so  at  their 
o\vn  risk.  This  communication,"  continues  the  well-informed  writer. 
••\vas.  I  helie\-e.  accompanied  by  a  hint  that  some  unpleasant  demonstra 
tion  was  very  likely  to  take  place.  The  Holy  Father  at  once  decided 
that  no  risk  oi  this  sort  should  be  run.  and  that  the  Coronation  as  well 
as  the  Mass  should  he  in  the  Sixtiue  and  strictly  private.  Some 
people,  and  tlu»e  not  least  well  informed,  are  of  opinion  that  nobody  had 
the  least  intention  ot  creating  a  disturbance,  and  that  the  apprehen 
sion^  allected  by  the  Italian  (iovernment  were  merely  the  result  ol 
ill  humour,  an  ill  humour  turther  evinced  by  a  circular  of  the  Minister 
ot  the  Interior  to  all  the  Prelects  of  Italy,  forbidding  all  officials  to  take' 
part  m  any  (  hurch  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  a  iv-w 
Pope,  on  the  ground  that  the  (iovernment  had  received  no  official  in 
timation  ot  it.  Others  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  get  up  a  demon 
stration  in  St.  Peter's  in  favour  of  Conciliation."  The  same  chronicler 
had  reason  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  its  hostile  attitude  the 
(iovernment  actually,  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation,  had  stationed 
infantry  with  piled  arms  on  the  Piaxza.  and  had  even  introduced  soldiery 
into  the  Basilica  in  case  the  great  Benediction  should  be  given  in  the 
Cathedral. 

I  lie  ceremony  oi  Coronation  in  the  Sixtine.  though  semi-pri\-ate. 
was  almost  as  impressive  as  if  it  had  been  conducted  Corain  pofrtlo  in 
the  Basihea.  I  he  Roman  aristocracy  and  distinguished  Catholic 
visitors  to  Rome  were  present,  the  royal  tribune  was  occupied  by  the 
solitary  figure  ot  the  Duke  ot  Parma,  the  Sulii  Dnculc  was  fitted  up 
in  imitation  ot  the  Chapel  of  St.  (iregory  in  the  Basilica,  '"The  Papal 
proces>ion  came  through  the  great  Sula  Rci^ia  on  its  way  to  the  Adora 
tion  ot  the  1 -Messed  Sacrament  in  the  Pauline  Chapel.  Then,  clad  in 
lull  vestments  and  the  greatly  jewelled  mitre  and  borne  in  the  Scdiii 
(ii'stiilon'.i  into  the  Sixtine.  Leo  was  followed  by  the  Cardinals.  Prelates 
and  Nobles.  Half-way  towards  the  altar  the  procession  stopped  a 
moment,  and  the  Clerk  ol  the  Chapel,  carrying  a  pole  surmounted  by 
three  prongs,  lighted  the  tow  attached  to  them,  knelt  in  front  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  as  the  flame  bla/ed  and  rapidly  expired  chanted  three 
times  the  words  '  Sunctc  Paler,  sic  transit  gloria  Mitndi  '  :  '  Holy  Father, 
so  passeth  the  glory  of  the  world.'  '  Then,  we  are  told.  "  the  animated 
features  of  Leo  XIII.  assumed  a  grave  and  solemn  expression  ;  he  slightly 
bent  his  head  and  leaned  back  in  his  throne  with  the  look  of  one  to- 
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•whom  the  solemn  truth  was  by  no  mean<  strange'.  The  splendid 
pageant  moved  on  and  reached  the  altar,  where  the  Pope  began  the 
Mass.  Alter  the  C.onfiteor  His  Holiness  ascended  the  altar,  and  as  he 
knelt  on  the  top  step,  the  Cardinal  Deacon  invested  him  with  the  pallium  ; 
having  received  it  the  Pope  ascended  to  the  throne,  and  the  cere 
mony  of  the  Obeisance  took  place  while  the  Kvric  with  its  wonderful 
harmonies  beat  in  waves  upon  the  ear  ;  seemed  to  dissolve  themselves 
and  die  away  among  the  awful  forms  that  crowd  the  walls  and  floors 
of  the  Chapel.  It  was  Ouinquagesima  Sunday,  but  the  Mass  was  that 
of  the  Coronation,  the  Vestments  were  white,  and  the  Cardinals  were 
robed  in  red.  The  (iospel  was  that  of  the  giving  of  the  keys,  and  was 
sung,  as  well  as  the  Epistle,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  The  special  prayer 
followed,  the  Cardinal  Deacon  singing  "  Exaude  Christe,"  and  the 
Consistorial  Advocate  swearing  their  hoods  answering  "Domino  postio 
Leono,  a  Deo  dccrclo  sitmmo  Pontifici."  which  was  repeated  three  times. 
The  Coronation  took  place  after  the  Mass.  The  Cardinal  Deacon,  on 
the  Pope's  left,  removed  the  Mitre,  and  Cardinal  Mertel,  who  was  on 
his  right,  placed  the  golden  tiara  glittering  with  jewels  on  his  head, 
pronouncing  in  loud  and  distinct  tones  the  words  which  accompany 
the  act  of  Coronation  :  "  Accihc  tnirum  tribns  coronis  ornatam,  ct 
scias  te  csse  patron  principnm  ct  region  rectorem  orlio,  in  terra  Vicarinm 
Sal,-atoris  Noslri  Domini  Jcsn  Chris/ i,  cui  cst  honor  ct  gloria  in  scccitli 
sec culoy nn."  A  loud  "  Amen  "  from  all  those  present  rolled  throughout  the 
Chapel,  the  sound  of  a  "  chanbra  "  or  mortar  was  heard,  and  at  this  signal 
the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  and  all  the  Churches  announced  to  the  Eternal 
Cit\  that  a  new  Pope  was  crowned.  Then  came  the  Apostolic  Bene 
diction,  given  by  the  Pope  on  his  throne,  in  the  full  form  used  at  the 
Easter  Benediction  from  the  Loggia.  The  voice  of  Leo  XIII.  was  loud 
and  strong,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  he  had  gone  through,  and  when  his 
tall  straight  form  arose  from  the  act  of  Benediction,  and  he  lifted  up 
his  arms  to  Heaven,  his  attitude  and  gesture  were  really  imposing. 
The  indulgences  were  then  published  by  the  Cardinal  Priest  Assistant 
at  the  throne,  and  the  procession  left  the  Chapel.  Mace  bearers,  thuri- 
fers,  Camarieri  segreti,  prelates  of  various  grades,  penitentiaries,  and 
other  officials,  Bishops,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian,  the  Cardinals  in 
their  orders— Cardinals  Manning  and  McCloskey  came  out  walking  side  by 
side— the  Greek  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon  of  the  Mass;  Cardinal  Borromeo, 
the  Sub-Deacon,  Cardinal  di  Pietro,  and  the  Assistants  at  the  throne,  more 
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Noble  Ciuards.  and  then  came  the  gorgeous  throne  backed  by  the  flabdli' 
and  bearing  aloft  a  crowned  and  shining  form,  looking  truly  Pontifical 
and  princely,  but  very  tired.  Leo  XIII.  continually  gave  his  blessing 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  as  the  last  of  the  pageant  streamed  out 
ot  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and  left  us  to  secure'  our  carriages  which  were 
waiting  in  the  Court  of  St.  Damasus."  Thus  royally  opened  the 
great  career  of  the  Priest-Prince,  who  has  done  more  for  the  peace  and 
enlightenment  of  the  world  than  all  its  Kings  and  Chiefs  of  States.  At 
that  splendid  function  there  were  others  present  who  took  no  official 
part,  the  Scottish  Bishops  come  to  Rome  to  wait  the  re-establish 
ment  of  the  hierarchy,  and  Dr.  Clifford,  the  Bishop  of  Clifton,  the  first 
of  the  English  Kpiscopate  except  Cardinal  Manning,  to  pay  homage  to 
the  new  Pontiff.  Though  the  solemn  act  of  crowning  the  Pontiff  was 
conducted  in  splendid  privacy,  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  Romans 
were  not  to  be  denied  their  opportunity  of  le-tal  rejoicing.  I  he  houses 
of  Rome  wore  illuminatt  d  in  the  night,  the  Palaces  ot  the  Xoble<  being 
particularly  resplendent  in  their  brilliancy.  In  all  the  streets  oi  the 
Eternal  City  crowds  oi  men  and  women  marched  up  and  down  crying 
Kvviva  Leo.  and  •'  Long  Live  the  Pope  King."  The  friends  of  tin  C,overn- 
nu  nt  expected  these  -  pontaneous  demonstrations  ot  joy.  and  permitted 
organised  bands  of  revolutionaries,  follower-  ot  Crispi.  who  was  then 
Minister  ot  tin-  Interior,  and  authorof  th>  scandalous  circular  forbidding 
the  officials  to  take  part  in  the  religious  celebrations  of  Leo's  election 
1,,  p^rado  the  streets,  rioting  and  smashing  the  windows  of  tho.-e  who 
dared  to  publicly  honour  the  ne\vl\  crowned  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  supreme 
Prim  «  oi  the  Catholic  I'niversal  Church.  Outside  Rome  all  the 
Catholic  nation:-  celebrated  the  crowning  ot  the  great  hierarch  with 
praise  and  rejoicing.  The  contrast  speaks  for  itseli.  and  interprets  the 
situation  of  the  til 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HOW  LEO  S  ELECTION  WAS  RECEIVED — THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
WITH  THE  NATIONS — FRANCHl's  APPOINTMENT  AS  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE — NEEDS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES — 
COMPLICATIONS  WITH  EUROPEAN  STATES — ANTI-CATHOLIC  LEGIS 
LATION — LEO'S  FIRST  ENCYCLICAL — THE  DISORDER  OF  THE  TIMES — 
HOW  THE  CHURCH  BUILT  UP  CIVIL  SOCIETY — ADVICE  TO  THE  CIVIL 
RULERS  OF  THE  WORLD — CATHOLICISM  IN  ROME — THE  PROTESTANT 
PROPAGANDISE!  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT — THE 
POPE'S  PROTEST — THE  DEVOTION ~OF  THE  ROMANS  TO  THE  BLESSED 
VIRGIN — GREAT  POPULAR  VINDICATION  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  GOD — 
"  EVVIVA  SANCTA  MARIA  DEI  GENITRIX." 

THE  ascension  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Pontifical  throne  seemed  inexplicable 
to  the  politicians  and  the  public  writers  of  nearly  every  civilised 
country.  In  Italy  it  was  perfectly  well  understood,  for  the  Italian  Ministers, 
•especially  Signer  Crispi,  knew  the  man  who  had  been  called  to  rule  the1 
Church.  Experience  had  taught  them  both  to  respect  him  and  to  fear 
him.  to  respect  his  high  character,  to  fear  his  resolute  devotion  to  principle. 
To  them  he  was  known  as  an  astute  statesman,  endowed  with  patience, 
persistence,  and  an  even  temper.  Everything  comes  to  the  man  who 
\vaits,  and  Leo  knew  how  to  wait  and  to  hope  meanwhile.  So  little 
was  known  of  Cardinal  Pecci  outside  his  own  diocese,  that  it  is  not  wonder 
ful  that  many  misconceptions  of  his  character  and  his  policy  found 
public  expression.  The  motives  which  led  to  his  election  as  Pontiff 
were,  of  course,  misconstrued.  He  was  old  and  feeble/and  was  selected 
for  the  Pontificate  because  a  short  reign  was  wished  for  by  the  more 
ambitious  of  the  Cardinals,  who  desired  a  rest  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Church  and  the  Nations,  before  they  undertook  the  Government 
of  the  Church.  In  many  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  this  was  the 
purpose  attributed  to  Cardinal  Franchi.  who  was  amongst  the  most 
ardent  of  Leo's  admirers.  By  them,  only  confirmation  of  their  theory 
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\vas  found  in  the  almost  immediate  appointment  of  (Cardinal  Eranchi 
as  Pope  Leo's  first  Secretary  ot  State.  Had  not  rumour  said  thai,  when 
elected.  Leo  had  hinted  that  his  friend,  Franehi.  would  be  his  successor  ? 
The  statesmen  of  the  European  Courts  were,  however,  under  no  illusions 
as  to  tlu'  meaning  of  Eranchi's  appointment.  It  meant  courtesy  in 
diplomacy  and  constancy  in  policy.  Since1  Cardinal  Simeoni  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  succession  to  Antonelli.  Eranchi  had 
directed  the  work  of  the  Propaganda.  His  Prefecture  had  been  marked 
by  a  vigorous  organistion  of  the  Missionary  work  of  the  Church  in  many 
directions,  especilly  amongst  English  speaking  nations  and  in  the 
Colonies  being  formed,  in  Africa  particularly,  by  the  European  powers.. 
During  his  brief  tenure  of  office  he  had  opened  negotiations  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  many  disciplinary  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Churches  of  the  East.  Vie  had 
been  engaged  in  the  pertection  ot  the  preliminaries  for  the  re-establish 
ment  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  and  the  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  hierarchy  in  the  East  Indies  had  received  from  him  careful 
and  sympathetic  consideration.  The  extension  and  the  better  organisa 
tion  of  the  (iovernment  and  the  propagandism  of  the  Church  in  the 
Tinted  States.  Canada,  and  Australasia  had  occupied  his  close  attention,, 
and  though  Simeoni  conducted  all  negotiations  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  various  States  and  Powers,  it  was  well  known  in  Rome  that  he 
was  in  constant  consultation  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  on  the 
most  perplexing  of  the  questions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  determine- 
besides  all  the  proposals  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  many  parts  of  the  world  which  waited  maturity 
when  Leo  XIII.  became  Pope,  there  existed  many  complications  with 
the  European  States.  The  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Russia, 
E ranee,  (iermany.  Turkey,  and  Switzerland,  were  not  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  In  all  these  countries  legislation  or  governmental  action 
against  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic  Conscience  had  taken  place,  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  State  on  the  Spiritual  Dominion  of  the  Church  had 
become  unbearable.  In  calling  Eranchi  to  the  State  Secretaryship  it 
was  apparent  to  the  statesmen  concerned  that  Leo  XIII.  intended  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  besetting  his  position  at  once  and  firmly. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Pontificate  the  jiosition  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  existent  thirty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  and  disastrous 
year  1848.  Then  every  man's  hand  seemed  to  be  against  the  Church, 
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though  it  had  a  tew  friends  still  amongst  the  Catholic  States.  At  that 
time  the  hostile  hands  were  mailed.  Twenty-live  years  ago,  the  Nations 
were  still  arraved  against  the  Holv  See,  hut  not  in  armed  force.  The 
vveatxms  of  the  enemy  were  not  indeed  powder  nor  shot.  They  were 
the  more  suhtle  and  dangerous  instruments  of  legislation  forged  by 
-statesmen  who  objected  to  spiritual  direction  in  mundane  affairs  and 
•the  propagandism  of  religion  and  righteousness  as  governing  ideas  in 
the  every  day  affairs  of  mankind.  With  what  to  most  men  would  seem 
overwhelming  troubles  to  combat,  it  was  natural  that  Leo  XIII.  should 
call  to  his  side  the  ablest  of  the  Papal  Statesmen  who  surrounded  him. 
Cardinal  Simeoni  was  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  Propaganda. 
and  his  joy  at  being  relieved  of  the  State  Secretaryship  was  undisguised. 
He  found  his  old  department,  the  greatest  in  the  Church,  in  a  state  of 
thorough  organisation.  Within  the  three  years  of  his  absence  from  the 
prefecture,  the  sphere  of  the  Propaganda's  influence  had  been  widened 
and  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  thereby  increased.  Simeoni 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  diligent  life  still  further  extended  the 
dominion  of  the  Faith  and  augmented  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  Church. 
Immediately  before  Cardinal  Franchi  took  office  as  Secretary  of  State 
the  formal  notification  of  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII.  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  representatives  of  foreign  states  at  the  Holy  See.  Following 
precedent,  the  Ambassadors  of  .the  Catholic  Powers  in  Europe  all  except 
Italy,  had  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Conclave  paid  their  respects  to  the 
new  Pontiff,  but  after  all  this  was  a  mere  function  of  courtesy.  Between 
the  death  of  a  Pope  and  the  formal  announcement  of  the  election  of  his 
successor  to  the  Powers  there  are  no  Ambassadors  to  the  Vatican.  New 
credentials  have  to  be  presented  to  the  new  Pope.  Consignor  Lascagni 
was  acting  Secretary  of  State  for  the  few  days  which  elapsed  between 
the  election  of  Leo  and  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Franchi,  and  it 
was  he  who'  notified  to  the  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and  Plenipotentiaries 
the  accession  of  the  new  Pontiff,  and  in  due  time  these  representatives 
were  re-appointed,  received  new  credentials,  and  each  in  special  audience 
presented  them  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  But  even  in  this  apparently 
trivial  matter  some  little  hitches  occurred  with  France  and  Switzerland. 
In  the  case  of  France,  a  matter  of  etiquette  only  intervened,  and  it  was 
not  important  enough  to  deserve  more  than  passing  allusion  in  any 
permanent  record  of  the  great  Pontificate. 

The  first  declaration  of  policy  from  the  new  Pope  was  awaited  with 
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eager  interest  by  the  Christian  peoples  of  every  country  and  by  the 
potentates  and  statesmen  with  anxiety.  For,  the  question  of  the  Tem 
poral  Power  was  still  within  the  circle  of  practical  politics,  and  the  pro 
nouncement  from  the  Papal  Chair  could  not  fail  to  have  immense  influence 
on  the  direction  of  public  opinion  on  the  relations  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Would  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican  offer  the 
olive  branch  to  the  King  at  the  Ouirinal  ?  Or  would  he  proclaim  a 
new  crusade  against  the  spoliators  of  the  Holy  See  ?  It  was  within  his 
province  to  call  the  Catholics  of  Italy  to  arms  and  to  instruct  them  to 
enter  into  constitutional  warfare  with  the  rulers  of  "  United 
Italy";  to  direct  them  to  use  their  parliamentary  and 
municipal  franchises  towards  the  formation  of  a  Papal  or  a 
Catholic  party  in  the  Italian  Parliament  ;  to  make  the  conflict 
between  Church  and  State  an  "  election  cry."  There  were  some 
who  advocated  that  policy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pontificate.  Amongst 
those  who  elected  Leo  XIII.  to  his  sublime  position  there  were  a  few 
who  hoped  that  he  might  not  only  inaugurate  a  constitutional  crusade 
within  the  Italian  Kingdom,  but  that  he  would  also  ask  the  Catholic 
States  of  Europe  and  South  America  to  unite  in  protest  and  in  diplomacy 
with  the  object  of  restoring  to  the  Papacy  the  temporalities  of  which  it 
had  been  despoiled  by  the  House  of  Savoy.  They  could  point  to  Germany 
where  a  Catholic  party  in  the  Federal  Parliament  was  becoming  a  powerful 
instrument  in  resisting  the  Bismarckian  policy  of  the  Kulterkampf,  and 
as  to  what  was  being  done  for  the  defence  of  Catholic  citizenship  in  Pro 
testant  Germany,  could  not  be  done  in  defence  of  the  Papacy  and  Catholic 
principles  in  Catholic  Italy  ?  It  appears,  however,  that  Leo  XIII. 
had  other  views,  and  so  far  history  has  vindicated  them.  His  first  care 
was  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  children  of  the  Faith  throughout  the  world 
wide  domain  of  the  Church,  and  he  remembered  that  charity  was  the 
first  law.  Sheer  amazement  was.  therefore,  the  dominant  feeling  when  it 
was  found  that  in  his  first  Encyclical  Leo  XIII.  neither  revived  the 
controversy  between  the  Sardinians  and  the  Vatican  nor  preached  any 
constitutional  crusade,  nor  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  Parliamentary 
Party,  nor  made  any  appeal  to  the  powers  for  assistance  in  regaining  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  Feast  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  the 
2ist  of  April,  1878,  was  appropriately  chosen  for  the  issue  of  the  first 
Encyclical  to  the  children  of  the  Universal  Church  It  was  a  call  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  practice 
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among  the  Nations.  Only  a  passing  reference  is  made  to  the  controversy 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  As  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  Pontiff,  only  a  month  in  the  Chair  of  Peter,  declares 
that  he  shall  never  cease  to  assert  them  in  the  only  way  possible, 
nor  to  contend  for  the  full  obedience  of  the  Pontifical  authority,  for  the 
removal  of  all  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  the  Pontifical  Ministry  and  power,  and  for  his  restoration  to  the 
freedom  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  formerly  placed  the  Roman 
Pontiffs.  "  And  in  demanding  such  restoration,"  continues  the  Encyclical, 
"  we  are  not  moved  by  any  ambition  or  desire  of  domination,  but  by 
the  high  interests  of  our  office  and  by  the  sacred  oaths  we  have  taken." 
The  Civil  Sovereignty,  he  declares,  is  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
the  full  freedom  of  the  Spiritual  Power,  and  he  points  out  that  whenever 
any  question  of  the  temporal  principality  of  the  Holy  See  arises,  the 
interests  of  the  civil  society  as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the  human  race 
are  involved.  Hence  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pontifical  duty  obliged  him 
to  defend  the  rights  of  Holy  Church,  and  therefore  we  renew  and  confirm 
by  this  letter  all  the  declarations  and  protestations  which  our  predecessor, 
Pius  IX.,  issued  and  reiterated  against  the  occupation  of  his  civil  prin 
cipality  and  the  violation  of  the  rights,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  simple  and  impressive  dignity  in 
these  few  sentences  which  could  hardly  be  reached  by  a  lengthy  con 
troversial  pronouncement. 

The  encyclical  Inscrutabile  is  elegant  in  its  Latinity  as  were  all  the 
compositions  of  the  learned  Pontiff.  The  opening  words  by  which 
Encyclicals  are  entitled,  alludes  to  the  "  inscrutable  "  design  of 
Providence  which  had  placed  him  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  begins 
by  telling  the  Patriarchs,  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  people  of  all 
nations  in  communion  with,  the  Apostolic  Sec  of  Rome  that  he  is  impelled 
to  address  them  as  an  expression  of  his  Apostolic  affection  for  them, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  encourage  them  to  continue  with 
him  the  struggle  for  the  Church  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Then 
he  calls  their  attention  to  the  evils  which  assail  mankind  from  every  side. 
This  is  the  Pontifical  presentation  of  the  condition  of  Civilised  Society 
in  1878—  ;  There  is  a  widespread  subversion  of  the  Cardinal  truths  on 
which  the  very  foundations  of  human  society  repose.  There  is  a  wicked 
disposition  in  men's  minds  which  is  impatient  of  all  lawful  authority. 
There  is  a  perpetual  foment  of  dissention  which  produces  internal  strife 
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and  cruel  and  sanguinary  wars.  There  is  a  contempt  for  the  laws  of 
morality  and  justice,  an  insatiable  greed  for  the  transitory  goods  of  the 
earth,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  eternal  needs,  which  is  carried  to  such  an 
insane  degree  as  to  drive  many  unhappy  persons  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  themselves.  There  is  inconsiderateness  in  the  public  administration, 
a  squandering  of  public  property  and  revenues,  and  then  there  is  the 
bra/en  impudence  of  public-  men  who  deceive  their  fellows  by  pretending 
that  they  arc'  the  promoters  of  patriotism,  of  liberty,  and  of  right  of 
every  kind."  All  these.'  things  he  Minis  up  as  a  "  pestilential  virus  "  creeping 
through  the  vital  organs  of  human  society.  The  cause  of  these  evils  so 
pithily  described  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  men  despise  and  reject 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  "  which  in  the  name  of  God  is  placed  over 
the  human  race  and  is  the  protector  of  all  legitimate  authority." 

I  he  enemies  ot  civil  order  acknowledged  the  position  of  the  Church 
when  they  tound  no  means  of  uprooting  Society  at  its  foundations  so 
efficacious  as  attacks  on  the  Church  of  God.  accusing  her  of  being  the 
enemy  ot  true  civilisation,  undermining  her  authority  and  subverting 
the  Supreme  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Leo  XIII.  finds  in  these 
machination-  of  the  enemies  of  civil  order  the  origin  of  the  legislation  in 
many  countries  which  interferes  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ministry,  the  suppression  of  religious  institutions,  the  seizure  and  the 
sale  of  the  property  which  supported  the  ministers  of  the  Church  and  fed 
the  poor  and  needy,  the  withdrawal  from  the  control  of  the  Church 
of  the  charitable  and  beneficent  institutions  committed  by  their  founders 
to  the  care,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  train  and  educate 
the  young."  Nor.' he  adds,  "is  any  other  object  discernible  in  the 
usurpation  of  the  civil  principality  which  Providence  conferred  many 
ages  ago  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  enable  him  to  exercise  without 
let  or  hindrance  the  power  with  which  Christ  endowed  him  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  the  human  race."  In  many  eloquent  passages  the  Pontiff 
traces  the  influence  ot  the  Church  in  the  encouragement  and  the  support 
of  Civilisation  throughout  the  ages  and  the  Nations.  His  contention, 
illustrated  by  the  facts  of  history,  is  that  when  the  Church  was  honoured 
"  as  a  mother  by  all  the  nations  "  they  were  adorned  by  the  noblest 
institutions,  enjoyed  tranquility,  riches,  and  prosperity  that  they  grew 
in  fact  in  the  ways  of  true  civilisation.  The  society  of  our  day  is  moving 
rapidly  towards  its  social  ruin.  A  noble  vindication  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  Papacy  in  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  its  arts  and  sciences 
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follows  and  eloquently  concludes  :  "It  was  the  Apostolic  See  which 
collected  and  built  up  together  again  the  remains  of  ancient  Society. 
It  was  the  Apostolic  See  in  whose  friendly  beacon  light  shone  forth  the 
civilisation  of  the  Christian  ages  :  it  was  the  anchor  or  salvation  which 
held  the  bark  of  humanity  amid  all  the  fearful  storms  which  assailed  it  ; 
it  was  the  sacred  tie  of  concord  through  which  the  most  widely  separated 
nations  opposed  in  their  manners  and  customs  were  bound  togetherjn 
one  great  Society  ;  it  was  in  fact  the  common  centre  at  which  the  nations 
sought  not  only  the  doctrine  of  Faith  and  Religion,  but  the  means  to 
bring  about  peace  and  wise  counsels  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 
It  was  the  glory  of  the  Popes  that  they  placed  themselves  with  inflexible 
courage  and  constancy  as  a  wall  and  a  bulwark  to  prevent  Human  Society 
from  falling  back  on  to  the  ancient  superstitions  and  savagery."  And 
as  to  Rome  itself,  the  Rome  of  St.  Peter's,  it  bears  witness  to  the  great 
benefits  received  from  the  Papacy.  Under  them,  the  Popes,  '•'  it  became 
the  strong  citadel  of  the  Faith,  the  refuge,  sanctuary,  of  all  the  arts  of 
civilisation,  the  dwelling  place  of  wisdom  ;  it  won  for  itself  the  admira 
tion  and  the  reverence  of  the  whole  world." 

Having  thus   contrasted   the   Present]with  the  Past,  the  Encyclical 
points  out  the  remedy  for  the  evils  it  portrays.     It  is  simply  the  return 
of  the  nations  to  the  spiritual  bosom  of  the  Church,  to  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Pontiffs,  the  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  See,  devotion 
to  its  ministry  and  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  moral  duties  inculcated 
by  its  laws  and  discipline.     And  this  marvellously  eloquent  exhortation 
to  piety  ends  with  a  fatherly  appeal  to  the  Princes  of  the  earth  to  co 
operate  with  the  Pontiff  in  bringing  back  their  peoples  to  the  faith  and 
the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion.     To  the  Patriarchs,  Archbishops, 
and   Bishops,   he   earnestly  commends   the  guardianship  of  family  life 
amongst  the  faithful  and  the  education  of  the  young.     "  From  this,"  he 
declares,    "  we  shall   obtain  one   blessed  fruit — that   every  member  of 
Christian  society  will  reform  his  own  conduct  and  outward  way  of  .life. 
The  decayed  or  degenerate  trunk  of  a  tree  puts  forth  shoots  that  are 
still  worse    and    bear  unhealthy  fruit.       So  does  the  moral  evil  which 
infects  the  tree  of  domestic  life  become  a  contagion  which  spreads  its 
vines  among  the  community  and  yields  a  baneful  harvest  of  public  life. 
On  the  contrary,  where  Christian  families  are  governed  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  all  their  members  are  habituated  by  degrees  to  cherish  religion 
and  piety,  to  look  with  horror  on  false  and  pernicious  doctrines,  to  prac- 
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tice  virtue,  to  obey  their  superiors,  and  to  control  that  tendency  to  self- 
seeking  which  is  the  root  of  human  degeneracy  and  degradation.""  Thus 
Leo  XIII.  taught  that  the  Christian  family  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  State. 

The  first  year  of  Pope  Leo's  Pontificate,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  could 
be   spared   from   the  grave   negotiations   between   the   Pontiff  and  the 
Christian  and  semi-Christian  States,  was  devoted  by  him  to  carrying  out 
the   principles   of    his  Encyclical    within    the   diocese   of    Rome.      The 
Pope  seldom  directly  addresses   the  faithful  of  his  own  Bishopric.     He 
•speaks  to  them  through  the  mouth  or  the  pen  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar, 
who  is  his  Episcopal  administrator.     As  soon  as  he  became  Bishop  of 
Rome  he  confirmed  Cardinal  Monaco  La  Valletta,  who  had  been  Vicar 
under  Pio  Xono  in  his  office.     The  Cardinal  Vicar  has  his  Cathedral, 
the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran.  "  the  Mother  of  all  the  Churches  of  the 
city  and  of  the  world."     St.  John's  is  indeed  the  Cathedral  of  the  See 
of   Rome.     St.    Peter's  is   the   Basilica  of  the   Universal   Church.     The 
religious  condition  of  Rome  when  Leo  XIII.  became  its  bishop  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  though  for  years  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  who  was 
beloved  of  the"  people,  had^done  the  utmost  that  zeal,  discretion,  and 
energv  could  suggest  for  the  protection  of  the  faith  of  its  people.     He 
was  young  ior  his  responsible  position,  seventeen  years  the  junior  of 
Pope  Leo.     He  came  of  noble  lineage,  was  handsome  and  was  wealthy. 
The  humblest  of  the  Romans  admires  a  handsome  Prelate,  whose  presence 
gives  outward  dignity  to  his  office.     La   Valetta  scattered  his  wealth 
among  the  poor  and  gave  very  generously  to  the  religious  and  educa 
tional  establishments  which  had  been  despoiled  by  the  civil  authorities. 
In  spite  of  these  authorities,  he  kept  a  careful  census  of  the  faithful, 
and  one  of  his  privileges  was  to  present  a  statement  of  the  religious  con 
dition  of  the  city  to  the  newly-elected  Pontiff,  who  had  requested  him 
to  supply  the  fullest  possible  information  as  to  the  position  of  Catholic 
education    amongst    the   people.     It    was   computed    that   although   in 
18;  5   the   city   of  Rome  consisted  of  fifty-four  parishes,  it  contained  at 
least  three  huivJred  and  fifty  Churches.     And  of  its  250,000  inhabitants, 
fifteen  hundred  belonged  to  the  secular  clergy  and  five  hundred  to  the 
religious  orders,  while  two  thousand  women  were  dedicated  to  a  religious 
life,  and  over  one  thousand  youths  were  students  of  the  Colleges.     Almost 
every  street  contained  some  religious  or  charitable  institution  or  a  poor 
school,  and  they  were  all  under  the  authority  and  the  supervision  of  the 
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Cardinal  Vicar.  It  can  be  easily  believed  that  the  administration  of  the 
diocese  was  a  heavv  charge  ior  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  He  was  glad  to  accept 
the  new  duties  cast  upon  him  by  Leo  XIII.  The  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  poor  schools  was  not  re-assuring.  Leo  at  once  determined  that 
the  education  of  the  young  should  be  guarded  from  the  secular  power 
and  brought  up  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  at  least  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  State  schools.  The  Holy  Father  created  a  Commission  of  Roman 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics  whose  mandate  was.  having  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  different  districts 
of  Rome.  "  to  inform  itself  of  their  number  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
correspond  to  the  needs  and  numbers  of  the  children  of  both  sexes  who 
present  themselves  to  receive  instruction  :  to  examine  how  and  where  they 
can  be  increased  and  multiplied,  and  to  see  that  the  schools  are  entrusted 
to  capable  teachers  who  unite  to  prove  good  conduct  the  talent  and  the 
power  requisite  to  teach  with  satisfactory  results."  The  Pontiff  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy  classes  to  give  him  financial 
aid  in  providing  efficient  elementary  education  for  the  Catholic  children 
of  Rome,  and  himself  headed  the  subscription  with  a  donation  of  £4,000. 

His  appeal  was  addressed  directly  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  He  acknow 
ledged  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  to  the  poor,  but  called 
upon  them  to  meet  the  great  emergency  by  increasing  their  charity, 
and  admonished  the  clergy  also  to  self-sacrifice  in  providing  for  the 
children  of  their  flocks  "  that  secular  and  Christian  education  which  is 
the  source  of  civilisation  itself  and  of  all  social  prosperity."  "  In  this 
manner."  he  exclaims,  "  the  Romans  "will  "show  themselves  worthy  of 
themselves,  and  will  have  the  glory  of  imitating  the  devoted  ness  and 
generosity  of  Catholics  in  other  European  countries,  who,  zealous  for 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  give  splendid  examples  of  unselfishness 
and  of  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  education  in  their  schools."  The  re 
sponse  was  magnificent.  In  another  direction  the  Pontiff  determined 
'to  arouse  the  Catholic  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans. 

Leo  found  on  his  accession  to  the  Papal  Chair  that  the  faith  of 
spiritual  children  was  being  derided,  misrepresented,  and  insulted  in 
the  very  shadow  of  St.  Peter's.  Certain  missionaries  and  agents  of 
Protestant  Evangelical  Associations,  American,  English,  and^German, 
had^established  themselves  in  Rome,  and  conducted  their  propaganda 
in  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  impoverished  Roman  is  poor 
indeed,  and  although  the  city  of  Emperors,  Tribunes,  and  Popes  does 
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not  equal  certain  parts  of  London  or  Paris  in  the  squalor  of  slum  life, 
there  is  vet  intense  and  despairing  poverty  enough  and  to  spare.  The 
Evangelical  missionaries.,  it  is  alleged,  established  schools  and  places  of 
worship  in  the  poor  districts  avowedly  to  controvert  Catholic  teaching  ; 
and  as  an  inducement  to  the  starving  poor  to  renounce  the  Faith  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up,  offered  to  feed  such  of  their  children  as 
were  sent  to  the  schools.  This  union  of  charity  and  proselytism  might 
have  been  tolerated.  But  the  adherents  of  the  Evangelical  propagandists 
allowed  their  zeal  to  outrur.  their  discretion  by  directing  their  attacks 
on  Catholicism  upon  one  devotional  development  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  Italian,  and,  indeed,  to  the  hearts  of  all  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church— the  devotion  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer.  What  is 
called  "  Mariolatry  "  is,  we  all  know,  repugnant  to  the  "  Evangelical  " 
mind.  It  is  denounced  as  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  those  who  so 
characterise  it  have  a  perfect  right  to  their  opinions. 

In  England  such  open  insults  to  religion  would  not  now-a-days  be 
tolerated,  and  might  bring  the  offender  in  contact  with  the  magistrates. 
In  Catholic  Rome  the  Government  declined  to  protect  the  people  against 
outrages  to  their  faith.  To  the  Civil  authorities,  licence,  and  what  they 
called^toleration,  meant  one  and  the  same  thing.  They  permitted  the 
Evangelical  zealots  to  placard  the  walls  of  Rome  with  almost  obscene 
references  to  the  Mother  of  Christ  in  terms  which,  to  an}'  ordinary  mind. 
couldfnot"  appear  otherwise  than  blasphemous.  These  attacks  on  the 
Motherhood  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  become  so  much  of  a  scandal  that 
public  rioting  was  feared.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  the  mis 
sionaries,  not  the  people,  who  would  have  been  protected  by  the  Govern 
ment.  Pope  Leo  met  the  irreligious  propagandism  in  a  characteristic 
way.  He  did  not  ask  the  civil  Government  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
Rome  from  outrage.  He  called  upon  the  Roman  people  to  demonstrate 
their  devotion  to  Mary  publicly  and  enthusiastically.  He  knew  the 
Romans  to  their  hearts. 

The  very  place  held  by  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Christ  in  the  Church 
is  itself  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  its  Divine  origin.  No  organisation 
uninspired  from  Heaven  could  have  so  glorified  before  men  human 
nature,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  highest  purity  and  the  purest 
womanliness.  In  every  land  where  Christianity  is  known,  the  name 
of  "  Mary  "  touches  the  purest  emotions  of  the  soul.  She,  Mary,  is  to 
the  Catholic  the  link  that  binds  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven  to  suffering 
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human  society  on  earth.     The  Roman,  however  dissolute  may  be  his 
life,  however  desperate  his  career,  or  cynical  his  belief,  never  loses  his 
reverence  tor  the  name  of  "  Mary."     You  may  see  the  "  Red  Republican  " 
coming  from  some  secret   meeting  of  Mazzinians,   where   he  has   been 
denouncing  Pope  and  priest,  take  off  his  hat  and  cross  himself    as  he 
passes  by  some  street  corner  where  stands  in  its  niche  the  image  of  "  Mary 
the  Undefiled."     In  his  boyhood  he  has  been  taught  to  fly  to  Her— 
Mother  of  Sorrows — in  his  tribulation  ;  to  see  in  Her  the  celestial  idealisa 
tion  of  motherhood  ;  to  look  to  Her  for  maternal  love  when  the  mother 
who  bore  him  and  nourished  him  in  her  loving  bosom  shall  have  been 
turned  to  clay;  and  the  statue  at  the  street  corner,  if  it  does  nothing 
else,  recalls  the  memory  of  the  time  when  a  woman  taught  him  tender 
lessons  of  human  affection.     It  stirs  the  best  part  of  his  human  nature- 
The  Roman  of  every  degree  and  every  age  has  learned  to  look  to  "  Mary  " 
as  the  succour  of  the  suffering — the  friend  of  all  who  require  Her  aid. 
She  is  the  patron  of  infancy,  and  mothers  lay  their  children  at  the  foot 
of  Her  altar,  praying  that  She  who  nursed  the  Divine  Infant  may  protect 
the  poor  mother's  offspring.     The  youth  is  taught  to  ask  "  Mary  "  to 
aid  him  in  the  attainment  of  the  virtues  which  adorned  the  young  lite 
of  the   Divine   Youth  who   disputed  with  the   Doctors    in  the  Temple. 
The  maiden  is  induced  to  pray  to  Her  whom  the  Angel   declared   to    "be 
full   of   grace  "    and    blessed   among   women,  for  the  spotlessness  ot  lite 
which  made  Her  worthy  the  great  destiny  of  bearing  the  Saviour  of  the 
human   race.     The   young   bride   implores    "  Mary  "    to   obtain    for   her 
the  wifely  and  motherly  virtues  which  sanctified  the  home  in  Nazareth. 
The    bridegroom  beseeches   the   Spouse-  of    Joseph    to   bring    him  grace 
to  guard  the  holiness  of  the  family  which  he  founds,  as  Joseph  guarded 
the  holiness  of  his  household  ;  and.  when  troubles  come,  and  death  desolates 
the  home,    "  Mary,"   the   Woman   of  Sorrows,   is   the  model  of  saintly 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will.     In  sin  and  in  shame  this  beautiful  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  Christ  follows  the  Catholic,  the  Roman  above  all.     The 
woman  fallen  from  the  state  of  maidenly  chastity  remembers  that  on  the 
bosom  of  Mary  the  Magdalen  wept  out  her  shame  ;  the  hardened  male 
factor  hopes  that  She  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  heard  the 
Absolution  of  the  repentant  thief,  may  intercede  with  Her  Son  for  forgive 
ness  for  him.     With  every  incident  of  life,  Mary,  the  human  Mother  of 
God,  is  mingled  as  the  Protectress,  the  Dispenser  of  Grace,  or  the  Consoler. 
In  desecrating  the  name,   and  impugning  the  holiness  of   "  Mary  the 
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Immaculate,"  the  Protestant  preachers  who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Italian  Government,  outraged  Catholic  feeling  in  Rome,  trod  upon  dan 
gerous  ground.  Yet  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  beautiful  as 
it  is  from  a  merely  mundane  and  non-theologic  point  of  view,  was 
the  chief  subject  of  their  ribald  denunciations.  Her  name  was 
placarded  on  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City  only  to  couple  it  with  ridicule  ; 
Her  character  was  questioned  by  those  preachers  only  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  level  of  sin  fill  human  nature— for  by  dethroning  "  Mary  " 
from  her  place  in  the  Catholic  mind,  the  Protestant  proselytisers  sought 
to  dethrone  Catholicity  itself. 

Immediately  after  the  reception  of  instructions  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  took  measures  to  place  the  crusade  of 
Catholic  faith  against  civil  persecution,  and  Protestant  profanation  of 
the  Catholic  sanctuary  under  the  patronage  of  "  Mary."  In  every 
Church  of  Rome  he  caused  to  be  issued  to  the  faithful  an  invitation  to 
make  visits  of  reparation  for  the  insults  offered  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
(.o(L  in  Rome,  to  the  Basilicas  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  Santa  Maria  M3ggiore.  Low  Sunday.  1879,  was 
the  day  appointed  Cor  the  ^reat  demonstration  of  love  to  the  Protectress 
of  every  Roman  and  of  every  Catholic.  The  people  of  Rome  rose  en 
masse  io  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  Men.  women,  and  children 
crowded  the  Basilicas  throughout  the  day.  The  noble,  the  citizen,  and 
the  beggar  all  knelt  together  in  supplication.  "  The  whole  of  the  Roman 
people  turned  out,"  says  the  Times,  and  the  demonstration  was  "  un 
doubtedly-  and  not  incorrectly  described  as  a  triumph  for  the  Church.'' 
Belore  even-  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Rome  the  people  knelt  in 
prayer  :  they  rushed  through  the  streets,  crying  "  Evviva  Maria  Dei 
Genitrix  "  ;  boldly  proclaiming  that  the  Romans  were  still  true  to  the 
persecuted  Church.  One  of  the  most  imposing  sights  of  modern  Rome 
was  witnessed  at  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Here  the  Cardinal 
\  icar,  who  had  called  on  the  people  to  declare  their  Faith,  was  to  expose 
the  relics  of  the  True  Cross,  and  bless  the  people  from  the  balcony.  The 
Basilica  was  crammed  with  the  devout  people  when  Cardinal  Monaco 
La  \  alletta  pronounced  the  solemn  benediction.  But  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  the  Basilica  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  spectacle  was  if  possible 
grander.  The  whole  broad  avenue  leading  from  St.  John  Lateran,  the 
roads  leading  to  Santa  Maria,  the  Basilica  itself,  were  thronged  with 
crowds,  in  which  the  mendicant  jostled  the  marquis,  each  pilgrim  devoutly 
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reciting  the  Rosary,  and  all  bent  on  testifying  their  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  persecuted  Church.  The  demon 
stration  was  the  answer  of  the  Romans  to  the  presence  of  the  Italian 
Government,  as  well  as  the  Roman  condemnation  of  the  work  of  the 
Italian  statesmen  which  makes  it  possible  that  insult  can  be  offered  to 
the  "  Virgin  of  Virgins  "  in  the  earthly  sanctuary  of  Her  Divine  Son. 
And  the  answer  was  meant  to  evoke  similar  replies  throughout  Italy. 
The  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  thus  entered  upon  an  active  crusade  against 
the  encroachments  on  Catholic  liberty  and  Catholic  belief,  and  under 
his  leadership — for  the  Pontiff  was  a  prisoner — Catholicism  in  Italy 
rose  against  the  enemies  of  the  old  Faith.  In  thus  placing  the  fervour 
of  religious  belief  in  antagonism  with  political  aggression,  the  Church 
was  at  all  events  using  a  legitimate  weapon  of  warfare,  and  a  more  potent 
one  than  any  aid  that  could  be  given  to  her  cause  by  the  intervention  of 
Catholic  princes  in  her  behalf.  As  often  before,  the  Church  conquered 
force  by  prayer  and  the  'demonstration  of  Faith,  so  she  undoubtedly 
will  again. 

It  was  n  Jt  to  be  expected  that  the  anti-clerical  or  anti-Papal  adherents 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  Rome  would  lose  any  opportunity  of  demon 
strating  both  against  Pontifical  authority  and  Catholic  belief.  They 
were  certain  of  immunity  from  punishment  for  any  disorder  they  might 
create,  or  any  public  scandal  which  they  might  provoke.  They  used 
the  first  opportunity  \vhich  presented  itself  in  a  peculiarly  offensive, 
almost  sacriligious,  manner.  The  occasion  was  the  transfer  ofj  the 
remains  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  from  the  temporary  vault  in  St.  Peter's  to  their 
last  and  permanent  resting-place.  A  modest  procession  of  the  faithful 
accompanied  the  funeral  cortege  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  It  was 
night,  and  lighted  torches  were  borne.  The  processionists  made  no 
demonstration,  except  the  recitation  of  pious  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
devout  people  lined  the  footpaths,  kneeling  as  the  procession  passed 
and  fervently  reciting  the  Rosary  or  the  Litanies.  It  was  a  weird  and  a 
solemn  spectacle,  and  one  which  it  would  be  thought  might  have  evoked 
silent  respect  if  not  veneration  in  a  semi-savage  country.  Yet  this 
procession  was  broken  in  upon  by  mobs  of  the  "  patriots."  who  assaulted 
the  processionists,  even  roughK'  handled  the  coffin  containing  the  remains 
of  the  dead  Pope,  used  blasphemous  cries  and  shouts  of  derision. 
Several  people  were  injured,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  coffin 
was  broken  open.  But  of  this  statement  there  was  no  corroboration. 
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The  hideous  scene  of  desecration  did  not  elicit  one  word  of  public  repro 
bation  from  the  civil  authorities  in  Rome.  The  Roman  police  did  not 
interfere  until  the  rioters  had  attained  their  object,  and  everything  was 
done  to  minimise  the  incident.  But  the  foreign  correspondents  were 
there,  and  all  of  them  united  in  describing  the  scene  as  one  of  horrible 
and  unchecked  violence.  The  report  of  the  great  desecration  was.  no 
doubt,  a  bitter  humiliation  to  the  Pontiff,  not  on  his  own  account,  but 
on  that  of  the  faithful  Romans,  and  the  fair  repute  of  the  Eternal  City. 
To  persons  who  had  the  favour  of  audience  about  this  time,  the  Pope 
frequently  expressed  his  horror.  But  he  took  occasion  to  make  public 
reference  to  the  shocking  event,  and  called  attention  to  his  own  jx)s'tion. 
It  had  often  been  said  that  he  need  not  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  Palace 
and  his  garden,  that  he  might  appear  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  be 
received  with  honour  and  with  reverence,  that  the  King  at  the  Ouirinal 
would  respectfully  receive  him  at  any  time.  and.  provide  a  Royal  escort 
tor  the  Pontiff  whenever  he  chose  to  make  a  public  appearance  in  the 
City  of  Rome,  the  appanage  and  the  Capital  of  his  predecessors.  The 
suggestion,  though  it  may  have  been  meant  for  civility,  was  certainly 
impertinent.  The  night  scene  at  the  last  funeral  rites  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
provided  the  most  effective  reply.  In  (-ailing  the  attention  of  the 
Catholic  world  to  the  act  of  desecration.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  argued  that 
no  security  lor  the  freedom  of  the  Church  could  be  expected  where  such 
scenes  were  permitted.  How  could  he.  the  living  Pontiff,  appear  in 
the  street--  or  the  public  places  ot  Rome  with  any  sense'  of  security  or 
any  expectation  of  the  respect  due  to  his  sacred  office,  when  the  passage 
of  the  dead.  Pope  to  the  tomb  became  the  object  of  public  protest  and 
violent  demonstrations  5  And  all  the  world  sympathised  with  him.  and 
expressed  disgust  at  the  impotence  of  King  Humbert's  Government.  No 
one  suggested  that  the  King  himself  sympathised  with  the  "  demon 
strators."  He  was  indeed  much  grieved  at  the  incident,  and  said  so.. 
His  ministers,  however,  uttered  no  expressions  of  regret  nor  tendered 
any  apology.  Then,  and  throughout  his  reign.  Pope  Leo  had  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  Royal  lady  of  the  House  of  Savoy  was 
his  very  reverent  admirer,  and  the  humblest  of  his  spiritual  children.. 
The  policy  and  the  attitude  of  her  husband's  ministers  was  always  a 
deep  grief  to  Queen  Margherita.  who  was  as  pious  in  her  life  as  she  was 
beautiful  in  face  and  form.  As  a  Queen,  she  could  not  pay  her  homage 
to  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican,  but  it  is  stated  that,  as  a  simple  Catholic 
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lady  she  was  frequently  permitted  to  approach  the'Pope,  to  give  lllin 
her  dutiful  sympathy,  and  to  receive  from  him  fatherly  consolation  ir 
her  difficult  position.  The  present  writer  has  seen  the  Queen  quietly 
dressed  and  unrecognised  by  the  passers-by  enter  St.  Peter's  and  render 
her  devotions  before  the  Altar  of  the  Confession  or  the  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  as  humbly  as  the  humblest  woman  of  Rome.  She 
did  not,  it  is  understood,  visit  the  Vatican  on  ordinary  reception  days, 
nor  with  any  pretence  of  State.  Through  her,  perhaps,  the  Pontiff 
learnt  more  of  the  personal  character  of  the  King  than  he  could  from 
•any  other  source,  and  there  is  authority  for  saying  that  Leo  had  both 
respect  and  sympathy  for  the  son  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

Yet  another  evidence  of  the  irreverence  of  the  political  Romans  towards 
the  Holy  See  has  to  be  chronicled,  though  it  occurred  many  years  later 
than  the  incident  just  referred  to.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Sardinians  was  celebrated  with  great  state 
and  boisterous  demonstrations.  The  anti-clericals  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  who  after  all  form  but  a  very  small  though  exceedingly  active 
section  of  the  population,  assembled  in  Rome.  No  one  could  reasonably 
-object  to  their  right  to  "  demonstrate  "  and  rejoice,  for  any  legitimate 
purpose.  But  the  celebration  of  the  Sardinian  entry  into  Rome  was 
just  as  justifiable  as  would  be  rejoicing  over  the  Pope's  entry  into  Turin, 
had  at  any  time  the  Papal  troops  captured  the  Capital  of  the  Sardinian 
Monarchy,  looted  its  treasury,  and  taken  possession  of  its  palaces,  its 
churches,  its  colleges  and  its  public  buildings.  This  celebration  in 
Rome  was  seized  upon  to  get  up  anti-Papal  demonstrations.  During  the 
days  of  festivity  crowds  passed  through  the  streets  and  under  the  windows 
of  the  Vatican  denouncing  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy.  They  demonstrated 
in  St.  Peter's  itself,  and  some  of  the  extremists  visited  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  Churches,  only  to  profane  them  by  their  irreligious 
ribaldry.  Such  proceedings  would  have  been  intolerable  anywhere  ;  but 
in  Rome  they  verged  on  sacrilege.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  hear 
of  them,  perhaps  to  witness  some  of  the  demonstrations  from  the  windows 
of  his  Palace.  He  could  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such  ribald  profanity, 
and  on  the  2()th  of  September,  1895,  he  uttered  his  protest  in  a  Pontifical 
letter.  A  dignified  utterance  it  is.  "The  sentiment  of  humanity," 
he  says,  ''which  is  preserved  even  in  minds  dominated  by  passion, 
seemed  to  permit  of  the  hope  that  some  consideration  would  be  shown 
for  our  old  age  ;  but  this  sentiment  has  been  brutally  ignored.^We 
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have   been   reduced   to   becoming  almost    the   immediate  witness  of  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Italian  Re\-olution  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See. 
\\hat  pained  us  most  of  all  was  the  intention  to  perpetuate  rather  than 
terminate  a  conflict,  whose  disastrous  results  no  one  can  measure.     More 
over,  an  essentially  anti-religious  ideal  has  been  pursued  :  for  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  occupation  of  Koine,  ii  not  in  the    minds    of  those  who  took 
part  in  it.  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  sectaries  who  promoted  it.  was  not 
complete  political  unity,  but  by  battering  down  the  walls  of  the  Papal 
Metropolis  to  secure  a  better  position  for  attacking  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Popes.  The  aim  was  to  change  the  destiny  of  Rome,  to  transform  her. 
to  make  her  once  again  Pagan,  and  to  give  birth  to  a  third  Rome — a  third 
era  of  civilisation.     This  is  what  was  recently  celebrated  by  the  sanction 
of  a  new  law.  by  noisy  demonstrations  led  by  a  sect  who  are  the  enemies 
1)1  <-od.       I  he  nation  suffers,   tor  not  only  has  the  promise  given  to  her. 
that   her  material  welfare  would   be  assured  not   been   kept,   but   Italy  is 
morally  divided,  and  the  parties  of  subversion  who  menace  all  civil  and 
social  institutions  are  increasing  in  number  and  strength.     Nothing  can 
ever  confer  true  independence  on  the  Papacy  so  long  as  it  has  no  Temporal 
jurisdiction.     That    condition    which    it   is  affirmed  has  been  guaranteed 
to  us  is  subordinated  to  the  caprice  of  others,  and  latterly  we  have  been 
confronted    by   a   veiled  threat   to  abrogate  existing   Papal   guarantees." 
Hi>    Holiness    refers    to    a    movement    then    on    foot   to  withdraw  from 
the     fiscal     arrangements     of     the    Monarchy  the    subsidy   granted,    but 
never    accepted,     from     the     estimates,     and    to     place     the    Vatican 
itself      under      the      civil     jurisdiction.        It      has     been     necessary     to 
place     together  these    facts    in  elucidation  of    the  attitude  of  the  Papacv 
and  particularly  the  attitude  of   Pope  Leo  XIII.  towards  the  Sardinian 
Monarchy.     They  show  at    least    that   the  illustrious   Pontiff"  has    never 
uttered  nor  \\ritten  a  sentence  in  deprecation  of  the  unification  of  Italy 
as  a  nation,  that  his  old  sympathies  with  his  own  people  in  the  struggle 
for  national  life,  still  remained  with  him  as  Pontiff,  and  that  he  had  on 
his  part  resolved  to  place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
his  fellow  countrymen.      The  delay  in  the  ending  of  the  conflict  was 
not  his.     He  could  not  surrender,    even    by  assent,  to  an  accomplished 
fact,  that  which  did  not  personally  belong  to  him.     The  refusal   of   the 
Italian  Monarchy  to  recognise  that  position  has  been  the  root  and  is  the 
maintaining  influence  of  the  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  QuirinaL 
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KOME'S  "  EASTERN  "  QUESTIONS — THE  ARMENIAN  SCHISM  AND  ITS  STORY 
— POLITICS  AND  RELIGION  IN  THE  EAST — ERANCHl's  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  SULTAN — THE  EVICTION  OF  MONSIGNOR  HASSOUN  FROM 
THE  ARMENIAN  PATRIARCHATE — HIS  SOJOURN  IN  ROME — MONSIGNOR 
KUPELION,  THE  RIVAL  PATRIARCH — HIS  SUBMISSION — HIS  PENANCE — 
HIS  RECEPTION  BY  LEO  XIII.  — THE  FIRST  ARMENIAN  CARDINAL — THE 
RELATIONS  OF  LEO  XIII.  WITH  EASTERN  POTENTATES — HIS  LETTERS 
TO  Till-:  EMPERORS  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN,  AND  TO  THE  SHAH  OF 
PERSIA — PAPAL  DECORATIONS  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  THE  SHAH — ILLNESS 
AND  DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  FRANCHI — THE  POPE'S  SOLICITUDE  — 
APPOINTMENT  OF  CARDINAL  NINA  TO  THE  SECRETARIATE  OF  STATE- 
POPE  LEO'S  LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  SECRETARY— 
HIS  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PAPAL  POLICY. 

Rome  had  its  "  Eastern  questions,"  and  had  been  troubled  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  Sultan's  Government  in  matters  ecclesiastical  for  many 
years  when  Leo  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  selection  of  Cardinal  Allesandro  Franchi  as  the  new 
Pope's  Secretary  of  State  was  the  desire  of  his  Holiness  for  their  immediate 
settlement.  The  same  desire  prompted  the  appointment  of  Simeoni  to 
the  Prefecture  of  the  Propaganda,  the  office  relinquished  by  Franchi  in 
order  that  he  might  occupy  the  post  of  First  Minister  of  Leo  XIII.  The 
Papal  "  Eastern  questions  "  so  aptly  illustrate  the  working  of  the 
administrative  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  they  may  as  well 
be  here  briefly  chronicled.  Three  Prefects  of  the  Propaganda  had  been 
familiar  with  the  stately  and  pathetic  figure  of  Antonio  Hassoun,  known 
in  the  great  Hierarchy  of  the  Church  as  the  Armenian  partiarch,  Antonio 
Pietro  IX.  He  was  residing  in  Rome  as  an  exile  from  his  Patriarchal 
See  at  Constantinople.  Reform  in  the  organisation  and  government 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  Armenian  Rite  dwelling  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire  had  long  occupied  the  Department  of  Foreign  Ecclesiastical 
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Affairs,  and  Pius  IX.  had  promulgated  a  Canonical  scheme  for  their 
religious  government — the  scheme  including,  of  course,  regulations  for 
the  choice  and  appointment  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople. 
But  at  that  time  Russia  was  anxious  to  detach  the  Armenian  Catholics 
irom  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  to  secure  their  adhesion  to  the  tenets 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Russo-C.reek  Church.  Russian  agents,  who 
were  busy  promoting,  for  political  objects,  disaffection  among  the  sub 
jects  of  the  Sultan,  spread  the  idea  that  the  Pope,  by  his  decree  defining 
the  (iovernment  of  the  Armenian  branch  of  the  Roman  Church,  was 
encroaching  on  its  ancient  discipline,  and  many  reasons  were  advanced 
to  foster  the  belief  that  Eastern  Catholics  were  not  bound  to  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Russian  propaganda  was 
checked  lor  the  time,  by  the  attendance  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  and 
Bishops  at  the  /Ecumenical  Council  of  iNfxj-yo.  and  their  enthusiastic 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallability.  The  Russian  intrigue 
was  renewed  with  vigour,  with  the  result  that,  on  their  return  from  Rome 
three  ot  the  Armenian  Bishops  refused  to  recognise  Consignor  Hassoun 
as  the  Armenian  Patriarch.  Rival  parties  were  thus  set  up 
amongst  the  Armenian  clergy;  in  the  end  a  Consignor  Kupelion,  a 
nominee  of  the  pro- Russian  party,  was  elected  in  opposition,  and  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Sultan  to  induce  him  to  recognise  Kupelion 
as  Patriarch  and  Primate  of  his  Armenian  Catholic  subjects.  The  Bul 
garian  party,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  representative  of 
the  newly-established  French  Republic,  shared  in  the  intrigue.  Franchi 
was  appointed  as  special  Papal  envoy  to  the  Sultan,  with  power  to  settle 
the  dispute,  and  was  cordially  received  by  Abdul-Aziz  ;  and  so  far  suc 
ceeded  that  the  preliminaries  of  an  agreement  recognising  Monsignor 
Hassoun  as  the  Armenian  Patriarch  were  settled.  The  Sultan,  who 
styled  himself  "  Lord  of  the  Empire  of  Prosperity,"  went  so  far  as  to 
write  an  effusively  friendly  letter  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  whom  he  addressed 
as  "  the  Most  Majestic,  the  Most  Noble  and  Most  Beloved  "  Pius 
IX.  ;  and  with  much  Oriental  extravagance  of  language  offered 
both  his  sincere  respect  and  friendship.  But,  during  the  negotiations 
Aali  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  Minister,  died,  and  Russian  influence  resumed 
its  sway  at  Constantinople.  Hassoun  was  banished,  and  Kupelion. 
installed  as  Patriarch.  A  state  of  schism  was  thus  established,  and 
continued  until  Cardinal  Franchi  Ixxame  Secretary  of  State.  The  new 
Secretary  at  once  set  himself  to  counteract  Russian  influence  amongst 
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the  Armenian  Catholics,  opened  communication  with  the  Sultan,  and  by 
dint  of  careful  and  friendly  diplomacy,  had  the  satisfaction  of  reversing 
the  failure  of  eight  years  before.  To  his  successor  at  the  Propaganda 
was  committed  the  duty  of  arranging  the  ecclesiastical  procedure  at 
tendant  on  the  deposition  of  Monsignor  Kupelion,  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Church,  and  the  return  of  Archbishop  Hassoun  to  the  See  from  which 
he  had  been  ousted. 

For  the  information  of  non-Catholics  who  do  not  understand  the 
ordinances  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  re-admission  of  schismatic  ecclesi 
astics,  is  reproduced,  from  a  brief  memoir  of  the  career  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Simeoni,  a  brief  narrative  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  repen 
tance  of  Monsignor  Kupelion,  written  immediately  after  the  event  by 
the  author  of  this  biography.  It  was  only  in  the  Encyclical  issued  before 
Easter,  1879,  tnat  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
erring  Prelate  of  the  East  had  at  last  acknowledged  the  dependance  of  the 
Armenian  Church  on  the  Holy  See,  and,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  induced  to  renounce  its  former  attitude  towards  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  on  the  question  of  the  Armenian  schism.  On  Holy  Thurs 
day.  Monsignor  Kupelion  personally  paid  the  homage  of  obedience  to 
the  Holy  Father,  and  on  the  eve  of  Low  Sunday,  in  solemn  ecclesiastical 
state,  surrounded  by  his  Cardinals.  His  Holiness  received  the  submission 
of  the  schismatic  Patriarch  and  granted  him  the  episcopal  dignity. 
'Hut.  as  an  instance  oi  the  power  wielded  by  the  Propaganda,  the  mode 
of  his  reconciliation  is  instructive.  Before  he  could  be  dispensed  from 
the  consequences  of  his  schismatic  conduct,  and  restored  to  full  com 
munion  with  the  Roman  See,  it  was  a  necessary  preliminary  that  he 
should  submit  himself  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  Characteristic 
ally  mild  in  his  rule,  as  he  was  in  personal  disposition,  Cardinal  Simeoni 
received  the  penitent  Prelate  with  paternal  affection.  In  accordance 
with  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Propaganda,  the  conduct  of  the  Prelate 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of  the  Congre 
gation.  The  important  affairs  of  all  the  Sees  and  Missions  under  the  juris 
diction  follow  the  same  simple  course  of  trial  and  adjudication.  They  are 
at  first  submitted  to  a  standing  committee — by  whose  members  they  are 
arranged  in  proper  form  for  consideration,  and,  the  case  to  be  adjudged 
having  undergone  the  preliminary  revision,  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
suitors,  who  pronounce  their  mature  opinion.  In  printed  form,  this  is 
laid  individually  before  each  Cardinal  of  the  Propaganda,  at  least^ten 
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days  before  the  Congregation  is  summoned  to  consider  the  case,  and  the 
Cardinals  are  then  in  full  possession  of  all  sides  of  the  question  to  be 
determined  ;  on  the  facts  and  circumstances,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  they  deliver  judgment.  By 
this  process  the  schism  of  Monsignor  Kupelion  had  been  condemned 
and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Propaganda  had  he  been  cut  off  from  com 
munion  with  the  Roman  See.  On  his  repentance,  his  first  duty  was  to 
formally  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  judgments  pronounced  against 
him.  and  to  express  his  contrition  and  desire  to  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  And  this  done.  Cardinal  Simeoni  was  enabled  to  relieve 
him  from  all  the  censures  imposed  upon  him.  he  having  been,  as  a  test 
of  his  obedience,  commanded  to  spend  a  period  of  retreat  in  a  Redemp- 
torist  monastery.  Thus  formally  treed  from  the  taint  of  schism.  Mon 
signor  Kupelion  was  permitted  to  render  homage  to  the  Soveriegn  Pontiff 
in  person.  The  reconciliation  ot  the  schismatic  Armenian-  to  the  Church, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  venerable  Patriarch  to  the  unfettered  exercise 
ot  his  purtiarchal  authority,  were  an  auspicious  vindication  of  the  policv 
ol  paternal  conciliation  which  Leo  XIII.  adopted  from  the  moment  he 
emerged  from  the  Conclave  as  Chiei  Ruler  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

It  may  be  possibly  useful  to  anticipate  events,  and  to  group  together 
all  the  incidents  in  the  relations  ot  the  Kastern  Churches  with  Rome.  The 
subject  ot  the  Armenian  schism,  it  a  revolt  under  political  influences 
can  be  called,  a  schism,  was  fresh  in  Franchi's  mind  on  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  ot  State.  It  had  been  an  absorbing  question  with  Cardinal 
Simeoni.  the  new  Prelect  ot  the  Propaganda.  All  the  difficulties  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Eastern  potentates  touching  the  freedom  ot  the 
Church  and  the  attitude  ot  the  Catholics  ot  the  East,  were  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  process  ot  settlement.  Alter  the  submission  of  Monsign:>r 
Kupelion  and  the  restoration  ot  the  Patriarch  Hassoun.  Leo  XIII. 
addressed  a  friendly  letter  to  the  Sultan.  Abdul  Haniid.  thanking  the 
Mahommedan  ruler  for  his  readiness  to  facilitate  the  re-union  of  the 
Armenian  malcontents  with  the  Holy  See.  and.  sent  his  letter  of  thanks 
by  a  special  delegate.  Monsignor  (irasselli.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  was 
elevated,  to  the  Card.malate  in  the  December  following,  and  the  Sultan 
conles.-ed  that  he  personally  felt  highly  honoured  by  the  admission  of  a 
representative  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Turkish  Empire  into  the  sacred 
College  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Hassoun  was  the  first  prelate  of  the  Armenian 
Rite  ever  endowed  with  the  Cardinalate.  In  other  Eastern  lands  beyond 
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the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  there  were  a  few  in  which  Catholic  interests 
were  endangered,  or  in  which  favourable  conditions  offered  opportunities 
for  Catholic  propagandism  and  organisation.  In  Persia  Leo  found 
reigning  in  the  person  of  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah,  a  ruler  of  tolerant  views. 
The  Shah  was  diplomatically  approached  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
and  protecting  the  freedom  of  Catholic  teaching  and  Catholic  worship 
within  his  dominions.  The  negotiations  eventuated  in  a  tacit  agreement 
which  protects  the  Catholic  Apostolate  in  Persia.  The  propagation 
of  the  Faith  in  Persia  was  confided  to  the  Lazarist  fathers.  Princes  of  the 
Royal  House  formed  personal  friendships  with  the  Superior  of  the  Armenian 
Catholics  and  with  the  humble  Lazarist  fathers.  The  Apostolic  Delegate 
in  Persia.  Archbishop  Thomas,  also  a  Lazarist,  was  treated  at  the  Persian 
Court  with  honours  similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  Ambassadors  from 
European  Courts.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  with  his  acute  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  was  quick  to  recognise  the  tolerent  spirit  of  the  Shah  and 
his  advisers.  In  1886  lie  sent  a  special  mission  to  Teheran,  delegated  to 
present  to  two  of  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  House  the  insignia  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Pio  Nono.  The  bestowal  of  the  insignia  was  Orien 
tally  ceremonious.  Quite  a  concourse  of  Persian  notabilities  were  present 
at  the  Palace,  when,  introduced  by  the  French  Ambassador,  who 
brought  the  representative  of  Archbishop  Thomas  (who  was  ill),  in  his 
state  carriage,  escorted  by  a  military  force.  Father  Domergue  presented 
the  decoration.  It  was  a  full  dressed  Court  assembly.  On  an  immediately 
subsequent  occasion,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Shah  was  similarly  decorated 
with  the  like  ceremony,  and  in  response  to  the  felicitations  of  the  Holy 
Father  commissioned  the  Lazarist  father  to  inform  His  Holiness  that  the 
Shah  had  given  him  instructions  to  treat  all  his  subjects  justly  and 
without  any  distinction  of  Creed.  But  he  especially  desired  to  inform 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  that  in  Persia  the  Catholic  community  was  composed  of 
an  industrious,  peaceful,  and  law  abiding  people.  The  Prince  added, 
that  he  hoped  lor  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Rome  and  personally 
thanking  the  Holy  Father  for  the  decoration  conferred  upon  him. 

After  Persia,  China.  In  Persia  there  was  no  crusade  against  Catholi 
cism  or  any  other  form  of  Christian  organisation.  In  China  the  propa 
gandism  of  the  Christian  religion  had  been  made  the  excuse  for  multi 
tudinous  disorders  and  revolts  against  the  ruling  dynasty.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  Protestant  missionary  agents  that  these  revolts  were 
chiefly  directed  against  Catholic  missions.  The  fact  is  that  the  Catholic 
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missions  suffered  for  the  sins,  chiefly  the  financial  and  the  commercial  sins, 
of  the  Protestant'missionaries.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  China 
by  the  Catholic  missions,  and  to  this  day  \ve  are  indebted  for  our  most 
reliable^ knowledge  "of ^the  social,  political  and  religious  organisations  of 
the  Celestial  Empire'Jo  the  learned  Abbe  Hue,  the  great  missionary  who 
spent  most  of  his  active  life  in  China,  lived  amongst  the  Chinese  people 
and  adopted  some~of  their  customs.  Catholicism  has  given  hundreds  of 
Christian  martyrs  in  its  efforts  to  humanise  and  to  Christianise  the  Chinese 
people.  The  enmity'directed  towards  the  Catholic  missionaries  was  the 
outcome,  not  so  much  of  religious  fanaticism  as  of  opposition  to  the  local 
authorities,  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  Mandarins  who  found  that  the 
Catholic  propagandism  was  spreading  the  spirit  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  action  as  well  as  civil  obedience  to  legitimate  authority.  In  the 
crusade  tor  the  salvation  of  souls  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  equality  was 
necessarily  propagated.  The  exercise  of  intellect  and  will  took  the  place 
of  traditions  oi  superstition;  the  mind  as  well  as  the  soul  was  awakened  in 
the  Catholic  communities  of  China.  France  assumed  the  role  of  Protector 
of  the  Catholic-  missions  in  China,  and  used  the  position  accorded  to  her 
by  the  Church  for  her  own  territorial  and  political  ambitions.  The 
Republic  was  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  the  third  Napoleonic  Empire; 
but  both  were  bad.  In  1885  there  were  numerous  signs  of  persecution. 
'Ihe  Ercnch  were  in  Tonquin.  and  official  China  feared  that  French 
advances  in  Cochin  China  meant  immediate  danger  for  the  Celestial 
Empire  itself.  There  was  every  probability^hat  the  fury  of  the" Chinese 
would  be  aroused  against  the  Christians  ;  that  more  murders  and  martyr 
doms  would  be  the  result.  In  these  threatening  circumstances  and  with 
his  readiness  of  resource,  Leo  addressed  a  personal  letter  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  early  in  the  year  1885.  The  Apostolic  communication  was  an 
appeal  lor  toleration  and  an  argument  for  protection.  From  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Franco-Chinese  war  Pope  Leo  acknowledged  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  had.  so  far  as  his  Imperial  orders  could  be  made  effective, 
forbidden  his  subjects  to  harrass  the  Christians  and  particularly  to 
abstain  from  molesting  the  French  Catholic  missionaries.  His  Holiness 
characterised  the  Emperor's  action  as  an  exhibition  of  "a  spirit  of 
justice  and  humanity  worthy  of  a  great  Sovereign."  [But  he  reminded 
him^that  all  the  priests  of  European  origin  who]Jiad  beenTexercising 
their  mission  in  China  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  one  Nationality.  "  There  were  Italians, 
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and  Belgians.  Spaniards.  Germans,  and  Dutchmen  amongst  them.  The 
Jesuits  alone  and  the  society  of  foreign  missions  comprised  men  of  many 
nations." 

It  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Pope  Leo 
reminded  the  Emperor  of  the  Celestials,  that  it  was  not  founded  for  any 
one  nation,  but  for  all  mankind,  that  it  embraces  them  all  in  one  fellow 
ship  of  fraternal  love  and  association  without  any  distinction  of  race 
or  country.  He  emphasised  the  argument  that)  from  whatever  nation 
they  came,  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  are  the  apostles  of  peace 
and  good  will.  They  are  forbidden  by  their  commission  to  meddle 
in  any  political  affairs  :  they  are  instructed  to  bestow  all  their  endow 
ments  in  the  teaching  and  cultivation  amongst  the  people  of  the  charity 
and  the  wisdom  of  Christ — which  mean  the  fear  of  God.  and  a  supreme 
reverence  for  justice,  submission  to  the  magistrates,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  honour  to  the  King  or  Emperor,  not  from  fear,  but  by  con. 
science.  Subjects  of  any  State  acting  under  such  principles,  argued 
Leo,  were  the  best  guarantors  of  order  and  of  progress. 

So  again  in  his  dealings  with  Japan  on  behalf  of  his  spiritual  sub 
jects,  Pope  Leo  acted  on  his  principle  of  direct  communication.  He, 
in  matters  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Eastern  countries  especially,  perhaps  somewhat  daringly,  disregarded 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Protecting  Powers.  He  saw  that  although 
Catholicism  had  given  its  hundreds  of  martyrs  'to  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  in  Japan,  their  blood  was  nourishing  the  growth  of  religion 
In  their  adaptation  of  European  civilisation  whatever  religious  leaning 
the  Japanese  displayed  was  towards  Catholicism.  He  addressed  the 
Mikado  in  a  personal  letter.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Pontiff  at  Rome. 
And  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  begins  his  letter  by  congratulating  the 
Japanese  Emperor  on  his  efforts  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Empire  and  to  raise  the  ideals  of  public  morality.  He  writes  to  the 
Emperor  in  gratitude  for  the  protection  he  has  given  to  the  teachers 
of  Christianity,  and  assures  him  that  any  kindness  shown  to  Catholic 
missionaries  will  be  taken  as  a  personal  kindness  to  himself.  He  reminds 
the  Mikado,  as  he  had  reminded  the  Emperor  of  China,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  promotes  good  citizenship  amongst  subjects,  as  well  as  justice 
and  good  government  amongst  rulers.  And,  therefore,  he  bespeaks  his 
toleration^  and  his  protection  for  the  Catholic  missions.  Similarly  he 
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addressed  letters  to  the  King  of  the  Abyssinian  Shoas.  and  to  other 
lesser  potentates,  beseeching  their  best  favours  tor  their  Catholic  sub- 
jects.  Thus  he  fulfilled  his  great  design  of  bringing  the  rulers  of  the 
non-Christian  peoples  into  direct  friendship  with  the  Holy  See.  The 
policy  \vlnrh  Leo  adopted  had  been  one  of  his  early  conceptions  before 
he  could  ever  have  even  dreamed  of  the  Pontificate.  It  had  been 
matured  by  Cardinal  Franchi  \vhile  lie  was  Prelect  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  the  moment  he  became  Secretary  of  State  he  took  measures  for  its 
fulfilment. 

'1  he  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  of  Leo  XIII..  as  shown  in  his  Ponti 
fical  efforts  lor  the  extension  of  Catholic  unity  and  discipline  in  the 
La<t.  was.  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  a  revelation  to  the  Statesmen 
of  the  \\est.  To  understand  its  superb  courage,  some  of  the  surround 
ing  circumstances  and  the  influences  of  Knropean  diplomacy  and  aims 
in  the  Eastern  lands  must  be  remembered.  The  "  Christian  "  Powers 
of  Europe  all  claim  Protectorships  of  Christianity  in  Asia.  Russia 
assumes  to  itself  the  protection  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
1  he  (  zar  claims  to  be  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Orthodox  Christians,  and  there  are  many  of  them  who  dwell  in 
Oriental  countries.  The  German  Emperor  claims  to  be  a  kind  of  General 
Grand  Protertor  of  all  I'r-rms  of  Christianity.  France  has  been  accorded, 
when,  at  least  its  Government  was  Catholic,  the  pri\  ilege  of  guarding 
the  freedom  of  Catholic  Propagandism.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  loth 
proud  of  their  championship  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  far  Indies. 
But  a->  is  the  way  with  secular  Governments,  all  of  them  at  various 
periods  of  their  history  used  their  privileges  as  Protectors  of  Christianity 
{or  their  own  territorial  aggrandisement.  Even  when  the  Pope  was, 
dc  facto,  a  temporal  Sovereign,  the  Catholic  Powers  insisted  on  beinu 
the  media  of  communication  with  the  non-Christian  princes  and  poten 
tates  on  all  questions  affecting  the  freedom  of  Catholic  propagandism 
within  their  spheres  of  influence.  But  when  Leo  XIII.  was  elected  to  his 
Pontifical  office,  he  found  that  the  Christian  States  were  not  specially 
interested  in  the  spread  of  the  Faith.,  except  in  so  far  as  it  served  their 
mundane  interests.  Sixty  years  ago,  a  Pope  who  desired  to  serve  the 
interests  of  religion  in  the  East,  to  protest  against  oppression,  or  to  plead 
for  toleration,  would  have  spoken  to  the  non-Christian  rulers  through  the 
Chancelleries  of  Europe.  On  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  dis 
cipline  he  would  have  communicated  directly  with  the  Bishops  of  the 
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Oriental  Rites,  who  are  in  communion  with  Rome.     Leo  XIII.  discarded 
the  old  tradition  of  seeking  the  inter-mediation  of  the  Christian  States 
of  the  West  with  the  non-Christian  States  of  the  East.     He  went  direct 
to  the  Oriental  rulers,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
•on  earth,  he  had  the  mission  to  approach  them  from  as  exalted  a  posi 
tion  of  dignity  and  spiritual  power,  as  any  of  them  claimed  to  possess. 
He  could  not  without  some  surrender  of  the  Pontifical  prerogatives  of 
his  office,  approach   say    the    Mikado    of   Japan,  the    Shah   of    Persia, 
the   Sultan  of  Turkey,   or  the   Emperor  of  China,  through  the  French 
Republic  engaged  in  dismantling  the  Church,  or  through  the  Protestant 
German  Emperor,  or  the  Schismatic  Czar  of    Russia.      He  established 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Holy  See  by  the  daring  though  con 
ciliatory  diplomacy  which  he  adopted.     As  the  Pontiff  only  approached 
the  Oriental  princes  on  questions  concerning    the    religious    liberty  of 
his  own  flock,  and  carefully  abstained  from  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
political  relations  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the  European  Powers, 
the  latter  could  hardly  object  to  his  diplomatic  method  of  minding  his 
own  business  as  Head  of  the  Universal  Church.     But  they  did  not  like 
it,   nevertheless.     It  deprived  them  of    some  of    their  prestige  as  the 
Protectors  of  Christianity,  and  separated  the  propagandism  of  the  Church 
from  the  political  aims  of  the  European  Sovereigns,  and  from  those  of 
the  French  Republic.     It  gave  the  Oriental  princes  and  peoples  a  clear 
understanding  that  Catholicism  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  mili 
tary  adventure  or  policies  of  territorial  annexation  or  conquest.   It  estab 
lished  in  their  minds  that  the  Pope  was  the  Prince  of  Peace  on  earth 
•endowed  with  the  commission  to  teach  morality  arid  progress,  to  elevate 
the  lives  of  men,  to  make  them  good  citizens,  to  guide  them  towards 
higher  ideals  than  self-seeking,  and  to  inculcate  respect  for  lawful  author 
ity  as  well  as  perseverance    in    the  pursuit  of  both  civil  freedom  and 
social    fraternity.       The  crowning   of    his  policy  came   at    the  Eucha- 
ristic   Congress   held   in    Jerusalem   in    May,    1893.     The   Congress   was 
intended  to  be  a  gathering  of  all  Eastern  and  Western  Christians  who 
accepted  the  common  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  the  corporeal 
presence  of  our  Lord  on  the  Altar.     Cardinal  Langemeux  was  the  Papal 
delegate  and  presided,  and  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  of  the  Oriental  rites 
took  part  in  the  public  discussions  and  the  devotional  exercises.     The 
Turkish   Government,   and   the   Governments   of   both   France,    Russia, 
•and  Germany,  who  shared  between  them  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
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Places,  were  in  some  trepidation  as  to  the  consequences  oi^the'Congress. 
Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  Mussulman   fanaticism,  and  tin-  Follower-  of 
tlic  Prophet  were  in  a  dangerous  mood.    There  were  fanatics  amongst  them 
who  openly    preached   a   ciusade  against   this  new   foreign  Christian  in 
vasion.      An   attempt   at  molestation  was  actually  made  but  the  fanatic 
Mussulmen    found   that   even      their  own   lord   and   master,    the   Sultan, 
was  against   them.     They  saw    the  spectacle  of  the  troops  of  the  Sultan 
lining   the   street-   ot    Jerusalem   and   surrounding   the   Hall   of  Congress 
to    protect    thr    Christians.      Every    attempt    at    attacking    the    Catholic 
pilgrims,  who  had  travelled  to  Jerusalem   from   East   and  West,  was  in 
stantly  suppressed.      The  spiritual  children  of  Leo  XIII.  were  permitted 
to   visit  Calvary  itself,    and  to  kneel  in   the  (iarden    of    Gethsamane  in 
peace  and  prayer,  to  sail  over  the  Lake  of  (ialilee.  and  to  adore  in  spirit 
at   the    birthplace   of   Christ    in    Bethlehem.      It    was.    and    remains,  the 
greatest   triumph  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.      Its  influence  was  at 
once   felt    and   recognised   in   the  spread  of   the  Catholic    faith     amongst 
the   populations,  and  in  the  return  of  Schismatics  to  the  Catholic  fold, 
the    multiplication  of  Catholic   missions,   and   the   firm  establishment   of 
the   spirit  of   toleration.      By  the  splendid  courage  of  the   Pontiff  more 
has   been   done   for  the   re-habilitation   of  Catholicism   in   the  East  than 
had  been  accomplished  for  conturies  before.      Persecution,  it  is  true,  still 
occasionally   manifests   itself   in   the   East,    but    the    rulers   at   least   dis 
associate  themselves   trom  it.      Popular  outbreaks  in  China  have  added 
to   the   roll   of   Catholic-    Martyrs,    but    the   anti-Christian     zealots,    who 
still   confound    the    missionary  with    the    "  foreign    devil."    bent    on   the 
dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  on  the  commercial  exploita 
tion  of    its    people,  have  been  taught   that  their  Government  is  respon 
sible   to  the  Conscience  of  the  world  for  their  anti-Christian  crusades. 
In  Japan,  too.  some  popular  persecution  has  now  and  then,  but  on  a 
small  scale,  been  levelled  at  the  Catholic  missionaries,  but  the  Govern 
ment  of  the   Japanese  Emperor  has  been  faithful  to  the  promises  made; 
to   Leo   XIII.    for   the   protection   of   the   Catholics   of   the   Empire.      In 
Persia  the  persecution  of  Catholics  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Franchi  did  not  live  to  realise  any  of  the  great  projects  which  he 
and  his  old  friend  Leo  had  nursed  during  the  years  preceding  their 
greatness.  He  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  previous  March, 
been  the  daily  counsellor  of  the  Pope  is  settling  his  policy  towards 
the  States  both  of  the  East  and  the  West.  There  never  existed  in  the 
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history  of  the  Church   two   men,    the   Sovereign   Pontiff  and   his   chief 
adviser,  who  had  been  more  thoroughly  in  communion  and  in  sympathy. 
Each  understood  the  other,  his  every  thought  and  aspiration  ;    each  was 
bound  to  the  other  by  affectionate    friendship    and    by  sympathies  of 
character.     Men  of  faith,  they  were  also  students  of  the  world  and  its 
ways.     Men   of  culture   both   of  them,   they  had  intellectual   tastes   in 
common — the  Jove  of  art,  of  science,  the  devotion  towards  the  ameliora 
tion  of  the  struggling  millions  of  the  human  race  in  civilised  countries, 
the   ardent   desire   for  the  spiritual   enlightenment  of  the   hundreds   of 
millions  yet  outside  all  Christian   influence.     The  loss  of   Franchi    was 
the  first  great  trial  of  the  Pontiff.      In  a  letter  appointing  as  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Lorenzo  Nina,  Leo  XIII.  paid  his  tribute  of  affection  to  Cardinal 
Allesandro  Franchi.      "  \Ye   called   him   to   this  high    office."    he    wrote. 
"  because  of    the  confidence  inspired  by  his  uncommon  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart,  and  the  long  services  he  had  given  to  the  Church.     He  so 
fully  answered  to  all  our  expectations  during  the  short  time  he  laboured 
by  our  side  that  his  memory  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  us  ;    and  among 
those  who  come  after  us,  as  among  the  living,  his  name  shall  ever  remain 
dear  and  blessed."     Franchi  was  even  more  than  the  statesman  adviser 
to  Leo  XIII.     He  was  a  social  companion.     Popes  know  little  of  social 
life.     They  have  no  time   for  social  relaxations,  little  opportunity  for 
intimate  friendships.     Pope  Leo's  first  Secretary  of  State  was  a  man  of 
infinite  wit.     He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  he  smoked  the  peculiar 
brands   of   elongated   cigarettes   which   are   common   on   the   Continent. 
In  Rome  and  throughout  Italy  these  brands  are  called  after  Ministers 
of  State  and  other  great  personages.     On  one  occasion  Pope  Leo  asked 
hi*  Secretary  of  State  the  name  of  the  brand  he  was  smoking.      It  hap 
pened  to  be  that  of  an  Italian  Minister  whose  terms  of  office  were  fre 
quent,  but  very  brief  at  a  time.     "  And  why  do  you  select  that  parti 
cular  brand,   F:minence  ?  "    asked    the    Pope.     "Well,    your   Holiness," 
replied   the  Secretary  of  State.  "  I    like   them   because  they  don't  last 
long."      Cardinal    Franchi    on    one    occasion    visited    London   when    he 
was     Prefect    of     the    Propaganda,    and   on     his    way    to    Ireland    on 
special  business.     Passing   through    London    he    was    for  a  day  or    two 
the  guest  of  Cardinal  Manning.   The  Cardinal's  carriage  was  sent  to  Vic 
toria  Station  to  meet  the  visitor,  but  no  one  approaching  in  appearance  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  Church  alighted  from  the  train.     Mr.  Newman 
Cardinal   Manning's   factotum,   at     last    heard   a  handsome   but   travel- 
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worn  ecclesiastic,  very  much  like  a  parish  priest,  who  was  smoking 
vigorously,  enquire  in  broken  English  where  he  could  get  a  conveyance 
to  Cardinal  Manning's  house.  It  was  Cardinal  Franchi.  And  late  that 
night  the  great  dignitary  might  have  been  seen  still  smoking  at  his 
bedroom  window  in  the  Archbishop's  house.  Cardinal  Manning  de 
tested  smoking. 

The  suddenness  of  the  illness  which  overtook  Cardinal  Franchi  was 
of  itself  an  affliction  to  the  Pontiff.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  26th  of  July, 
in  the  midst  of  his  work.  After  his  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Vatican,  in  apartments  close  by 
those  occupied  by  the  Holy  Father.  Early  in  the  morning,  throughout 
the  day.  and  up  to  the  last  hours  of  the  night.  Pope  and  Secretary  were 
in  daily  consultation  on  the  multifarious  and  momentous  affairs  of  the 
Church.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  when  the  Pope  sent  for 
him.  that  he  first  learnt  of  the  fatal  illness.  The  Cardinal  had  been  stricken 
with  a  fever  after  his  last  business  interview  with  the  Pope  only  a  few 
hours  before.  It  was  the  malaria  season  in  Rome  and  but  for  his  zeal 
and  industry  the  Cardinal-Secretary  would  have  been  in  Villegiatura. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  malady  was  mild  in  form,  but  on  visiting  him. 
the  Pope  ordered  the  doctors  to  be  called  in  at  once.  Their  report  was 
grave,  and  the  next  day  his  condition  became  serious.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  illness  choleraic  symptoms  developed,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
the  physicians  declared  the  Cardinal  was  stricken  with  that  most  deadly 
of  diseases.  The  Pope  was  warned  that  he  must  not  enter  the  sick-room, 
but  Eeo  persisted  in  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  his  dearest  and  most  faithful 
friend.  It  was  only  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  jist  of  August  that 
1 .00  retired  to  his  own  apartments.  Meanwhile.  Monsignor  Marinelli 
heard  the  great  Churchman's  last  confession  and  administered  the  last 
sacraments.  The  Pope  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  called  at  the 
last  moment,  but  his  order  was  disobeyed  out  of  consideration  for  his  own 
pnrious  health.  He  had  given  the  Cardinal  his  benediction.  Close  on 
midnight  the  end  came,  and  the  distinguished  Papal  statesman,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  exclaiming  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  passed 
to  his  eternal  rest.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  masses  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  were  begun,  and  at  six  the  Pope  himself  celebrated  a  requiem 
mass  in  the  presence  of  those  resident  in  the  Vatican.  And  after  the  funeral, 
which  was  private,  and  took  place  in  the  cemetery  of  San  Lorenzo,  a 
public  requiem  was  held  at  Santa  Maria,  in  Trestevere,  at  which  all  the 
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dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and   all  the  ambassadors  accredited  to  the 
Papal  Court  were  present. 

The  diplomatists  in  Rome  and  the  statesmen  in  the  European  capitals 
were  astounded  at  the  news  of  the  Cardinal's  secretary's  death,  and 
wondered  who  would  be  his  successor.  There  were  many  eminent  men 
at  the  Papal  Court,  and  it  was  believed  that  Cardinal  Camillo  di  Pietro 
would  have  been  selected  as  Secretary  of  State.  Pietro  was,  however, 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  had  been  appointed  Camerlengo  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  and  Pope  Leo,  his  policy  for  the  future  having  been 
thought  out  and  initiated  with  Franchi's  assistance,  did  not  require  a 
statesman  of  first-rate  rank  to  aid  him  in  the  programme  he  had  framed. 
He  really  wanted  a  reliable  and  industrious  under-secretary,  for,  as  has 
been  indicated,  he  was  in  reality  his  own  Secretary  of  State.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  the  Cardinalate  and  the  Monsignori  of  the  Vatican  he 
appointed  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Nina  to  the  vacant  position.  More  than 
one  of  the  Cardinals  of  princely  or  noble  houses,  aspired  to  the  secretary 
ship,  and  in  Germany  it  was  mooted  that  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  would  be  a 
persona  grat<1,  and  that  his  elevation  to  the  Secretariate  would  con 
siderably  facilitate  the  negotiations  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
German  Empire  then  in  progress.  These  negotiations  were, 
however,  being  conducted  by  the  Pope  himself,  and  the  selection  of  a 
German  as  Papal  Secretary  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
Catholic  powers.  No  one  could  object  to  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Nina.  He 
had  never  been  a  Nuncio  nor  a  special  Delegate  or  Envoy  ;  he  was 
not  of  noble  origin,  and  his  career  had  been  that  of  an  industrious 
official  in  the  Papal  Chancellery.  He  was  only  two  years  the 
Pope's  junior,  having  been  born  in  Recanati  in  1812,  and) 
educated  at  the  Seminary  there.  He  was  destined  to  the  priest 
hood  from  his  youth,  and  at  the  canonical  age,  twenty  -  three, 
was  ordained  priest.  He  was  a  ^otegc  of  Cardinal  di  Pietro  and 
ultimately  became  his  secretary.  His  advancement  in  the  service 
of  the  Papacy  was  slow  but  sure,  and  every  step  uin  advancement 
had  been  earned  by  his  assiduous  devotion  to  the  duties  assigned  to 
him.  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  ambition.  In  demeanour  he  was 
modest,  almost  humble.  But  those  with  whom  he  worked  were  struck 
by  his  real  ability.  In  all  the  departments  of  the  Church  Government 
he  was  an  authority,  for  his  mind  was  an  encyclopedia  of  precedents. 
The  appointments  which  he  had  held  supplied  him  with  a  training 
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which  just  fitted  him  for  the  position  for  which  the  Pope 
selected  him.  As  auditor  to  the  Cardinal  Prelect  of  the  Congre 
gation  of  the  Council,  and  afterwards  as  Sub-secretary  of  the 
Congregation,  he  became  familiar  with  the  inner  lite  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Church  and  of  all  the  relations  of  the  Papacy  with 
foreign  countries.  His  experience  was  analagous  to  that  ol  a  permanent 
secretary  in  any  of  the  great  departments  of  a  great  Civil  Government. 
But  his  greatest  office  was,  however,  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Oriental  affairs  ol  the  Propaganda.  Cardinal  Franchi 
had  been  his  Chief  and  lie  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  policy 
which  the  late  Cardinal-Secretary  and  the  Pope  had  jointly  initiated. 
His  ability  and  his  common  sense  in  the  management  ol  atfairs  earned 
Jor  him  the  favour  of  Pio  Nono,  who  called  him  to  the  Cardinalate 
in  March.  1^77.  He  was.  thereloiv.  one  ol  the  juniors  of  the  Sacred 
College.  The  wisdom  ol  his  elevation  to  the  Cardinal's  Secretary  of  State- 
was  destined  to  be  fully  vindicated  bv  a  di>tinguished  career. 

No  better  or  clearer  exposition  of  the  policy  which,  from  the  date  ot  his 
election,  Leo  XIII.  intended  to  pursue  towards  the  world  can  be  found 
than  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Nina,  the  new  Secretary  of  State.  He  wrote 
the  letter  in  order  to  make  known  his  mind  concerning  many  important 
subjects  on  which  he  had  been  engaged,  to  which  he  required  that  Car 
dinal  Nma  should  devote  his  special  attention.  It  had  been  his  great 
aim.  says  Leo.  from  the  first  days  of  his  Pontificate'  to  examine  into 
the  conditions  of  modern  society,  to  ascertain  its  needs,  and  to  search 
for  remedies.  He  had  to  lament  the  decay  in  men's  minds  of  belief  in 
supernatural  tru'hs.  as  taught  by  faith,  and  had  to  deplore  a  similar 
decay  in  the  recognition  of  speculative  and  practical  truths,  of  the  exis 
tence  and  adoption  of  errors,  and  the  perils  of  organised  Society  from 
disorders  which  threatened  it  from  every  side.  He  had  held  that  the 
chief  causes  of  the  existent  conditions  were  to  be  found  in  the  separation 
of  modern  society  from  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  Church  alone 
was  able  to  renovate  the  world,  to  guide  the  Nations.  As  the  Church 
had  in  the  past  bestowed  peace  and  safety  on  the  Nations,  so  in  the 
present  she  could  offer  similar  blessings  to  human  society.  His  Holiness 
elaborates  the  subject  so  minutely  that  there  can  be  no  misapprehension 
whatever  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  required  Cardinal  Nina  to 
shape  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See.  He  had  directly  addressed  the  rulers 
of  the  Nations,  on  his  ascension  to  the  "Chair  of  Peter,"  even  those 
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who  were  not  hound  to  the  Holy  Sec  by  the  tie  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  following  out  that  design  he  reminds  the  new  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  had  written  to  the  "  Mighty  Emperor  of  the  illustrious  German 
nation— a  nation  which  required  our  particular  attention,  because  of  the 
oppressive  conditions  imposed  upon  German  Catholics,"  but  in  addres 
sing  the  Emperor,  the  Pontiff  declares  that  he  was  only  actuated  by 
the  wish  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  religious  peace  within  the  German 
Empire.  Though  the  negotiations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Empire 
had  begun,  they  were  not  concluded,  and  the  Pope  therefore  emphasises 
his  desire  that  not  merely  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  German 
Catholics  and  their  civil  rulers  may  be  effected,  but  that  a  real,  solid 
and  permanent  peace  may  be  established  by  mutual  understanding  or 
agreement.  Already  the  German  Imperial  authorities  had  shown  a  dispo 
sition  to  respond  to  the  Holy  Father's  invitation,  and  Leo  XIII. 
desired  ardently  that  they  might  be  encouraged  in  that  direction. 
Then  he  exhorts  Cardinal  Nina  to  bestow  his  solicitude  on  the  perfecting 
of  the  efforts  initiated  under  Cardinal  Franchi  for  closer  union  of  the 
Eastern  Catholics  with  the  Roman  See,  and  for  their  more  immediate 
and  better  government.  Above  all,  Cardinal  Nina  is  exhorted  to  give 
his  serious  attention  to  another  question  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
very  difficult  position  created  for  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  Italy  and 
in  Rome,  by  the  spoliation  of  the  Temporal  Power,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Popes  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  their  spiritual  power. 
That  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Pontiffs,  could  not  but  lead  to  a  dis 
turbance  of  tranquility  in  other  States,  by  giving  the  example  of 
encouragement  to  the  repudiation  of  respect  for  law.  The  Catholics 
throughout  the  civilised  states  of  the  world  could  never  be  at  rest  until 
they  were  assured  that  the  Supreme  Teacher  on  earth  enjoyed  full  liberty 
and  actual  independence.  Probably  the  Holy  Father  was  induced  to 
reiterate  his  declarations  in  favour  of  the  Temporal  Power,  by  the 
criticisms  on  his  election,  which  he  had  read.  Most  of  them,  except 
those  appearing  in  the  Government  Press  at  Rome,  attributed  to  him 
a  policy  of  "  conciliation."  "  Conciliation  "  could  mean  nothing  but 
the  surrender  of  the  Papal  claim  to  the  restoration  of  the  Temporalities. 
Therefore  Leo  XIII.  desired  it  to  be  plainly  understood  that  he  intended  to 
and  would  persevere  in  the  policy  of  Pio  Nono  on  this  grave  and  still 
unsettled  question.  He  had  other  work  for  Cardinal  Nina  to  do,  besides 
continuing  the  protest  of  the  Vatican  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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Quirinal.  It  was  a  grief  to  the  Pontiff  to  find  that  he  was  compelled 
to  witness  in  Rome,  the  "  centre  of  the  Catholic  Religion."  the  progress 
made  by  heresy,  heterodox  temples  and  schools  built  in  great  numbers 
and  to  observe  the  consequent  perversion  among  voting  Catholics,  who 
were  given  an  anti-Catholic  education.  The  ministers  of  religion  were 
taken  away  from  their  Churches  on  military  conscription.  The  Pope 
touches  on  a  very  important  point,  the  breach  ot  faith  by  the  civil  Govern 
ment  in  the  matter  of  the  nomination  of  Bishops.  The  Government 
had  publicly  and  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  leave  the  nomina 
tion  ot  Bishops  lor  the  Italian  dioceses  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
But  subsequently  the  Civil  authorities  found  the  means  of  breaking  the 
promise  by  a  very  clever  device.  On  the  pretence  that  the  Government 
had  not  been  applied  to  tor  its  approval  ot  the  newly  nominated  Bishops, 
tin-  Bishops  were  deprived  ot  their  revenues,  and  the  Government  claimed 
the  right  to  approve  or  to  veto  the  appointment  of  Parish  Priests.  The 
situation  thus  created  may  be  understood,  if  we  could  imagine  a  British 
Prime  Minister  interfering  with  the  appointments  of  Priests  to  Catholic 
Churches  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Chief  Secretary 
ot  Ireland  dictating  to  Cardinal  Login-,  or  to  Archbishop  Walsh,  who 
should  or  should  not  be  appointed  Parish  Priests  within  their  dioceses. 
The  Royal  House  of  Sardinia  was.  in  fact,  answering  the  Pope  by  directly 
assuming  for  itself  the  duties  ot  the  Pontificate  in  the  appointment  of 
Bishops.  Pope  Leo.  in  what  may  be  called  his  letter  of  instruction 
to  Cardinal  Nina,  answers  the  claim  of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  to  par 
ticipate  in  tluv  appointment  ot  Bishops,  and  declares  a  fact,  known  to  every 
student  ot  the  history  ot  the  Church,  that  the  Pontiffs  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  granting  the  right  of  patronage  only  "  to  such  Sovereigns  as 
had  deserved  well  of  the  Church  by  supporting  her  interests,  promoting 
her  extension,  and  increasing  her  patrimony."  But  all  those  Sovereigns 
who  impugned  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  appropriated  her  possessions 
by  their  conduct,  and  in  accordance  with  the  canons,  are  deprived 
of  the  right  ot  patronage.  It  therefore  became  lawful  for  Catholics 
in  Italy  to  denounce,  and  so  far  as  peaceful  and  effective  means  could 
be  adopted,  to  oppose  the  anti-Catholic  pretensions  of  the  House  of 
Savoy.  Had  Leo  XII  I.  been  a  Pope  of  tlu-  earlier  ages,  insisting  only  on 
justice,  he  might  have  exercised  his  prerogative  of  releasing  the  Italian 
Catholics  throughout  the  Peninsula  from  their  allegiance  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  But  in  his  strength  and  righteousness  he  was  also  merciful. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LEO  AND  ENGLAND— HIS  EIRST  MEETING  WITH  gi'EEN  VICTORIA- 
VISIT  TO  LONDON — HIS  RECEPTION  BY  LORI)  PALMERSTON — MEETING 
WITH  DANIEL  o'cONNELL — HIS  VISITS  TO  THE  "  SLUMS  " — STUDIES 
AND  IMPRESSIONS  OE  ENGLISH  LIFE  —  RECEPTION  OE  ENGLISH 
ROYALTIES — THE  EIRST  VISIT  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOVEREIGN  TO  THE 
VATICAN  — LEO'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

BEFORE  entering  on  any  review  of  the  international  questions  con 
cerning  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  Church  on  which  Pope 
Leo  XTTI.  was  called  upon  for  action  or  opinion,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
set  down  once  and  for  all  the  brief  story  of  his  interest  in  England,  its  Roval 
Family,  and  its  people.  Though  no  formal  diplomatic  relations  existed 
between  the  English  Court  and  Government  and  the  Holy  See.  vet  the 
elevation  of  Cardinal  Pecci  had  a  special  interest  for  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Family.  No  official  communication  of  the  election  of  the  new  Pope 
was  sent  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  from  the  Vatican,  but  the  British 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  King  Humbert  duly  announced  the  event. 
He  could  not  be  officially  received  by  the  Pope,  but  he  nevertheless 
semi-officially  presented  his  congratulations  on  his  own  behalf  and  that 
of  the  Queen.  There  were  two  personages  in  Rome,  attached  to  the 
Pontifical  Court,  through  whom  communications  might  be  made  without 
infringing  on  diplomatic  etiquette.  The  on  >  was  Monsitrnor  Stonor  ;  the 
other,  Commendafore  Brady,  a  convert  and  the  son  of  a  former  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Brady's  house  was  the  resort  of 
English-speaking  Catholics  of  social  position  on  their  visits  to  Rome, 
and  the  Commendatore  was  always  ready  to  courteously  procure  audience 
for  his  non-Catholic  countrymen.  As  Cardinal  Pecci,  the  new  Pope 
had  once  in  his  life  met  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Prince  Consort. 
That  was  at  Brussels,  when  the  Royal  couple  were  on  a  visit  to  King  Leo 
pold.  The  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  Belgian  Court^was"  invited,  with  other 
diplomatists,  to  meet  the  Queen  at  dinner.  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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oft'-n  lecalled  that  meeting  MI  conversation  with  distinguished 
Englishmen,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  charmed  with  the 
simplicity  of  manner  and  the  clever  conversation  of  the  young 
Sovereign.  who  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  had  heard  much  about  her  from  Baron  Stockmar.  the  Prince  Consort's 
intimate  friend.  Of  the  Queen's  impressions  of  the  Nuncio  there  is  no 
trustworthy  record.  Her  Majesty,  although  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a 
diary,  does  not  mention  the  meeting  with  Monsignor  Pecci.  But,  to  main"  of 
the  Catholic  members  of  her  Court  and  to  the  special  Envoys  from  the 
Vatican,  she  often  recalled  the  occasion,  and  very  well  remembered  the 
person  and  the  conversation  of  the  young  Xuncio.  Her  Majesty  met  the 
Nuncio  again  at  her  own  Court  a  little  more  than  two  years  later.  By 
the  influence  of  Baron  Stockmar.  the  Nuncio  was  induced  to  spend  part 
of  his  holidays  in  London  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  1^45  and  just 
before  his  recall  from  Belgium.  He  remained  in  England  for  nearly  a 
month,  spending  his  time  in  London.  He  did  not  come  in  any  official 
position  :  in  fact,  his  visit  was  incognito  ;  therefore  he  was  not  formally 
presented  to  the  Queen  at  the  Court  function,  which  he  attended.  But 
he  met  HIT  Majestv  in  private  audience,  and  thus  renewed  the  acquaint 
ance  formed  in  Brussels  at  the  Court  of  Leopold  1.  The  Xuncio  came 
to  England  to  studv  English  life  for  himself.  He  was  not  offered  the 
hospitality  of  any  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  nor  did  he  seek  it.  He  was 
unknown  to  the  leaders  of  Catholic  Society  in  London,  and  he  did  not 
desire  association  with  them.  Very  lew  details  of  his  visit  have  been 
preserved  ;  but  in  his  conversations  with  distinguished  English  visitors 
to  the  Vatican  Pope  Leo  XIII.  sometimes  referred  to  his  London  experi 
ences,  and  frankly  gave  his  impressions  of  England  and  the  English 
people  as  lie  saw  them.  He  was  not.  as  has  been  stated,  the  guest  <f 
Cardinal,  then  Bishop,  Wiseman.  Wiseman  had  not  then  been  called 
to  the  London  Vicariate,  and  was.  in  fact,  resident  in  Birmingham. 
However,  lie  came  specially  to  London  to  meet  the  Nuncio,  who  had 
taken  lodgings  at  a  private  hotel  kept  by  a  countryman  of  his  own, 
Signor  Pnvatelli.  His  guide  through  London  was  a  Belgian  priest. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Belgian  Minister,  Archbishop 
Pecci  was  invited  to  several  of  the  great  houses  of  London,  and 
met  many  of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  Society.  He 
was  once  the  guest  of  Lady  Palmerston,  the  wife  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  At  Lady  Palmerston's  salon  all  who  were  worth  knowing 
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in  aristocratic  London  won:  wont  to  assemble,  and  am  >:r4>t  tho-r  wlio 
lU'-t  the  Xuncio  were  several  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Though  he  did  not  read  nor  understand  English,  the  Papal  diplomatist 
had  for  some  ye:irs  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  Tractarian  movement, 
and  fully  comprehended  its  scope.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  meet  Dr 
Newman,  who  had  recently  joined  the  Church  ;  but  while  Archbishop 
Peed  was  in  London,  Newman  was  in  Rome  preparing  for  the  priest 
hood.  They  only  met  for  the  first  time  thirty-three  years  afterwards, 
when  Leo  was  Pope  and  had  raised  Newman  to  the  Cardinalate.  Parlia 
ment  was  sitting  when  the  Nuncio  was  in  London,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  in  the  Distinguished  Strangers'  Gal 
lery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst  the  orators  to  whom  he  lis 
tener!  were  Lord  Palmerston  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  Archbishop  Pecci 
was  introduced  to  the  great  Irish  Liberator,  and  enjoyed  a  long  conversa 
tion  with  him  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  of  Ireland.  Within  a  very 
brief  period  afterwards.  O'Connell  died  on  his  way  to  Rome,  whither  he 
had  told  the  Nuncio  he  had  intended  to  travel  before  the  close  of  his 
life.  The  great  Irish  Tribune  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  he  was 
laden  with  htavy  cares  and  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  the  Irish  famine, 
which  drove  many  missionaries  in  the  persons  of  the  Irish  emigrants  to 
all  the  quarters  of  the  Empire.  What  particularly  interested  the  Nuncio 
during  his  stay  in  London  was  the  condition  of  the  poor.  There  were' 
comparatively  few  Catholics,  as  compared  with  the  present  time,  then  in 
London.  The  Irish  migration  had  not  commenced,  but  the  poorer 
Catholic  population  was  composed  of  Irish  settlers  in  the  ••  slums."  Con 
ducted  by  his  friend  the  Belgian  priest,  the  Nuncio  visited  the  purlieus 
of  Drury  Lane.  Westminster,  and  the  East  of  London,  and  was  shocked 
at  the  terrible  misery  which  he  witnessed.  The  vivid  impression  of 
the  hideous  poverty  of  the  London  slums  never  left  his  memory,  and 
he  often  inquired  from  his  English  visitors  as  to  what  improvements 
had  been  made  in  the  home'  lives  and  the  material  condition  of  the 
London  poor.  The  Nuncio  celebrated  Mass  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel, 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  there  exists  a  tradition  which  may  be  founded 
on  fact  that  he  once  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  St.  George's.  Sonth- 
wark—  a  Church  which  then  occupied  the  building  in  London  Road  now 
used  as  a  music-hall.  St.  George's  Cathedral  was  not  in  existence. 
It  he  visited  South  London,  the  Nuncio  must  have  met  that  venerable 
priest.  Father  Thomas  Dovle.  to  whom  the  See  of  Southwark  owes  its 
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Cathedral  :  and  it  is  possible  they  may  have  met  in  Belgium,  for  Father 
Doyle  travelled  frequently  and  extensively  on  the  Continent  begging 
for  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  London.  He  had  visited  the  Catholic 
Courts,  and  interested  many  Royal  personages  in  the  spread  of 
Catholicism  in  England,  and  amongst  other  places  had  visited  Brussels. 
Father  Doyle  had  done  a  great  deal  to  break  down  or  soften  anti-Catholic 
prejudices  by  his  devotion  to  the  poor  during  the  visitation  of  cholera 
which  raged  in  South  London  some  years  before,  when  he  dailv  visited 
the  stricken  homes  and  with  his  own  hands  laid  the  dead  victims  in  their 
coffins.  His  xeal  was  so  conspicuous  that  Queen  Victoria's  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  headed  with  her  subscription  a  fund  to  aid  him  in 
his  work  of  chanty.  He  was  a  man  alter  Pecci's  own  heart. 

Amongst  English  Catholics  of  the  old  aristocratic  and  wealthy  families 
there  has  always  been,  since.  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  only  the 
Irish  Catholics  had  brought  about,  a  hankering  after  the  re- 
i-stablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the.  Court  of  St. 
James',  and  the  Papacy.  Some  saw  in  an  official  recognition  on  the 
part  ot  the  British  (iovernment  of  the  status  and  influence  of  the  Papacy 
means  of  helping  on  the  realisation  of  that  happy  dream,  the  conversion 
of  England.  Others  fancied  that  the  migration  of  large  numbers  of 
the  Irish  people  to  the  Colonies,  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  flying 
from  their  own  land  bearing  with  them  bitter  memories  of  oppression 
and  persecution,  was  a  danger  to  the  Empire,  and  that  as  these  exiled 
Irish  were  Catholics,  the  diplomatic  association  of  Rome  and  London 
would  enable  the  British  Government  to  obtain  the  influence  of  the 
Pope  in  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  emigrants  to  the  British  throne. 
And  all  thought,  that  in  lace  of  the  spread  of  discontent 
and  political  organisation  in  Ireland  there  was  grave  danger  to  the  British 
connection  and  to  the  stability  of  English  authority  in  the  neighbour 
ing  Isle.  And  many  men  of  the  Catholic  "  Upi>er  Ten  "  fancied  that  the 
Catholic  religion  and  those  who  professed  it  throughout  the  Empire 
would  be  endowed  with  a  certain  prestige  if  the  Queen  of  England  had 
her  representative  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Pope  had  his  Nunciature  in 
London.  Religious,  political  and  social  aspirations  were  all  mixed 
up  in  the  movement  for  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  kept  an  open  mind  on  the  subject,  and  English  ministers 
were,  from  time  to  time,  willing  to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration, 
especially  if  they  could  make  certain  of  Papal  sympathy  lor  their  Irish 
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policy,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be.  The  movement  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  came  to  a  crisis  daring  the  cele 
bration  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1887.  The  event  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  same  year  happened  to  be  his  sacerdotal 
Jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  priesthood.  He  had  been  very  favourably 
impressed  by  the  members  of  the  English  Royal  Family  whom  he  had 
received  in  special  audience  during  the  nine  years  he  had  occupied  the 
Papal  chair.  They  were  equally  impressed  by  him,  by  his  wide  tolerance, 
his  paternal  feeling,  his  ready  recognition  of  the  freedom  which  his 
Catholic  subjects  enjoyed  everywhere  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  They  had  greater  political  freedom  than  their  fellow  Catholics 
enjoyed  in  some  of  the  Catholic  States.  Leo  XIII.  determined  to  mark 
his  appreciation  of  the  personal  character  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  her  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  sending 
a  special  envoy  to  convey  his  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  accession  to 
the  throne.  The  envoy  selected  was  a  distinguished  ecclesiastical  states 
man,  of  noble  family  and  of  courtly  presence,  Monsignor,  afterwards 
Cardinal,  Ruffo-Scilla.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  special  mission 
to  the  Queen  from  the  Pope  was  advocated  by  influential  lay  English 
Catholics  who  had,  so  to  speak,  the  ear  of  the  Vatican.  But  it  gave  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  induced  the  non-Catholics  of  Great  Britain 
to  look  with  a  kindlier  eye  on  everything  Catholic.  There  was  to  be  a 
great  religious  ceremonial  in  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  at  West 
minster  Abbey.  It  was  obvious  that  no  Catholic  ought  to  attend  it. 
It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  a  Catholic  Mass  of  thanksgiving  should 
be  celebrated  at  the  Pro-Cathedral,  Kensington.  The  suggestion  came 
directly  from  the  Pope  himself.  Had  the  Catholics  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  Catholic  people  generally  and  ostentatiously  abstained  from  attend 
ance  at  Westminster  Abbey  a  revival  of  the  "  No  Popery  "  mania  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Thanksgiving  Mass  was  celebrated  with  the 
fullest  ritual  on  the  same  day  as  the  religious  service  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  Pope's  special  Envoy  was  the  celebrant  and  Cardinal 
Manning  in  his  robes  as  Prince  of  the  Church  sat  in  the  episcopal 
throne.  The  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Powers  attended  in  offkiar 
uniform,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Mass  Cardinal  Manning  intoned  the 
"  Te  Deum."  "  He  could  not,"  he  said,  "  as  an  Englishman  deny  himself 
the  happiness  of  singing  the  '  Te  Deum.'  "  The  situation  would  have 
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been  an  awkward  one  but   tor  the  visit  of  tin-  Special  Knvoy.     So  little 
did   the   Court    functionaries   or   those   responsible    tor   the   thanksgiving 
service  at  Westminster  Abbey  know  about  Catholic  usages  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  about  to  ask  Cardinal  Manning  "  if  it  would  be  possible 
that  he  could  in  any  way  take  part  in  the  great  National  Jubilee  Thanks 
giving  Service  at  Westminster  Abbey  "  when  he  was  informed  bv  Lord 
Edmund  Talbot    that   the   Pope  was  about   to  send  an   envoy,  and  that 
His  Holiness  desired  a  special  Catholic  service  to  be  held.   Cardinal  Manning- 
would  have  refused,  and  his  refusal  would  have  been  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.      Protestant     England    could    not    have    been    made    to 
understand  why  a   Prince  of  the   Holy   Roman  Church  could  not  go  to 
Canossa.   even   as   an   emissarv  of  congratulation.     The   appointment   ot 
the  Special  Envoy  was,   therefore,  an  act  of  the   most   courageous    and 
most    delicate   diplomacy   bv    Pope'    Leo   XIII.      It    saved   the   situation 
for  the  Catholics  of   England.      The  Special  Envoy  was  the  guest   of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  took  him  to  view  the  Jubilee  procession  on  Us 
way    back    to    Buckingham    Palace    from  Westminster.     Subsequently 
Monsignor  RutTo-Scilla  was  received   by  the  Oueen.  who  expressed  to  him 
joy  that  her  Catholic  sublets  had  joined  in  a  special  thanksgiving  service 
of   their  own.     The  Special   Envoy  was   invited   to  WindVor.   where   he 
became  the  guest  of  the  Oueen  and  presented  to   Her  Majesty  a   Mosaic. 
the  gilt  of  the  Pope  as  a  souvenir  of  the   Jubilee.      The  special  mission 
from  the  Vatican  was  the  occasion  of  other  functions,  and  none  ot  them 
surpassed  in   dignity  or  in   picturesqueness  the   reception  given   to  tin- 
Envoy    bv    Cardinal    Manning    at     Archbishop's    House.      Thither    were 
inviteci  theCatholic  nobility,  statesmen    ambassadors,  from  the  Catholic 
Sovereigns  of  tin-  world,  and  the   elite  of   tin-  Church   in   these  countries. 
Thos"  who  were  present  will  not  n-.idily  forget  the  subdued  majesty  of  the 
scene,  as  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  presented  all  the  great 
personages  to  the  representative  of   Pope  Leo  XIII.     Monsignor  Rufio- 
Scilla's    special    mission,   his  reception   by  the  Oueen  and  by  the  Court 
and  nobility  rehabilitated  the  Papacy  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people. 
They  no  longer  saw  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  the  embodiment  of  Anti- 
Christ,  nor  of  the  Church  of  which.   Leo  XIII.  was  the  venerable  head, 
the  temple  of  superstition  and  the  sanctuary  of  false  doctrine. 

It  ever  there'  was  a  time  favourable  tor  the  re-establishment  of  diplo 
matic  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  English  Governmenc,  this 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee  seemed  the  most  opportune.  Many  English 
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Catholics  in  high  places  thought  so,  and  Monsignor  Rufio-Scilla  was  made 
aware  of  their  views.  But  Cardinal  Manning,  the  adviser  of  the  Pope 
on  all  important  matters  touching  the  position  of  Catholicism  in 
Great  Britain,  was  against  the  idea,  and  expressed  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  somewhat  vehemently.  He  did  not  see  that  a  Papal 
Legate  in  London  could  do  any  good  lor  Catholicism  in  England. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  estabishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  Government  would  lead  to 
political  intrigue  and  beget  dissensions  amongst  Catholics  which 
might  degenerate  into  scandals.  "  What  use  would  a  Papal 
Legate  be  in  England."  he  asked.  "  except  for  the  gratification  of  our 
figure  heads  ?  What  do  they  know  of  these  things  in  Rome  ? 
hardly  know  in  Rome  a  man,  high  or  low,  who  understands  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  England,  or  of  the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  us.  The 
people  are  friendly  to  Catholics  because  we  are  busy  only  about  religious 
things  :  hut  let  us  become  politicians  under  the  leading  of  a  Papal  Legate 
and  all  the  old  antagonism  will  blaze  out  afresh."  He,  knew  the  English 
people,  and  after  much  pressure  his  views  were  accepted  in  Rome.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty,  however,  that  Cardinal  Manning  con 
verted  Pope  Leo  to  his  views.  In  1883.  on  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  the 
Cardinal  had  found  that  the  Pope  himself  was  in  favour  of  being  officially 
represented  at  the  English  Court.  The  question  had  then  been  mooted, 
and  much  public  feeling  had  been  aroused  by  the  celebrated  "  Erring- 
ton  "  mission  to  the  Vatican.  The  history  of  that  mission  is  curious. 
Mr.  George  Errington  was  a  Catholic  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  an 
Irish  constituency.  He  was  not  a  favourite  with  his  Parliamentary 
colleagues  :  and  though,  a  professed  Home  Ruler,  he  did  not  always  act 
with  his  party.  He  was  the  associate  of  highly-placed  English  Catholics 
and  shared  their  opinions  on  the  later  c'.e  /elopments  in  Irish  politics- 
or,  at  all  events,  was  supposed  to  share  them.  The  Parnell  movement 
had  already  received  the  approbation  of  the  Clergy,  and.  several  of  the 
Bishops  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  to  Rome  to  aid  him  in 
stemming  its  onward  progress.  He  had  been  informed  by  friends  in 
Rome  that  Pope  Leo  was  predisposed  towards  the  establishment  of 
official  relations  with  his  Government,  that,  in  fact,  he  desired  official 
recognition — not  merely  because  of  the  importance  of  Catholicism  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  because  of  the  numbers  and  influence  of 
the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Queen  throughout  the  Empire.  It  was  at 
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that  time  computed  that  the  Catholic  populations  in  the  Queen's  dominions 
numbered  at  least  twelve  millions  ot  people,  a  figure  which  has  since  been 
proved  to  he  slightly  exaggerated.     Catholic   interests   were  affected  by 
legislation,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  Colonies,  where  many   Catholic 
statesmen  held  official  positions.     Cardinal    McCabe,    the  Archbishop   of 
Dublin,  was  also  supposed  to  be  in  tavour  of  the  idea,  and  ready  to  assist 
in  any  movement   towards  its  realisation.     Under  these    circumstances 
Mr.  Gladstone,  acting  on  the  advice  of  some  English  Catholics,   despatched 
Mr.   (ieorge   Errington   to   Rome  on   what  was  called   a    "semi-official" 
missioi  .  What  the  particular  subject  on  which  he  was  to  treat  with  the  Pope 
was.  no  one  could  clearly  understand,  and  questions  in  Parliament   failed 
to  elicit  any  satisfactory  statement  on  the  matter.     It  was.   nevertheless, 
an   open   secret    that    Mr.    Errington   was  sent   to    Rome    to   convey   the 
dladstonian  view  ot   Irish  aflairs  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  also   to  repre 
sent  the  opinions  ot  leading  Catholics.     Ot  that    gentleman's  proceedings 
at  the  Vatican  the  least  said,  perhaps  the  better.    His   mission  was  futile, 
and  Cardinal  Manning  says  that  the  Pope  wished    him  to  Jericho,  and 
requested  that  he  should  be  told  not  to  come  again.      But  Mr.  Errington 
would  not   take  the  hint,   and  continued   for  some  time    to  worry  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Propaganda  with  Mr.   Gladstone's  political  views.     The 
Irish    Members    of    Parliament    protested    that    Mr.     Errington   had    no 
authoiity    to    repiesent    them,    and    Cardinal     Manning,    then   in    Rome, 
took  care  to  inform  the  Pope  that   the    semi-official  envoy  only  repre 
sented   Mr.   Gladstone   and   his   Government.      Then   Mr.   Gladstone   in 
Parliament    repudiated   Mr.    Errington,    and     declared    that   he   and  his 
colleagues  had  no  desire  whatever  to  establish  relations  with  the  Vatican. 
All   these   incidents   were   recalled    to   the    minds   ot     the    Pope  and   the 
Propaganda,  when  during  Monsignor  Ruffo-Scilla's  official  visit  the  attempt 
to  revive  the  movement    tor   direct  representation    ot    the    Vatican    was 
renewed.     The-  Envoy  himself  conveyed  the  desire  ot  the  English  Catholic 
nobility   to  the   Holy  Father,  who.  before  coming   to  any  decision,  con 
sulted  the  Cardinal  of  Westminster.     Cardinal  Manning  opposed  the  pro 
posal,  not  merely  on  its  merits,  but  as  an  attempt  to  use  lay  influence  in 
what  could  only  be  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the   Church  in  England. 
And  from  that  day  to  this  the  question  has  not  been    seriously  renewed. 
Except  for  the  very  grave  reasons  which  the  Cardinal  assigned,  there  could 
be  no  legitimate  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  British  Minister  to  the 
Vatican,  nor  to  that  of  a  Papal  Legate  or  Nuncio  to  the  Court  of  St.  James', 
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and  the  Cardinal's  reasons  were  not  then,  nor  are  they  now.  acceptable  to 
the  influential  Catholics  who  favoured  and  advocated  the  arrangement. 
During  his  Pontificate  Leo  XIII.  received  in  audience  many  of  the 
Royal  personages  of  Europe,  but  none  so  frequently  as  the  members  of 
the  English  Royal  Family.  As  Prince  of  Wales,  King  Edward  VII. 
was  privileged  on  two  occasions  to  meet  and  converse  with  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  In  1893.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  now  Queen  Alexandra,  and  her 
daughters  visited  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican.  Her  Majesty  was  particu 
larly  struck  by  what  has  been  called  the  "  majestic  meekness  "  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Catholic  world.  The  brothers  of  the  King  have  also  visited 
Leo  XIII.  But  the  first  English  Sovereign  to  visit  the  Pope  in  Rome 
was  Edward  VII.  It  was  in  1903.  almost  immediately  following  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  Cardinalate.  The 
incident  was  historical  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  mother  of  the 
King  had  met  the  Pope,  as  Xuncio,  in  Brussels,  almost  exactly  sixty 
years  before,  in  the  beginning  of  his  great  career.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  providential  fitness  of  things,  in  the  fact  that  her  son  should  be  the 
last  royal  personage  to  visit  the  spiritual  Sovereign  of  millions  of  his 
subjects.  The  reception  of  King  Edward  VII.  by  Pope  Leo  was  con 
ducted  with  all  the  ceremony  employed  on  the  visits  of  Catholic  Princes 
to  the  Vatican.  While  the  legality  of  the  Sardinian  Government  in 
Rome  was  unrecognised  by  the  Pope,  difficulties  in  etiquette  neces 
sarily  arose.  How  should  Edward  VII.  of  England  be  received  :  as 
a  private  person  or  as  a  Sovereign  ?  He  was  on  a  visit  to  the  unre 
cognised  King  of  Italy — and  therefore  almost  an  intruder  in  the  Papal 
dominions.  But  the  charity  of  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  overcame 
the  difficulty.  It  was  arranged,  chiefly  through  Archbishop  Stonor 
and  Monsignor  Merry-del- Val,  that  the  King  should  go  to  the  Vatican 
not  as  the  guest  of  the  Ouirinal.  but  as  the  resident  at  the  British  Em 
bassy,  which  is,  of  course,  regarded  as  British  territory.  The  King 
went  in  semi-Royal  State,  and  at  the  Papal  Palace  was  received  with 
Royal  ceremonial.  But  his  audience  with  the  Pope  was  held  in  absolute 
privacy.  The  King  was  congratulated  by  the  Pontiff  on  the  renewal 
of  old  friendships  with  the  Royal  Family  on  the  freedom  of  Catholicism 
within  his  territories,  but  the  conversation  between  the  two  great  rulers 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  social  problems  prominent  in  all  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  world,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  social,  material 
and  religious  condition  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  the  means  necessary 
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for  their  regeneration.  On  these  subjects  King  and  Pontiff  had  identical 
opinions  and  common  sympathies.  The  gossipers  of  Rome  tell  many 
anecdotes  about  the  visit  of  King  Edward.  One  of  them  may  be  true, 
which  states  that  King  Edward  frankly  expressed  his  anxiety  to  get 
rid  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  which  compelled  him  to  denounce  the  faith 
of  his  Catholic  subjects.  As  the  Pope  could  not  leave  the  Palace,  the 
return  visit  was  paid  on  behalf  of  His  Holiness  by  Cardinal  Rampolla. 
then  Secretary  of  State.  The  King  again  met  Consignor  Merry-del- Val, 
who  had  been  once  the  guest  of  his  mother,  as  Special  Envoy  from  Rome, 
and  only  regretted  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  meeting  again 
the  Archbishop  of  Brussels,  whom  Leo  had  sent  to  London  to  present 
the  Papal  congratulations  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  association  of  Leo  XIII.  with  the  Royal  House  of  England, 
did  not  measure  his  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  English  people. 
Which  is  expressed  in  that  unprecedented  document,  his  Apostolic  Letter 
to  the  people  of  England.  Xo  Roman  Pontiff  had  ever  before  addressed 
from  the  Apostolic  Chair  the  people  of  the  English  nation.  But  the 
occasion  was  unique.  There  had  been  talk  of  re-union  with  Rome  ; 
there  had  been  hopes  expressed  that  the  Holy  See  would  recognise  the 
validity  of  the  Anglican  Orders,  the  ordination  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Protestant  and  Heretical  Church.  Negotiations  with  the  Vatican 
had  been  opened,  and  although  the  claim  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Pope  of  Anglican  Orders  was  on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  Leo  XIII.  was 
willing  to  listen  to  everything,  from  whatever  quarter,  which  could  1  e 
advanced  in  its  favour.  The  decision  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
Catholic  Church  could  not  recognise  the  validity  of  heresy,  nor  the 
mission  of  heretic  ecclesiastics.  The  whole  controversy  was  one  with 
which  Leo  XIII.  was  perfectly  familiar.  It  had  been  raised  in  the 
Tractarian  movement,  and  Rome  had  been  then  appealed  to.  In  re 
fusing  the  recognition  of  Anglican  Orders.  Pope  Leo  only  reiterated 
the  already  declared  decisions  of  the  Holy  See.  applicable  to  all  other 
heretical  sects,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Though  it  pained  him  to  thus  promulgate  his  decision,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
still  thought  of  the  erring  people  of  England  ;  and  therefore  he  addressed 
to  them,  not  to  their  religious  teachers,  nor  to  their  politicians,  the 
famous  Apostolic  Letter,  of  which  a  brief  summary  is  here  given.  The 
opening  lines  are  suggestive.  The  Letter,  quoting  the  Pontiff's  own  words, 
is  from  "  Leo  XIII.  to  the  English  peop'e  \\ho  seek  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
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in  the  unity  ot  the  faith."  "  Some  time  since."  lie  says,  in  an  Aj)ostolic 
letter  to  princes  and  people,  '"  we  addressed  the  English  in  common  with 
other  nations,  but  \vehave  greatly  desired  to  do  this  by  a  special  letter,  and 
thus  give'  to  the  illustrious  English  race  a  token  of  our  sincere  affection. 
'Ihis  wish  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  hearty  goodwill  \ve  have  always 
felt  towards  your  people,  whose  great  deeds  in  olden  times  the  history 
of  the  Church  declares.  We  were  yet  more  moved  by  not  infrequent 
conversations  with  your  countrymen,  who  testified  to  the  kindly  feeling 
of  the  English  people  towards  us  personally,  and,  above  all,  to  their 
anxiety  for  peace  and  eternal  salvation  through  unity  of  faith.  God 
is  our  witness,  how  keen  is  our  wish  that  some  effort  of  ours  might  tend 
to  assist  and  further  the  great  work  of  obtaining  the  re-union  of  Christen 
dom  ;  and  we  render  thanks  to  God,  who  has  so  far  prolonged  our  life, 
that  we  may  make  c.n  endeavour  in  this  direction.  But  since,  as  is 
but  right,  we  p'ace  our  confidence  of  a  happy  issue  principally  and  above 
all  in  the  wonderful  power  of  God's  grace,  we  have,  with  full  consideration, 
determined  to  invite  all  Englishmen  who  glory  in  the  Christian  name 
to  this  same  work,  and  we  exhort  them  to  lift  up  their  hearts  to  God 
with  us,  to  fix  their  trust  in  Him,  and  to  seek  from  Him  the  help  necessary 
in  such  a  matter,  by  assiduous  diligence  in  holy  prayer." 

"  In  the  storms  which  devastated  Catholicity  throughout  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  England,  too,  received  a  grievous  wound,  for  it 
was  first  unhappily  wrenched  from  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  thus  was  bereft  of  that  holy  faith  in  which,  for  long  centuries,  it 
had  rejoiced  and  found  liberty.  We  indeed,  long  before  being  raised 
to  the  Supreme  Pontificate,  were  deeply  sensible  also  of  the  importance 
of  holy  prayer  offered  for  this  cause,  and  heartily  approved  of  it.  For 
we  gladly  recall,  at  the  time  when  we  were  Nuncio  in  Belgium,  becoming 
acquainted  with  an  Englishman,  Ignatius  Spencer,  himself  a  devout 
son  of  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  :  lie  laid  before  us  the  project  he  had 
already  initiated  for  extending  a  society  lor  pious  people  to  pray  for 
the  return  of  the  English  nation  to  the  Church.  Very  many  English 
men  were  led  to  follow  the  divine  call,  and  arrnng  them  not  a  few  men 
of  distinguished  eminence,  and  many,  too,  who,  in  doing  so.  had  to 
make  personal  and  heroic  sacrifices.  Eooking  at  all  this,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  united  and  humble  supplications  of  so  many  to  God  are 
hastening  the  time  of  further  manifestations  of  His  merciful  designs 
towards  the  English  people.  Our  confidence  is  strengthened  by  observing 
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the  legislative  and  other  measures  which,  if  they  do  not  perhaps  directly. 
still  do.  indirectly,  help  forward  the  end  we  have  in  view,  by  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  pe  >p!e  at  large,  and  by  giving  effect  to  the  laws  of 
justice  and  charity.  We  have  he.ird  with  singular  joy  of  the  great 
attention  which  is  1  eing  given,  in  England  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
question,  of  which  we  have  treated  with  nvich  care  in  our  Encyclicals, 
and  ot  the  establishment  of  1  enefit  and  similar  societies  whereby,  on  a 
legal  basis,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  improved.  We  have 
heard  ot  the  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  made  to  preserve  for  the 
people  at  large  an  education  ba-ed  on  religious  teaching,  than  which 
there  is  no  firmer  loundation  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  main 
tenance  ol  domestic  life  and  civil  policy  :  of  the  /e.d  and  energy  witli 
which  so  many  engage  in  torward'ng  opportune  measures  for  the  re 
pression  ot  tlie  degrading  vice  ot  intemperance,  of  societies  formed  among 
the  young  men  ot  the  upper  classes  tor  the  promotion  of  purity  of  morals, 
and  tor  sustaining  the  honour  due  to  womanhood.  The  various  and 
abundant  manifestations  of  care  for  the  aged,  tor  orphans,  for  the  incur 
able,  tor  the  destitute,  the  refuges,  reformatories,  and  other  forms  of 
charity,  all  which  the  Church,  as  a  tender  mother,  inaugurated,  and 
from  the  earliest  time-  has  over  inculcated  as  a  special  duty,  are  evidences 
ot  the  spirit  which  an'.mates  you.  Everyone  knows  the  power  and 
resources  ot  the  British  nation,  and  the  civilising  influence  which,  with 
the  spread  ot  lil  erty.  accompanies  its  commercial  prosperity  even  to 
the  most  remote  iegion>.  But.  worthv  and  n  >ble  in  themselves  as  are 
all  those  varied  manifestations  ot  activitv.  our  soul  is  raised  to  the  origin 
ot  all  po\\er.  and  the  perennial  soun  e  of  all  good  things.  For  the  mind 
ol  the  ChnMiaii  should  be  so  turned  and  fixed  that  he  places  and  rests 
the  chiet  hope  of  his  undertakings  in  the  Divine  help  obtained  by  prayer, 
whe  eby  human  effort  is  super-naturalised,  and  the  desire  of  doing  good. 
as  though  quickened  by  a  heavenly  tire,  manifests  itself  in  vigorous 
and  serviceable  actions.  The  time  cannot  be  tar  distant  when  we  must 
appear  to  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship  to  the  Prince  of  Pastors, 
and  how  happy,  how  blessed  should  we  be  if  we  could  bring  to  Him 
some  fruit,  some  realisation  of  these,  our  wishes,  which  He  has  inspired 
and  sustained.  In  these  days  our  thoughts  turn  with  love  and  hope 
to  the  English  people,  observing,  as  we  do,  the  frequent  and  manifest 
works  of  Divine  grace  in  their  midst  :  how.  to  some,  it  is  plain,  the  con 
fusion  of  religious  dissensions  which  divide  them  is  a  cause  of  deep  concern; 
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how  others  see  clearly  the  need  of  sorm  sure  defence  against  the  inroad 
of  modern  errors,  which  only  too  re  idily  humnir  the  wishe;  of  fallen 
nature  and  depraved  reason  ;  how  the  n  imber  of  those  religious  and 
discreet  men.  who  sincerely  labour  much  for  re-union  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  incre.ising.  With  loving  heart,  then,  we  turn  to  you  all  in 
England,  to  whatever  community  or  institution  you  may  belong,  desiring 
to  recall  you  to  holy  unity.  Wo  beseech  you,  as  you  value  your 
eternal  salvation,  to  offer  up  humble  and  continuous  prayer  to  (rod. 
Who,  with  gentle  power,  impels  us  to  the  good  and  the  right,  and  without 
ceasing  to  implore  light  to  know  the  truth  in  all  its  fulness,  and  to  embrace 
the  designs  of  His  mercy  with  single  and  entire  faithfulness.  Difficulties 
there  may  be  for  us  all  to  face,  but  they  are  not  of  a  nature  which  should 
delay  our  Apostolic  zeal,  or  stay  your  energy.  Xo  doubt,  the  many 
changes  that  have  come  about,  and  time  itself,  have  caused  the  existing 
division^  to  take  deeper  root.  But  is  that  a  reason  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  remedy,  reconciliation,  and  peace  ?  By  no  means,  if  (iod  is  with  us. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  thirteen  centuries  will  have  been  com 
pleted  since  the  English  race  welcomed  those  apostolic  men,  sent,  as 
we  have  said,  from  this  very  city  of  Rome,  and,  casting  aside  the  pagan 
deities,  dedicated  the  first  fruits  of  its  faith  to  Christ,  our  Lord  and  (iod. 
This  encourages  our  hope.  It  is.  indeed,  an  event  worthy  to  be  remem 
bered  with  public  thanksgiving.  Would  that  this  occasion  might  bring 
to  all  reflecting  minds  the  memory  of  the  faith  then  preached  to  your 
ancestors — the  same  which  is  now  preached,  by  our  allies,  the  Catholics 
of  England,  whose  faith  and  piety  we  know  by  experience.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  weighing  earnestly  the  value  and  effect  of  holy  prayer, 
the  virtue  of  which  we  have  truly  declared,  they  will  strive  to  succour 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  brethren  by  invoking  on  their  behalf  the 
Divine  clemency.  To  pray  for  one's  self  is  a  need — to  pray  for  others 
is  a  counsel  of  brotherly  love  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  prayer  dictated 
by  necessity  so  much  as  that  inspired  by  fraternal  charity,  which  will 
find  most  favour  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  have  heard  that  in  England 
there  are  some  who,  being  Catholics  in  name,  do  not  show  themselves 
so  in  practice  ;  and  that  in  your  great  towns  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  people  who  do  not  know  the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
never  pray  to  God,  and  live  in  ignorance  of  His  justice  and  of  His  mercy. 
We  must  pray  to  God,  and  pray  yet  more  earnestly  in  this  sad  condition 
-of  things,  since  He  alone  can  effect  a  remedy."  The  Pope  warns  his 
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Catholic  subjects  in  Kngland  that  they  shouM  not  sufer  thenr'elve>  to 
1  c  wanting  in  anything  that  pertains  to  the  grace  and  the  fruit  of  prayer. 
"  For  !  eside-;  those  interior  dispositions  of  soul  necessary  for  rightly  offering 
prayer  to  God.  it  is  also  needful  that  they  should  he  accompanied  by 
actions  and  by  \vords  1  ehtting  tlie  (  hristian  profession  :  first  of  all.  and 
chiefly,  the  exemplary  observance  ot  uprightness  and.  justice,  ot  pity 
tor  the  poor,  ot  penance,  ot  peace  and  concord  in  your  own  houses,  ot 
respect  tor  the  law  —these  are  what  will  give  force  and  efficacy  to  your 
prayers.  We  therefore  humbly  call  upon  St.  Gregory,  whom  the  Knglish 
have  ever  lejoiced  to  greet  as  the  apostle  of  their  race,  on  St.  Augustine, 
his  d'scip'e.  and  his  messenger,  on  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  those  special 
patrons,  and  above  all.  on  Mary,  the  Holy  Mother  ot  Gcd.  whom  Christ 
himself  on  the  Cross  left  to  be  the  Mother  of  mankind,  to  whom  your 
kingdom  was  dedicated  by  your  forefathers  under  that  glorious  title. 
1  he  Dowry  ot  Mary."  All  these  with  full  confidence  we  call  upon  to 
1  e  our  pleaders  1  etore  the  throne  of  God.  that  renewing  the  glory  of 
ancient  days.  Pie  may  "  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that 
ye  may  abound  hi  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holv  Ghost." 

The  message  to  the  English  people  was  sympathetically  welcomed. 
Hut  the  Ar.  hbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Temple)  thought  it  necessary 
to  issue  a  reply.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  anything  Pope  Leo 
had  written,  and  any  comment  from  a  Heretical  Archbishop  of  the  See 
ot  Thomas  A'Beckett  on  a  Papal  message'  cannot  be  influential.  The 
Pope's  message  remains.  Tin-  Archbishop's  criticism  was  forgotten 
before  it  was  a  month  old. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  great  gratification  to  the  leading  lay 
men  in  Kngland  it  the  spirit  of  Imperial  I'nion.  that  is  union  by  the 
suppression  ot  national  lil  erties.  had  been  recognised  by  the  Holy  See 
in  the  Hierarchial  Restoration  Scheme,  contemplated  by  P>ishop  I'lla- 
thorne.  'I  hat  gloriou-  Pencdictinc  understood  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 
I  ts  commission  was  to  teach  all  nations,  not  to  suppress  nationalities.  He 
had.,  before  the  Hierarchial  Restoration  in  Kngland.  planned  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  Catholic  Hierarchy  within  the  British  Dominions,  but 
outs'de  Kngland..  \\hich  hi-  thought  was  not.  nor  is  it  now.  the 
"hub  of  the  Catholic  I'niverse."  within  or  outside  the  P>ritish 
Kmpirc.  Scotland  tor  the  time  was  exempted  Irom  the  scheme  of 
restoration.  Apart  from  Kngland.  before  i  <\5 1 .  she  had  been  governed 
as  an  Apostolic  Yicariate.  that  is  to  say,  that  on  the  forcible  abolition 
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of  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  the  See  of  Rome,  the  Mother  of  all  the  Sees, 
had  taken  the  ecclesiastical  jurisd'ction  of  Scotland  into  its  own  keeping. 
The  national  feeling  in  Scotland  would  have  been  offended  had  the 
jurisdiction  been  united  to  that  of  England  at  the  Restoration.  It  was 
deemed  better  to  wait.  Mean.vhile  the  exiled  Irish  who  had  never 
lost  their  Hierarchy,  even  when  their  Bishops  were  hiding  in  caves,  had 
renovated  the  faith  in  Scotland  as  tlu-y  had  in  England.  Scots  and 
Irish  were  Celts,  \vith  racial  traditions  and  aspirations  in  common,  and 
while  the  fierce  controversies  which  surrounded  the  Hierarclual  Restora 
tion  in  England  were  raging,  the  faith  was  being  strengthened  and  the  num 
bers  of  the  faithful  been  immensely  increased  in  Scotland  by  the  Irish  immi 
gration.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pio  Xon:>  the  prayer 
of  the  Scottish  Vicars- Apastolic  had  been  presented  for  the  re-estab 
lishment  of  a  Scottish  Hierarchy,  on  the  lines  which  existed  before 
Queen  Mary's  faithless  son  ascended  the  English  throne.  Mary  may 
have  been  a  sinner,  but  she  was  a  Catholic.  Her  son  was  a  sinner  and 
apostate.  All  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Scotland  had  been  completed,  as  Pio  Nono  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  and  he  did  not  live  to  place  his  Pontifical  Seal  upon 
them.  That  great  grace  was  reserved  for  Eeo  XIII..  and  with  char 
acteristic  energy  he  promulgated  the  decree  or  Bull  of  Restoration 
the  very  day  after  his  Coronation.  In  his  Bull  Ex  Supreme  Apostul.itis 
A  pice  "from  the  highest  seal  of  th>  Apostolic  dignity,"  Eeo 
reviews  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland, 
its  early  origin  to  which  the  Irish  missionaries  contributed,  and  he  makes 
certain  the  recognition  of  the  Scots  by  the  Church  as  a  distinct  nation 
by  the  observation  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  taken  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  under  their  special  pro 
tection,  and  bestowed  upon  it  marks  of  particular  favour.  It  is  sig 
nificant  that  the  "  Kingdom  of  Scotland"  is  more  than  once  referred  to 
in  the  decree,  which  declares  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  the 
hierarchy  of  ordinary  Bishops  be  hereby  recalled  to  life,  in  accordance 
with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Canons,  those  Bishops  to  be  named  from 
their  Sees,  which,  by  this  our  constitution,  we  create  and  constitute 
into  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
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PE  LEO  XIII.  took  the  hearts  of  the  English  people,  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics,  by  storm,  as  it  were,  by  his  elevation  of  John 
Henry  Newman,  to  the  Sacred  College  in  the  year  1879.  ^  h-ad 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  within  and  without  the  English  branch  of 
the  Church  that  no  ecclesiastical  distinction  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Oxford  converts,  and  many  sinister  rumours 
of  jealousy  in  high  places  were  afloat  to  account  for  the  seeming  neglect 
of  the  great  Oratorian.  These  controversies  and  rumours  are  dead 
and  buried,  and  except  in  so  far  as  they  enter  into  the  career  of  Leo  XIII., 
have  no  interest  lor  us.  That  the  services  of  John  Henry  Newman  to 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  his  sacrifice  in  her  cause,  the  great  gifts  he 
had  consecrated  to  her  service,  his  devotion  to  her  mission  in  the  salva 
tion  of  souls,  had  been  passed  by  without  adequate  recognition  for  many 
years  may  be  conceded  ;  but  tthat  the  recognition  had  been  purposely 
delayed  by  the  intervention  of  those  who  lacked  faith  in  his  soundness 
of  doctrine  is  by  no  means  manifest.  Newman  was  intellectually 
the  greatest  of  the  Oxford  converts.  He  had  been  led  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  through  tortuous  ways  of  doubt  and  intellectual  tribulation. 
But  he  was  always  in  spirit  a  Catholic,  though  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  dreariest  of  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  schools  of  thought,  his  mind 
had  early  been  saturated  with  a  horror  of  Rome  and  everything  religiously 
Roman.  He  dreamt  in  his  childhood  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  though  he 
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had  never  seen  it  in  his  father's  home.      He  used  to  make,  the  sacred  sign 
in  the  dark  when  lie  had  retired  to  rest,  and   had  many  passing  visions 
of  what  it  might   mean.      The  poet  revealed  itself  early  in  his  nature. 
He  read  Tom  Paine  and  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  an  indictment  against  all 
religion,  when  he  was  a  youth,  but  he  also  read   "  The  Arabian  Nights. 
He  thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  and  himself    an  angel,  and  all  this 
world  a  deception,  his  fellow-angels  by  a  playful  device  concealing  them 
selves   from  him.   and  deceiving  him   with  a  semblance  of    a   material 
world.     At  ten  years  of  age  he  drew,  in  his  first  Latin  verse  book,  the 
figure  of  a  solid  Cross  upright  and  a  necklace  of  a  set  of  beads.      Perhaps 
he  may  have  caught  his  reverence  for  the  Cross  and  his  ideas  of   angels 
from  his  French  teacher  at  an  Ealing  school,  who  was  an  emigre  priest 
driven  from  France  by  the  great   Revolution.      These,  at  all  events,  are 
his  own  reminiscences  and  suppositions.      To  follow  him  in   his   pamtul 
journey  to  the  Catholic  Sanctuary  would  be  to  write  the  history  of   the 
Tractarian  movement,  of  which  Newman  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  central 
and  most  interesting  figure.     His  career,  as  Protestant  and  Catholic,  was 
well  known  in  Rome,  and  through  his   intimacy  with  Wiseman  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  him  when    in    England    as    Archbishop    Pecci, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  must  have  been  familiar  with  it,  for  his  conversion  was 
the   sensation  of  the  day.     In  reading    his  Belgian  and  French  news 
papers  Archbishop  Pecci  could  not  help    being  fully  informed  in  the 
leading  events  of  the  life  of  the  great  convert. 

English  writers  regarded  Newman's  conversion  to  Catholicism  as  an 
irrecoverable  loss  to  the  Church  of  England.  "  That  a  mind  so  highly 
gifted."  wrote  the  Times,  "  should  be  driven  by  its  own  energy  to  shiver 
on  the  very  verge  of  Popery  was  lamentable."  The  uncomplimentary 
allusion  represented  the  mind  of  educated  Protestantism.  Others,  like 
the  Morning  Post,  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  time  when  the  Church 
of  England  could  "  afford  to  lose  the  piety,  the  learning,  and  the  zeal 
by  which  Mr.  Newman  had  been  so  eminently  distinguished."  Nor 
could  Leo  XIII.  have  failed  to  remember  that  the  accession  of  Newman 
to  the  Catholic  faith  was  followed  by  the  submission  to  the  Church 
of  clergymen  and  literary  and  scientific  men  in  Germany  and 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  Colonies  ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  such  a  man  on  the  Catholicism  of  England  was  thenceforward  watched 
with  keen  interest  as  the  years  \vent  by. 

Newman  himself  had  no  desire  tor  any  distinguished   position  in  the 
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Church  of  his  adoption,   nor  had  he  any  leaning    towards  the  career  of 
a  secular  priest.     On  the  other  hand,  he  telt  that    his  were  not  the  gifts 
that  fitted  him  for  the  regular  or  religious  orders,  and  he  came,    in  the 
end.  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could   best  serve  the  Church  as  a  member 
<>t  the  Institute  of  the  Oratory  of    St.   Philip  Xeri.  which  was  and  is  an 
order  oi  priests  living  in  community,  though  not  purely  one  of   the  great 
"religious"  orders.      And  he  had  the  example  of    the  learned  Cardinal 
Baronius  before  him.  who  was  a  follower  of   St.  Philip  and  a  great  teacher 
ot    Catholic   doctrine   and    philosophy.       He   was   quite   content    uith    the 
career  ol    an   Oratorian   in    England.     Such   a   man  could  not    he  silent 
"ii   the  great   controversies  which  the  secession  of    himself  and  his  im 
mediate  friends  from   the  English  Church  only  intensified.      Nor  could 
he  be  altogether  silent  on  the  discussions  within  the  sphere  of    English 
Catholicism  on  matters  of  discipline,  which  naturally  arose   by  the  entry 
<>»  so  many  ex-clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church  into  the  Catholic  priest 
hood.     On  these  matters,  though  never  on  matters  of   faith  or  doctrine. 
some    differences   of   opinion   occasionally   cropped   up    between     Father 
Newman  and  the  members  of  the  English   Episcopate.  Cardinal  Manning 
included.     Thus  when  the  discussion  on  the  opportunism  of   proclaiming 
the    Infallibility  of  the   Pope  in  matters  ot    faith  and   morals  was  at   its 
height,  just  Ix-iore  the  Vatican  Council.  Newman  was  against  the  declara 
tion,  not  as  untrue  or  not  embodying  the  laith  of   the  Church,  but  as  in 
opportune  at  the  time.     Bishop  Dupanloup.  of  Orleans,  desired  to  take  him 
with  him  to  the  Vatican  Council  as    advising  theologian,   but  as  it  was 
believed  that   Pope    Pius   IX.    desired    to    have    Newman    nominated    as 
one  of  the  Consultors  of  the  Council.  Newman  wished  for  the  higher  honour 
it  anything.      It  never  came.      But  Newman,  always  courageous  enough 
to  express  his  opinions,  caused   it   to  be   known   that   whatever  decision 
the  Council  arrived  at  must  be  taken  as  the  Divine    Voice   inspiring  the 
(  hurch.and  that  so  it  would  be  received  by  him  and  by  all  good  Catholics. 
So,  on  the  question  of  the.  Temporal  Power  he  thought,  as  lie  had  aright  to 
think,  that  too  much  was  being  publicly  made  of    it.  and  that  though  it 
was  useful,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  mission  of  the  Church. 
In  some  quarters  there  was,  it  may  as  well    be  confessed,  a  disposition 
to  search  for  unorthodox   views  in  fiis  writings.      Had   such  views  been 
expressed,  the  Holy  See  would  not  have  hesitated  to  condemn.      Father 
Newman  would  have  been  the  first  to  humbly  submit  to  any  censure  and 
withdraw  any  writings  held  to  be   objectionable.       Even  saints  of  the 
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Church     have     done     so.        Hut      these     incidents     are     really     unim 
portant     in    the    survey  of    such    a    great    career    as     Newman's. 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that,  so  far  from  Cardinal  Manning  having 
interfered    with    Newman's    promotion    to    distinction    in    the    Church, 
as  has    been    alleged,    the  Cardinal  was  anxious    to  se<-  him   promoted 
to  the  Episcopate,  and  Newman  himself  thought  that  he  was  not  fitt 
for  the  Episcopal   position,  and  had  no  taste  for  Church  Government. 
His  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  office  of  preaching  and  teaching. 
There  never  was  a  breach,  of  the  law  of  Charity  between  Newman  and 
any  of  his  great  contemporaries  either  in  the   Episcopal  or  the  priestly 
order.      It  was  an  early  intention  of  Leo  Nil  I.  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to 
the  debt  which  the  Catholic  Church  owed  to  the  eminent   Oratorian  by 
conferring  upon  him  some  mark  of  distinction.     There  is  also  some  reason 
to  believe  that  Pio  Nono,  had  not  his  later  years  been  spent  in  troubles 
of  health  and  of  perils  for  the  Church,  would  have  conferred  some  mark  of 
favour.  There  were  two  English  Cardinals  already-  Cardinal  Manning  and 
Cardinal  Howard.     In  tact,  long  before  the   restoration  of  the  English 
Hierarchy  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  have  an  English  Cardinal  at  Rome  to 
advise  on  questions  concerning  the  Church  in  England.   It  was  a  settled 
policy  after  the  Restoration  that  the  Catholic  Metropolitan  of  England 
should  also  be  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.      Newman,  even 
if  he  desired  the  dignity,  would  not    have  cared  to  live  in  Rome,  for  he 
thought  that  his  place  was  in    England  ;    and    as    he    was    adverse  to 
becoming  an  active  Bishop  either  inside  or  outside  England,  it  seemed 
that  there  was  no  way  open  of  paying  him  the  tribute  he  deserved. 

It  became  known  in  certain  high  circles  in  England  that  Pope 
Leo  was  anxious  to  pay  some  tribute  to  Newman,  and  when  the  desire 
of  the  Pontiff  was  circulated,  it  must  be  said  that  a  somewhat  curious 
method  was  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  English  Catholic  laity.  They 
moved  in  the  matter,  and  they,  not  any  member  of  the  Hierarchy,  sug 
gested  that  the  Cardiualate  should  be  offered  to  Dr.  Newman.  The 
movement  for  his  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate  originated  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Kipon,  who,  having  consulted  with  others-,  called 
upon  Cardinal  Manning  to  moot  the  proposal.  The  Cardinal  received 
them,  and  at  once  fell  in  with  their  views.  A  direct  suggestion  to  Rome. 
even  from  leaders  of  the  English  Catholic  aristocracy,  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question  and  outside  precedent.  The  reasons  for  the  elevation 
of  Dr.  Newman  to  the  Sacred  College  were  stated  in  a  candid  letter 
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from  the  Cardinal  of  Westminster  to  Cardinal  Nina,  the  Secretary  of 
State.     In  it  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  request  came  to  him 
through  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  represented 
>thcr  members  of  the  Catholic  "  Upper  Ten."   Their  desire,  m  which  the 
ardmal   concurred.,  was    that  the  Holy  See  should  manifest  by  some 
and  conspicuous  act,   its  sense  of  the   singular  and  unequalled 
services  rendered  by  Dr.  Newman  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in   England.     On  his  own   behalf  Cardinal   Manning  said  that 
Dr.  Newman  had  been  the  chief  leader  in  "  the  intellectual  movement 
ch   in   1833  showed  the  University  of  Oxford  towards  the  Catholic 
The    fact   of  his  submission   to  the  Church  had  done  more   to 
waken  the  minds  of  Englishmen  to  the  Catholic  religion  than  chat  of 
'ther  man.'       Pointing  out  that  many  had  been  brought  within  the 
Catholic  fold  by  Newman's  example,   that  his  writings  had  powerfully 
ontributed    to    the   rise   and   extension   of   English   Catholic   literature 
hat  his  learning,  his  powers,  and  his  life  of  singular  piety  and  integrity 
J»«'«l  induced  a  feeling  of  veneration  which  was  almost  as' deeply  felt  by 
non-Catholics    as    by    Catholics,    so    much    so    that    there    was  no  one 
'  name  would  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  revival  of  Catholicism  in 
England  with  so  great  a  prominence,    he  reminds    the   Cardinal   Secre- 
thal    nevertheless  Dr.   Newman   "  had  continued  for  thirty  years 
ithout  any  token  or  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the  Holy  See.  and  that 
this   apparent    passing  over  of  his  great  merits  hod  been   noted  both 
Catholics    and    non-Catholics   as    implying   division   amone    the 
faithful  in   England,  and  some  unexplained  mistrust  of  Dr.  Newman." 
It  was,  therefore,  not  merely  most  desirable  that  this  should  be  corrected 
t   obviously  right  that  Dr.  Newman  should  be  cleared  of  an  unjust 
uspicion.  And  as  Dr.    Newman  was  then    in    his  seventy-eighth  year 
the    time    that    remained    during    which     a     testimony    of    confidence 
'  his  singular  merits  and  services  was  brief.     It  was  explained  by  the 
dmal  Archbishop  that  Newman  had  already  declined  the  Episcopal 
dignity,  and  that  therefore  there  only  remained  one  distinction  to  be  given 
-that  ofthe  Cardinalate— as  a  mark  of  confidence  of  the  Holy  See  to  so 
Listinguished  a  priest.     "  I  have,"  concluded  Cardinal  Manning   "  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  very  grateful  to  myself  to  convey  the  expression  of  the  desires 
the  distinguished  Catholic    laymen    and    of    those    they  represent." 
This  letter  met  the  approval  of  the  "distinguished  Catholic  laymen."  who 
only  objected  to  phrases  in  which  Cardinal  Manning  seemed  to  place 
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Newman's  services  on  a  higher  level  than  his  own,  and  to  presage  a  greater 
place  tor  him  in  Catholic  history  than  that  due  to  himself. 

Before  the  matter  had  been  finally  settled,  th3  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  been  to  Rome,  had  had  private  audience  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  who.  though  he  thought  such  a  proposition 
as  the  selection  of  a  Cardinal  out  of  place  from  laymen, 
was  yet  willing  to  consider  it.  His  Holiness  desired  to  know  what 
Cardinal  Manning  thought  of  it.  Cardinal  Howard,  who  had  been  in 
England,  satisfied  his  Holiness  on  that  point  by  the  presentation  of 
Cardinal  Manning's  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  Then 
Leo  XIII.  at  once  intimated  his  intention  to  raise  Dr.  Newman  to  the 
Sac-red  College.  That  was  late  in  January,  1879.  But  though  over 
whelmed  with  the  offer  of  the  great  dignity,  Dr.  Newman 
hesitated  to  accept  it.  He  was  old  and  feeble,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  the  Pope  would  require  him  to  leave  his  beloved 
Oratory,  and  take  some  new  position.  Still,  as  explained 
to  Cardinal  Manning  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  New 
man  had  far  too  humble  and  delicate  a  mind  to  dream  of 
thinking  or  saying  anything  which  would  look  like  hinting  at 
any  kind  of  terms  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  But  he  was  satistied 
that  the  Holy  Father  had  no  intention  of  removing  him  ;  and  then, 
the  cause  for  all  hesitation  removed,  Newman  humbly  bowed  to  the  will 
of  the  Holy  See.  Cardinal  Manning  personally  conveyed  the 
decision  to  Rome.  Somehow  or  other,  the  papers  announced  that  New 
man  had  declined  the  dignity,  and  Newman  was  himself  naturally  an 
noyed  at  the  statement. 

The  use  made  of  the  slight  misinterpretation  of  Dr.  Newman's  attitude 
of  humility  was,  however,  inconsiderate  and  unjustifiable.  It  was 
sought,  for  instance,  to  show  that  the  mere  offer  by  Leo  of  the  Cardinalate 
was  a  distinct  notification  that  the  New  Pontiff  meant  to  mark 
his  divergence  from  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Pope  Pius  IX.  A 
quotation  from  that  avowedly  anti-Catholic  journal,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  in  an  article  evidently  written  or  directly  inspired  by  a  Catholic 
indicates  the  spirit  which  showed  itself  anent  the  doubt  as  to  Newman's 
acceptance  of  the  dignity  desired  for  him  : — "  All  that  is  most  alien," 
it  ran,  "  from  the  temper  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
dominant  in  the  Vatican  is  summed  up  in  Dr.  Newman's  name.  And 
when  the  head  of  the  Church  seeks  by  one  conspicuous  step  to  mark 
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that  this  temper  dominates  there  no  longer,  it  is  surely  not  tor  the  man 
without  whom  that  step  cannot  he  taken  to  withhold  Ins  co-operation." 
Maiming,  by  his  visit  to  Rome,  put  everything  right.  The  Pope  at 
once  allayed  Newman's  tear  that  it  was  intended  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  Oratory,  and  commissioned  Cardinal  Manning  to  say  that  it  was 
meant  that  Cardinal  Xewman  should,  remain  in  England.  This  considera 
tion  ot  the  Holy  Father  tor  the  wishes  ot  his  illustrious  subject  was 
communicated  by  Cardinal  Maiming  to  Bishop  ITlathorne.  ot  Birming 
ham—who,  it  may  be  said  en  /xissun/.  had  himself  richly  earned  the 
honour  ot  a  higher  position  than  he  enjoyed.  I'llathorne  conveyed  the 
news  to  Xewman.  who  was  overcome  with  joy,  and  exclaimed  that.  ••  the 
cloud  was  lilted  from  him  lor  ever."  The  "cloud"  was  the  suspicion 
which  less  conspicuous  converts  to  Catholicity  than  himself  had  cast 
upon  the  orthodoxy  of  some  of  his  expressed  views.  Manning's  name 
was  unwarrantably  included  amongst  these,  but  the  Cardinal  of  West 
minster's  friendship  and  impartiality  are  evidenced  by  the  immediate 
steps  taken  by  him  in  Rome  in  personally  going  to  the  Vatican  to  support 
Newman's  desire  to  remain  in  England,  and  his  at  once  telegraphing 
the  result  of  his  intervention. 

Newman's  great  gratification  at  the  readiness  of  Pope  Leo  to  accede 
to  all  his  wishes  was  so  intense  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  old  and 
teeble  as  he  was,  and  to  there  receive  from  His  Holiness  the  insignia  of  his 
new  dignity.  And  to  Rome  by  easy  stages  he  went.  He  was  graciously 
and  affectionately  received  by  the  Pope,  and  all  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
(  hurcli  were  anxious  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  man  who  had 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  modern  religious  history  o!  tli 
English  people.  Of  his  private  audiences  with  Leo  it  is  neither  permissable 
to  write  or  to  speak,  but  it  may  be  accepted  that  there  was  much,  ot 
reminiscence  and  of  mutual  interchange  of  opinion  on  the  condition 
of  the  world  and  the  future  of  religion,  especially  in  England.  Newman 
had  been  in  Rome  before  Leo  XIII.  had  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
priesthood,  while  he  was  a  young  ecclesiastic.  Newman  forty-six  years 
before'  had  visited  the  Eternal  City.  It  had  both  exquisite  pain  and 
irresistible  fascination  for  him  in  those  days.  From  that  visit  must  be 
dated  the  active  propairandism  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  the  beginning 
ot  the  journey  towards  Rome  of  Newman  and  so  many  of  his  companions 
and  friends  at  Oxford.  It  would  have  been  a  priceless  gift  to  posterity 
it.  when  Newman  went  to^Rome  to  receive  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate 
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he  had  set  himself  to  write  a  contrast  of  the  emotions  which  took 
possession  of  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  throughout 
the  ceremonies  of  his  investiture  and  his  taking  possession  of  his  titular 
Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  with  those  which  moved  him  on  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  con 
trast  of  feeling  is  nevertheless  to  be  found  in  his  jottings  concerning  his 
first  visit  to  Rome,  communicated  to  his  family,  his  beloved  mother, 
and  to  his  friends.  As  a  measure  of  the  great  change,  whose  beginnings 
then  made  themselves  apparent,  his  own  words  may  be  quoted  thus 
in  verse  : — 

For  sadder  musings  on  the  traveller  falls 

At  sight  of  thee.  O  Rome, 
Than  when  he  views  the  rough,  sea-beaten  walls 

Of  Greece,  thought's  early  home. 
For  thou  was't  of  the  hateful  four  whose  doom 

Burdens  the  prophets'  scroll  ; 
But  Greece  was  clean  till  in  her  history's  gloom 
Her  name  and  sword  a  Macedonian  stole. 

And  next  a  mingled  throng  besets  the  breast 

Of  bitter  thoughts  and  sweet  ; 
How  shall  I  name  thee,  Light  of  the  Wide  West. 

Of  heinous  error  seat  ? 
0  Mother,  erst  close  tracing  Jesus'  feet 

Do  riot  thy  titles  glow  ; 
In  those  stern  judgment  fires  which  shall  complete 

Earth's  strife  with  heaven,  and  ope  the  eternal  woe. 

Rome,  he  again  writes,  grows  more  wonderful  every  day.  ••  The  first 
thought  one  has  of  the  place  is  awful— that  you  see  the  great  enemy  of 
God,  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  the  Beast  dreadful  and  terrible.  We 
need  no  Tower  of  Babel,  the  immense  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  purposes 
to  which,  when  in  their  glory,  they  were  dedicated.  The  arena  where 
Ignatius  suffered,  the  Jewish  candlestick,  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the 
columns  with  the  proud  heathen  inscriptions  still  visible,  brand  the 
place  as  the  vile  tool  of  God's  wrath  and  Satan's  malice."  This  was  a 
harking  back  to  the  severe  puritanism  and  intolerance  of  his  youth. 
In  what  he  calls  a  "  third  view  ''  of  Rome,  the  religious  aspect,  he  found 
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that  pain  and  pleasure  go  together.  He  felt  it  strange  to  be  standing 
in  the  City  of  the  Apostles  and  among  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and  the 
saints.  He  visited  St.  Gregory's  Church  on  the  site  of  his  house,  and 
memories  of  the,  '-.Monk  Augustine."  are  recorded.  The  Roman  clergy, 
lie  was  told,  were  a  decomns  orderly  hodv  and  the  schools  were  neat 
and  pleasant  looking.  Later,  he  records  that  though  he  had  seen  very 
little  ot  Rome  the  effect  of  every  part  is  vast  and  o\  er-powering. 
"  There  is  such  an  air  of  greatness  cast  over  the  whole,  and  independent 
of  what  one  knows  of  history,  there  are  such  traces  of  long  sorrow  and 
humiliation,  suffering,  punishments  and  decay,  that  one  has  a  mixture  of 
feelings  partly  such  as  those  with  which  one  would  approach  a  corpse 
and  partly  those  which  would  be  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  spirit  which 
had  left  it.  It  brings  to  my  mind  Jeremiah's  words  in  the  Lamentations, 
when  Jerusalem  or  (sometimes)  the  prophet  speaks  as  the  smitten  of 
(iod.  Oxford,  of  course,  must  ever  be  a  sacred  city  to  an  Oxonian  and 
it  is  to  me.  It  would  be  a  strange  want  of  right  pride  to  think  of  dis 
loyalty  to  it,  even  if  our  creed  were  not  purer  than  the  Roman.'1  But 
the  longer  he  remained  in  Rome  the  more  intensely  grew  the  pain  and 
the  fascination,  the  yearning  to  be  within  its  Christian  sanctuary.  '  Thus 
lie  voices  tlu-  mingled  feeling  of  the  moment  : — 

"  (),  Mother  Church  of  Rome  why  hast  thy  heart 
Beat  so  untruly  towards  thy  Northern  Child, 
Wliy  give  a  gift,  nor  give  it  undeliled. 

Drugging  thy  blessing  with  the  step-dame's  art. 
And  now  thou  sendest  foes 

Bred  from  thy  womb,  lost  Church  to  mock  the  throes 
Of  thy  free  child,  thou  cruel-hearted   Rome." 

And  here  is  the  yearning  again  : — 

Oh  !  that  thy  creed  were  sound, 

For  thou  dost  soothe  the  heart,  thou  Church  of  Rome, 
By  thy  unwearied  watch  and  constant  round 

Of  service  in  thy  Saviour's  holy  home. 
I  cannot  walk  thy  city's  sultry  streets 
But  the  wide  porch  invites  to  still  retreats 
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\\'hei\'  passion's  thirst  is  calmed  and  care's  unthankful  gloom. 
There  on  a  foreign  shore, 

The  homesick  solitary  finds  a  friend. 
Thoughts,  prisoned  long  for  lack  of  speech,  outpour, 
There  tears  and  doubts  in  resignation  end  : 
1  almost  fainted  from  the  long  delays 
That  tempt  me  within  their  languid  bays, 

When  comes  a  foe,  my  wounds  with  oil  and  wine  to  tend. 

In  these  days  he  met  many  distinguished  Catholics,  amongst  them 
Wiseman,  who  was  a  man  of  his  own  age  and  after  his  own  heart,  and  he 
ultimately  left  the  Sacred  City  with  softened  feelings  towards  that  cruel 
Mother  Church.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should  return  to  receive  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  life  in  the  Faith  which  he  then  feared,  from  which 
for  another  dozen  years  he  tried  in  vain  to  flee. 

The  ceremonials  of  bestowing  the  hat,  of  the  opening  and  the  closing  of 
the  mouth  of  the  new  Cardinal  were  carried  out  with  all  due  solemnity  and 
were  chronicled  minutely  in  the  London  and  the  Continental  papers.  Many 
distinguished  people  went  to  Rome  specially  to  be  present  at  the  investiture 
or  the  act  of  taking  possession,  and  congratulations  poured  in  in  hundreds. 
The  Holy  Father  granted  audiences  to  numerous  non-Catholics  from 
England,  and  from  them  learnt  much  of  the  spiritual  condition  and 
tendencies  of  their  country  ;  and  the  anticipations  that  the  elevation 
of  John  Henry  Newman  would  bring  closer  than  ever,  since  the  Reforma 
tion,  the  ties  between  Rome  and  England  were  fulfilled  in  part. 

On  the  i2th  of  May,  Cardinal  Newman  as  Dean — for  his  rank  in  the 
Cardinalate  was  that  of  Dean — took  possession  of  his  titular  Church. 
The  congregation  was  composed  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and 
the  distinguished  foreign  visitors  in  Rome,  most  of  them  English.  It 
is  the  approved  custom  on  those  occasions  to  present  the  new  Cardinal 
with  an  address  of  homage,  and  for  him  to  pronounce  a  sort  of  allocution 
as  his  reply.  But  besides  the  ordinary  usage  other  addresses  were 
presented  on  this  occasion.  Seated  on  his  throne  on  the  altar  the  venerable 
Cardinal  delivered  his  address  of  thanks  to  the  Holy  Father  and  his 
exposition  of  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  mind.  A  portion  of  the 
address  was  spoken  in  Latin,  and  we  have  the  full  contrast  of  his  feelings 
with  those  of  1833,  when  he  first  saw  St.  Peter's  in  the  English  portion 
of  his  reply.  In  its  simplicity  of  language,  its  gentle  allusions  to  his 
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past.  the1  graphic  survey,  it  is  quite  Newmanesquc,  and  ind":-d    reve.ils 
the  solemn  thoughts  ol  tin-  moment  and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

"  I!  I  ask  your  permission,"  said  he  in  his  clear,  musical  but  tremulous 
lone-,  almost  like  the  sott  waitings  of  his  beloved  instrument,  the  violin. 
"to  continue  my  address  to  you  (the  Papal  messenger)  in  my  own  dear 
mother  toir,ri;e.  it  is  because  in  the  latter  I  can  better  express  my  feelings  on 
this  most  gracious  announcement  which  you  have  brought  to  me  than  it  1 
attempted  what  is  above  ni".  First  ot  all.  then.  1  am  led  to  speak  ol  the  won- 
d'T  and  profound  gratit  udr  which  cam-  upon  me.  wliich  is  upon  me  still,  at 
t  hr  consideration  and  the  love  towards  me  ot  t  he  Holy  Father  m  singling  me 
out  torso  immense  an  honour.  It  was  a  great  surprise  ;  such  an  elevation 
had  never  come  into  my  thoughts  and  seemed  to  be  out  ot  keeping  with  all 
my  antecedents.  1  hid  passed  through  many  trials,  but  they  were 
over  :  and  n  i\v  th<-  end  ot  all  things  had  almost  c  >mc  to  me  and  1  was 
at  peace.  Aii'l  was  it  possible  that  after  all  I  had  lived  through  so 
many  years  tor  thi>  ?  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  1  could  have  borne  so 
great  a  sh  >ck  had  not  the  Holy  Father  res  >lved.  on  a  second  condescension 
toward-  me  which  tempered  it.  and  was  to  all  who  heard  it  a  touching 
evidence  ot  his  kindly  and  generous  nature.  He  felt  tor  me  and  told 
me  the  reasons  why  he  raised  me  to  this  hiiji  position.  His  act.  he  said, 
was  a  recognition  ot  my  /eal  and  my  services  tor  so  many  years  in  the 
Catholic  cause.  Moreover,  he  judged  it  would  give  pleasure  to  Fiu'i-h 
(  athohcs  and  even  to  Protestant  England  it  I  rc<  civ<  d  some  mark  ol  his 
favour.  Alter  such  gracious  words  troni  His  Holiness  I  should  have 
been  insensible  and  heartless  it  1  had  had  any  scruples  any  longer.  '1  his 
is  what  he  had  the  kindness  to  say  to  me.  and.  what  could  I  want  more  ? 
"  In  a  long  course  ot  years,"  he  add"d.  with  a  touch  ot  sincere.-  humilitv. 
"  1  have  made  many  mistakes.  I  have  nothing  ot  that  high  perfection 
which  belongs  to  the  writings  of  the  saints,  namely,  that  error  may  not 
be  toiind  in  tin  m  :  but  what  1  truM  I  may  claim  throughout  all  that 
I  have  written  is  this,  an  honest  intention,  absence  ot  private  ends,  a 
temper  ot  obed'ence.  a  willingness  to  be  corrected  and  dread,  ot  error, 
a  d  -sire  to  serve  the  Holy  Church,  and  through  the  Divine  will  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  I  have  resisted  to  the  best  of  my  powers  the  spirit 
of  Liberalism  in  religion."  1  luis  he  leaves  the  past  \\ith  all  its  controver 
sies,  perhaps  its  jealousies  and  misunderstandings,  and  his  own  share 
m  them,  with  words  of  charity  towards  all,  and  of  humble  personal  vindi 
cation.  In  his  conversations  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  then  pos- 
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ition  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  was.  it  appears,  one  of  the  subjects  touched 
upon,   and  how   thoroughly   the   new   Cardinal   was   in   accord  with    tin- 
wisest   and   best    matured  utterances    of    His  Holiness  in   pastoral    and 
Encyclical    on    momentous    problems   is    illustrated     by     the     passages 
which  follow  in  the  Cardinal's  address.  Great  Pontiff  an  1  saintly  Oratorian 
saw  the  world  with  the  same  eyes, with  the  same  clearness  of  vision  and  reali 
sation  of  pressing  perils.   "  Never  did  the  Holy  Church."  continued  the  Car 
dinal,  "  need  champions   more  sorely  than  now,  when,  alas  !    it  seems  that 
error,  so  to  speak,  is  overspreading  the  whole  earth  ;  and  on  this  great  occa 
sion  when  it  is  natural  for  one  who  is  in  my  place  to  look  out  on  the  world 
and  the  Holy  Church  as  it  is  and  upon  her  future,  it  will  not,  I    hope. 
be  considered  out  of  place  if  I  renew  the  protest  against  it  which  I    have 
so  often  made.     Liberalism  in  religion  is  the   doctrine    that    there   is    no 
positive  proof  of  our  religion,  but  that  one  creed  is  as  good  as   another, 
and  this  is  the   teaching  which  is  gaining  substance  and   force    daily. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  recognition  of  any  religion  as  true.     It  teaches 
that   all  are   to  be  tolerated  as  all  arc  matters  of    opinion.     Revealed 
religion  is  not  a  truth,  but  a  sentiment  and  a  taste,   not  an  objective 
fact,  not  miraculous,  and  is  the  right  of  each  individual  to  make  it    say 
just    what   strikes  his  fancy.     Devotion  is    not   necessarily   founded    on 
faith.     Men    may  go  to  Protestant  churches  and  to    Catholic,  may  get 
good  from  both  and  belong  to  neither.     They  may    fraternise    together 
in  spiritual  thoughts    and    feelings    without    having  any    doctrines    in 
common,  or  seeing  any  need  of  them.     Since  then  religion  is  so   personal 
a  peculiarity  and  so  private  a  possession  we  must   of   necessity  ignore 
it   in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man.      If  a  man  may  put  on  a  new 
religion    for  every  morning   what   is  that   to  you  ?      It    is  as  impertinent 
to  think  about  a  man's  religion  as  about  the  management  of  his  house 
hold.     Religion  is  in  no  sense  the  bond  of  society.     Hitherto,  the  civil 
power    had   been  Christian.      Even   in   the  countries  separated  trom  the 
Church,  as  in  my  own,  the  dictum  was  in  tore-?,  when  I  was  young,  that 
Christianity  was  the  law  of  the  land.     And  everywhere  the  goodly  frame 
work  which  is  the  creation  of  Christianity  is  throwing  off  Christianity. 
The  dictum  to  which  I  have  referred  with  a  hundred  others  which  followed 
trom  it,  is  gom  ,  or  is  going,  everywhere,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
unless   the   Almighty   interferes,    it   will    be    forgotten.     Hitherto   it  has 
been  considered  that  religion  alone  with  its  supernatural  sanctions  was 
.strong  enough  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  men  of  the  population 
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to  law  and  order.     And  philosophers  and  politician?  are  bent  on  satisfy 
ing  this  problem  without  the  aid  of  Christianity;  instead  of  the  Church's 
authority  and  teaching  they  would  substitute  a  universal  and  thorough 
secular  education  calculated  to  bring  home  to  every  individual  that  to 
be   orderly,    industrious,   and   sober  is   his   personal    interest.      Then,  for 
great  working  principles  to  take  the  place  of  religion  for  the  use  of  the 
masses   thus   carefully  educated,   they  provide   the   broad,   fundamental, 
ethical  truths  of  justice,  benevolence,  veracity,  and  the    like:   proved 
experience   and   those   natural   laws  which,   exist    and   act   spontaneously 
on  society  and   in  social  matters  whether  physical  or  psychological,  for 
instance,  in  trade,  finance,  sanitary  experiments,  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
As  to  religion,  it  is  a  private  luxury  which  a  man  may  have,  if  he  will, 
but  which  of  course  he  must   pay  for  and  which  he  must  not  obtrude 
upon  others  or  indulge  in  to  their  annoyance.     The    general    character 
of  this  apostacy  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  but  in  detail  and  in  local 
character   it    varies   in   different  countries.     For  myself  I  would  rather 
speak  of  it  in  my  own  country  which  1  know.     There.  I  think,  it  threatens 
to  have  a  formidable  success  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  issue.     At  tirst^sight.  it  might  be  thought  that  Englishmen 
are  too   religious  for  a  movement  which,  on  the  Continent,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  infidelity.     It  must  here  be  recollected  that  the  religious  sects 
which  sprang  up  in  England,  three  centuries  ago.  and  which  are  so  power 
ful  and  have  ever  been  fiercely  opposed  to  the  Union  of  Church  and  State 
advocate  the  unchristianising  of  the  Monarchy  and  all  that  belongs  to 
it.  under  the  notion   that   such  a  catastrophe  would  make  Christianity 
much     more    pure      and      much     more     powerful.     Next,     the    Liberal 
principle     is    forced     upon    us     through     the     necessity    of     the    case. 
Consider    what     follows    from      the    very    fact     of     these     many    sects. 
They    constitute   the    religion,   it    is     supposed,  of    half    the  population,, 
and  let  us  remember  that   our  mode  of    (iovernment  is  popular.      Every 
do/en    men    taken    at    random    whom  you  meet    in    the    streets    have 
a    share     in    political    power.       When    you     enquire     into     their    forms 
of  belief,  perhaps  they  represent,  one  or  other    of    as  many   as    seven 
religions.     How  can  they  possibly  act  together  in  municipal  or  national 
matters  if  each  insists  on  the  recognition  of  his  own  religious  denomina 
tion  ?     All  action  would  be  at  a  deadlock  unless  the  subject  of  religion 
were   ignored.     We   cannot    help   ourselves.     And.   thirdly,   it   must   be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much  in  the  Lil  eral  theory  which  is  good 
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and  true  ;  for  example,  not  to  say  any  more,  the  precepts  of  justice,  truth 
fulness,  sobriety,  self  command,  benevolence  which,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  are  amongst  its  avowed  principles.  It  is  not  that  we  find  that 
this  array  of  principles  is  intended  to  supersede  and  blot  out  religion 
that  we  pronounce  it  to  be  evil.  There  never  was  a  device  of  the  enemy 
so  cleverly  framed  and  with  such  promise  of  success.  Already  it  has 
answered  the  expectations  which  have  been  formed  of  it.  It  is  sweeping 
into  its  ranks  great  numbers  of  able,  earnest,  and  virtuous  men,  elderly 
men  with  approved  antecedents,  and  young  men  with  a  career  before 
them.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  England,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  realised  by  all  of  us  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  lament  it  deeply,  but  I  have  no  fear  that  it  can  do 
aught  of  harm  to  the  Holy  Church,  to  our  Almighty  King,  the  Lion  of 
the  fold  of  Judah,  faithful  and  true,  or  to  his  Vicar  on  earth. 
Christianity  has  been  too  often  in  what  seemed  deadly  peril  that  we 
should  fear  for  any  new  trial  now.  So  far  is  certain.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  uncertain,  and  in  these  great  contests  commonly  is  un 
certain,  and  what  is  commonly  a  great  surprise  when  it  is  witnessed,  is 
the  particular  mode  of  the  event  by  which  Providence  rescues  and  saves 
His  Elect  inheritance.  Sometimes  our  enemy  is  turned  into  a  friend  ; 
sometimes  he  is  despoiled  of  that  virulence  of  evil  which  was  so  threaten 
ing  ;  sometimes  he  falls  to  pieces  of  himself  ;  sometimes  he  does  just 
as  much  as  is  beneficial  and  then  is  removed.  Commonly  the  Church 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  go  on  in  her  proper  duties  in  confidence 
and  peace,  to  stand  still,  and  to  see  the  salvation  of  God." 

In  his  address  no  reference  was  made  to  the  man  who  influenced 
him  in  the  selection  of  his  life  as  an  Oratorian.  He  did  not  mention  Dr. 
Grant,  whom,  in  1847,  ne  mct  m  Rome  and  who  gave  him  advice  in 
the  selection  of  his  ecclesiastical  career.  Dr.  Grant  was  then  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Acton,  and  Pio  Nono  had  given  him  the  special  mission  of 
instructing  the  Oxford  converts  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  mysteries 
and  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Dr.  Grant  had  welcomed  and 
instructed  Frederick  William  Faber.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  New 
man,  as  to  Faber,  the  idea  of  becoming  an  Oratorian  of  St.  Philip  and  of 
founding  the  Institute  of  St.  Philip  in  England.  There  were  many  points 
of  similitude  between  St.  Philip  and  the  ardent  Tractarians  who  became  his 
disciples  in  England.  At  St.  Philip's  shrine,  the  Chiesa  Xuovain  Rome, 
both  Newman  and  Faber,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Grant,  were  enabled 
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to  study  tlu'  life  and  learned  to  venerate  the  character  ol  the  saintly 
ioundcr  of  the  Institute  of  the  Oratory.  St.  Philip,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
constantly  asseverated,  was  one  of  tin-  most  marvellous  ot  the  servants 
ot  dod  who  had  appeared  in  the  Church  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Piety,  an  enthusiasm  for  truth,  and  charity  for  the  poor  were  the  three 
great  qualities  of  his  character  and  the  motive  powers  of  his  life.  He. 
as  Newman  his  disciple  did, gave  up  all  for  the  loveof  religion,  and  bestowed 
all  the  great  gilts  of  his  intellect,  all  the  zeal  of  his  soul,  and  all  his  earthly 
goods  for  the  dissemination  of  Catholic  truth  and  the  exercise  of  holy 
charitv.  His  system  of  teaching  was  Newman's  example,  and  had  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  methods  followed  by  the  Tractarians.  St. 
Philip  gathered  his  followers  around  him  in  Florence  and  in  Rome  in 
much  the  same  unconscious  fashion  as  Newman  surrounded  himself 
with  a  band  of  fervent  admirers  at  Oxford.  In  St.  Philip's  case  it  was 
tlu-  beauty  of  his  holiness,  the  tenderness  of  his  character,  the  courageous 
candour  ot  his  teaching,  and  the  simple  persuasiveness  ot  his  utterances 
that  attracted  to  him  the  crowds  ot  talented  young  Romans  who  became 
the  disciples  ot  the  first  Oratonan.  The  same  may  be  said  ot  the  greatest 
ot  his  Knglish  disciples.  Philip  came  at  a  time  when  unbeliet  was  assailing 
the  Apostolic  authority  ol  the  Church,  when  in  the  very  fold  ot  Christ 
the  wolf  had  appeared  to  (lurry  the  flock.  Laxity  of  doctrine  and  loose 
ness  in  morals,  which  somehow  or  other  to  the  Catholic  mind  naturally, 
to  the  Protestant  mind  inexplicably  go  hand  in  hand,  were  the  cancers 
eating  away  the  faith  of  men.  The  circumstances  were  similar  when 
Newman  determined  to  leave  the  Church  of  Kngland.  A  process  of 
purification,  as  he  justly  thought  was  required.  Philip  formed  his  con- 


himself  to  the  instruction  of  all  classes  of  society.  Cardinals,  bishop,-., 
prelates,  and  princes  all  desired  the-  honour  of  sharing  in  his  work.  He 
attracted  to  his  conferences  and  lectures  the  young  intellect  of  Rome. 
Similarly  Newman  attracted  by  his  writings  the  young  intellect  of  Kng 
land.  Like  St.  Philip,  he  did  not  preach.  He  conversed  with  his 
contemporaries.  Philip  directed  P>aronius  to  write  a  history  ot  the 
Church.  "  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  pious  erudition  which 
the  world  possesses."  In  the  same  way,  Newman  influenced  his  erudite 
companions  of  Oxford  and  induced  them  one  by  one  to  enlighten  the 
Protestant  mind,  and  to  illuminate  the  way  to  the  true  Church  by  the 
series  of  marvellous  literarv  works  which  threw  an  intellectual  halo 
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around  the  Oxford  movement.  The  humble  sense  ot  obedience  with 
which  Haronius  received  the  suggestions  of  St.  Philip  was  always  New 
man's  in  his  work  for  the  Church,  and  the  points  ot  analogy  between  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Catholic  revival 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  Anglican  revival  of  the  nineteenth  centuries 
are  almost  countless  in  the  careers  of  the  Florentine  reformer  and  his 
greatest  modern  disciple. 

On  his  return  to  England  from  Rome'.  Cardinal  Newman  did  his  best 
to  avoid  any  public  recognition  of  the  great  dignity  conferred  upon  him. 
He  went  directly  to  the  oratory  at  Edgbaston.  But  subsequently  he 
was  asked,  and  only  half  willingly  complied,  with  the  request  to  receive 
the  congratulations  ot  the  Catholics  of  England  at  the  Brompton  Oratory. 
In  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  his  reception  was  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  yet  it  was  magnificent  in  its  simplicity.  For.  those  who 
rejoiced  in  his  elevation  would  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  con 
gratulation.  Addresses  were  presented  to  him.  and  the  Catholic  nobility 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  offered  their  welcome  to  the  most  dis 
tinguished  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  his  own  sense  of  humility  that  he  preferred  to  receive  those  ex 
pressions  of  veneration  at  a  gathering  of  the  Eittle  Brothers  of  the  Oratory . 
In  their  hall  he  was  at  home,  and  as  a  special  tribute  to  his  love  of  music, 
a  violin  concert  was  arranged.  The  aged  Oratorian  himself  actually 
played  a  solo  on  his  favourite  instrument.  Thereafter  his  was  a  quiet 
and  undisturbed  life  of  peace  and  resignation.  He  refrained  from  par 
ticipation  in  great  ecclesiastical  functions  and  spent  his  last  days  in 
almost  solitary  meditation.  He  seldom  expressed  any  opinions  on 
current  events,  for  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  frequently  importuned. 
But  he  was  in  occasional  correspondence  with  the  Holy  Father,  who 
sought  his  advice  on  questions  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  Church  in  England,  especially  relating  to  the  position  of  the 
religious  orders  towards  the  Episcopate  which  became  a  burning  contro 
versy  between  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  the  authorities 
at  the  Propaganda.  But  never,  during  his  declining  years,  did  Cardinal 
Newman  offer  any  suggestion  or  advice  which  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  partisan  view.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  supporting  the  minis 
trations  of  the  religous  orders  and  eloquent  in  his  advocacy  of  their 
great  work  amongst  the  Catholics  of  England  and  their  influence  in  the 
spread  of  Catholic  opinion  amongst  the  non-Catholic  population.  It 
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is  beyond  question  that  when  Leo  XIII.  was  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  the  great  problems  affecting  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes. 
Cardinal  Newman's  opinions  were  placed  before  the  Pope,  and  at  the 
particular  invitation  of  His  Holiness.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  so 
tar  as  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour  in  the  English  speaking 
countries  were  concerned.  Pope  Leo  only  consulted  Cardinal  Manning. 
He  really  consulted  all  the  Cardinals  within  the  British  Empire  and 
many  of  the  bishops  who  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  tin- 
toilers,  who.  alter  all.  form  the  Catholic  constituency  of  the  British  Empire. 
When  at  last  Cardinal  Newman  was  stricken  with  his  last  illness. 
Leo  Nil  I.  sent  daily  enquiries  as  to  his  health  to  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  and  every  morning  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  his  behalf. 
On  the  very  last  day  of  the  Cardinal's  life  he  said  a  mass  for  him 
and  .M-nt  his  benediction.  That  benediction  was  the  last  message 
from  the  Pontiff  who  had  raised  him  to  the  Cardinalate  and  it  was  received 
by  him  in  his  last  menu-nts  of  conscious  life. 
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E  greatest  of  the  achievements  for  the  Church  accom- 
1  plished  by  Leo  XIII.  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  in  his 
Pontifical  career.  He  brought  Bismarck  to  Canossa.  and  compelled 
the  new  German  Empire  to  surrender  to  the  Papacy.  The  conflict  between 
Church  and  State  in  Germany  had  raged  for  some  eight  years  or  more, 
when  Leo  XIII.  was  elected  Pope.  Throughout  his  career  in  the  Car- 
dinalate  he  had  had  no  connection  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Vatican, 
and  therefore  had  taken  no  part  in  the  warfare  between  the  man  of 
"  Blood  and  Iron  "  and  the  Holy  See.  That  the  whole  cause  of  conflict 
and  its  course  to  the  final  victory  by  Leo  may  be  clearly  understood. 
some  review  of  the  events  in  Germany,  immediately  preceding  the  inter 
vention  of  the  new  Pope  becomes  necessary.  Since  the  period  of  that  great 
crime,  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  Prussians  had  tailed  in  every  attempt  to 
Germanise  the  Poles  of  the  Arch-Duchy  of  Posen  ;  and  the  statesmen 
who  constructed  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  fancied  they  saw  in 
the  devotion  of  the  Poles  to  their  Catholic  religion  the  real  cause  of  their 
failure.  They  believed  that  the  Church  nurtured  and  sustained  the 
principle  oi  nationality  amongst  the  Poles.  Although  they  still  held  fast 
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by  their  national  traditions,  the  Poles  were,  in  Prussia,  treated  with 
much  more  consideration  for  their  inherited  susceptibilities  than  was 
accorded  to  their  brethren  under  the  sway  of  Russia.  There  was  no 
Siberia  for  them;  their  sanctuaries  were  free  from  profanation,  and 
their  lives  wen-  not  endangered  for  conscience  sake.  Hut  still  they 
sympathised  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Russia,  and  gave  them 
refuge  from  Russian  persecution.  \Yherever  Poles  could  use  the  Press  as  a 
medium  for  the  tree  expression  of  their  aspirations  and  for  calling  attention 
(to  their  sufferings,  the  right  of  the  Polish  race  to  autonomy  was  insisted  on. 
If  we  were  to  have  a  free  Italy,  if  the  Sclavonians  were  to  be  united  and 
autonomous,  why.  it  was  being  asked,  should  there  not  be  a  tree  Poland, 
as  a  barrier  and  the  best  barrier  against  Russian  ambition.  Did  not 
Kurope  owe  some  meed  of  emancipation  to  the  people  whose  King  and 
whose  armies  had  rescued  her  from  the  danger  of  the  Ottoman  deluge  ? 
It  was  while  Prussia  was  anticipating  the  danger  of  such  a  movement 
and  its  influence  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  Arch-Duchy  of  Posen, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  the  Primatial  See  of  (inesen  and  Posen 
died.  The  Prussian  (iovernment  was  anxious  that  the  Pope  should 
appoint  a  (ierman  Prelate  to  the  Primacy.  Then,  there  would  be  no  more 
manifestations  of  sympathy  from  the-  Poles  of  the  Arch-Duchy  for  afflicted 
members  of  their  race  in  Muscovy,  no  public  prayers  tor  their  deliverance 
trom  persecution,  h  was.  with  Hismarckian  candour,  suggested  that 
with  a  (ierman  Primate  at  Posen  the  (iermanising  of  the  Polish  people 
would  1  ecome  a  comparatively  easy  task.  The  Catholic  Poles  could  he 
conquered  through  the  ministrations  of  tin-  Catholic  Church.  The  Holv 
See  could  give  no  ear  to  such  pleadings,  for  it  is  not  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  aid  and  abet  powerfully-organised  States  against  the  liberties  of 
Catholic'  ]  copies.  Pope  Pius  IX..  to  whom  these  appeals  were  made, 
so  far  from  acceding  to  them,  warned  the  members  ot  the  Metropolitan 
Chapters  against  any  seductive  attempts  by  their  Protestant  rulers  to 
influence  their  choice  of  a  new  Primate.  The  situation  was  a  delicate 
one.  A  derman  Prelate  would  doubtless  have  been  unpopular 
amongst  his  spiritual  subjects,  and  to  make  an  open  declaration  that 
no  one  but  a  Pole  should  govern  Polish  Catholics  as  Primate,  would 
have  no  doubt  precipitated  a  Protestant  or  Secularist  crusade 
against  the  Church.  Any  yielding  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  even 
the  semblance  of  allowing  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  to  become  the 
instrument  of  bondage  would  have  seemed  to  the  population  to  be  an 
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act    of    desertion,    and    would    have    been    interpreted     by    the    King 
and  his  statesmen  as  an  exhibition  of  Pontifical  fear.     And.  the  fealty  of 
Poland  to  the  Church  through  all  her  vicissitudes  could  not  be  forgotten, 
without  the  appearance  of  the  basest  ingratitude.     More  was  known  at 
Rome  of  the  intentions  of  the  Prussian  statesmen  than  appeared  on  the 
surface,  and  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  was   in 
trusted  to   Cardinal  Franchi,    the    future   Pope   Leo's  friend,   and   then 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.     While  he  was  publicly  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  actually 
in  Dresden  in  conference  with  two  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  delegates 
from  the  Metropolitan  Chapters  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.     He  met  them 
for  the  purpose   of  recommending   the   selection   of  Archbishop   Count 
Miecislas,  Halka-Ledochowski,    Papal  Nuncio  at  Brussels.      He  was  of 
illustrious   family,    quite    as   illustrious   as   the    House   of   Hranderburg. 
from  which  came  the    Prussian   dynasty.     His  ancestors  were  the  Lords 
of   Gnesen,   Poles  of  the  Poles.     Genealogists  trace    them    back   to  the 
centuries,    when    the     north-east     of    Europe   was   still    far    from   the 
borders  of  civilisation.     The  family  history  tells  of  one  Halka.  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Muscovite  Prince  Vladimir,  and  who,  in 
the  year  080.  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  where  he  studied 
and  joined  the  Christian  religion.     The  other  members  of  the  Embassy 
laughed   at   what   they   regarded   as   his   eccentricity,    and   blasphemed 
his  new  faith.     The  neophyte,  who  was  as  bellicose  as  he  was  pious, 
challenged  the  rude  Muscovite  mockers  to  a  series  of  duels.     The  family 
legend    has   it    that    he   placed    himself  within    a  circle  which   he   had 
marked,    and    that    standing    there,     he     despatched     three    of     them 
to   the   other   world.      Hence    the    arms    of     the    Halka-Ledochowskis 
— a  golden  circle  enclosing  three  crosses  upon  an  azure  ground,  with  a 
crown  surmounted  by  a  hand  brandishing  a  sword.     The  name  of  Ledo- 
chowski  comes  from  the  grant  of    the  territory  of    Ledochow    to   the 
family  by  the  Polish  King,  Casimir  the  Great.    Thenceforward,  the  Counts 
of  the  ancient  house  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  generation  after  generation, 
in   the  annals  of   Poland.     They   arc   found  fighting   for   their   country 
against   Turkey,    Germany,    and    Russia   alternately,    and   always   with 
distinction.     Two  of  them  fell   under   John    Sobie.ski   at  the  battle   of 
Vienna,    which    saved   Europe    from   Turkish    domination.     As    to    the 
Archbishop,  Count,  and  Nuncio,  whose  election  Franchi  advocated,  he- 
was  the  son  of  a  soldier,  but  was  early  in  life  dedicated  to  the  Church 
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by  his  mother,  who.  before  his  birth,  made  a  pilgrimage  of  eighteen  miles 
on  foot  to  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  C/estochowa,  to  place  her  coming 
child    under   Her    blessed   protection.     His   ecclesiastical   education   was 
received    from   a    community   of    Lazarist    Fathers   in   "Warsaw,    and   at 
nineteen  years  oi  age  he  received  Deacon's  orders.     His  mother  brought 
him  to  Rome,  and  placed  her  son  entirely  under  the  protection  of  Gregory 
XVL.  then  the  occupant  of  the  Holy  See.     His  promotion  in  the  house 
hold  and  diplomatic  service  oi  the  Papacy  \vas  rapid,  and  the  reward  of 
undoubted  talents  of  the  highest  order.     On  his  ordination  to  the  Priest 
hood  lie  was  especially  at'ached  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Ecclesias- 
liral  Aitairs.     Pius  IX.  made  a  unique  departure  from  custom  by  selecting 
Ledochowski    for   diplomatic   service  abroad— tor   the   diplomatic    posts 
seemed  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  able  prelate.- of  Roman  or  Italian  birth. 
He  was  sent  to  Madrid  in  the  suite  ot  the  Nuncio.     Then  he  became  attache 
to  (  animal  di  Pietro.  the  Xuncio  to  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  was  sent  as 
Apostolic   Delegate   to   Xew  Grenada,   a   post   which   endowed  him  with 
the   authority  of   the   Apostolic   See.   in    live  of   the  Equatorial   States  of 
America.      Five   years   were;   spent    in   the   re-organising   of   the   Church 
in    those   States—which   had    revolted    from     the    Spanish     dominion  — 
and  much  of  the  Delegate's  time  was  spent  in  journeying  amongst   the 
native  population  and  in  trying  to  maintain  peace  between  the  bellicose 
Republic  s.     Some_ot  his  adventures  were,  thrilling  enough,  as.  lor  instance, 
when  he  once  lodged  in  a  house  with  a  man  who  was  commissioned  to 
assassinate    him.     At    another    time,    during    one    of    the    "  Pronuncia- 
inentos."  his  residence  was  invaded  by  the  troops  of  the  new  President, 
who  were  themselves  Catholics,  some  of  them  lay  members  of  a  religious 
order  ot   which  the   Delegate's  chaplain  was  a   priest.      Instead  of  com 
mitting  the  violence  they  were  sent  to  perpetrate,  they  asked  the  blessing 
of    both    Delegate    and   chaplain.      Returning     from     Central     America, 
Monsignor    Halka-Ledochowski    was    selected   as    Xuncio    to    Belgium, 
and     was     consecrated     in      Rome     by      his       future      patron.       Leo's 
old     friend.     Allessmdro     Franchi.      as     Archbishop     of     Thebes,      in 
Partibus,       The     appointment    of     a    PoV,     or.     indeed,    any    Prelate 
born  outsideof  Italy,  as  a  first-class  Ambassador  ot  tne  Holy  See,  created 
as  great  a  "sensation  in  Rome  as  would  be  caused  in  London  if  a  French 
man  were  selected  as  Ambassador  trom  His  Britannic  .Majesty  to  some 
foreign  Court.     It  will  be  seen  by  this  summary  of  his  official  career, 
that   Archbishop    Ledoohowski    had    not   had,,  since  his  ordination,  any 
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official  connection  whatever  with  his  native  country  ;  and  both  Pio  Xono 
and  Franchi  thought  that  the  choice  of  him.  especially  considering 
the  distinction  of  his  official  life  and  his  ancient  lineage,  would  give  no 
colour  to  any  suspicion  that  he  was  recommended  because  of  any  active 
political  sympathy  with  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  would  therefore 
be  as  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Prussia  as  to  the  Catholics  of  his  native 
land.  The  two  Metropolitan  Chapters  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  ;  and  in  December,  1865,  Archbishop 
Ledochowski  was  unanimously  chosen  as  Primate.  The  Prussian 
Ministers  were  checkmated  by  Franchi's  simple  move,  and  con 
cealing  their  chagrin  with,  an  appearance  of  cordial  courtesy,  instructed 
the  Governor  of  the  Grand  Duchy  to  at  once  signify  the  Royal  Assent 
to  the  election. 

The  elevation  of  Ledochowski  to  the  Primatial  See  did  not  imme 
diately  affect  the  relations  of  the  Prussian  Government  with  the  Vatican, 
although  the  immense  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Polish  population 
had  welcomed  him  caused  some  disquiet  at  Berlin.  But,  for  a  time, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  on  their  good  behaviour  towards  the 
Primate.  It  was  only  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  Infallibility 
by  the  Vatican  Council  that  open  hostilities  broke  out.  In  that  great 
event  the  Polish  Primate  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  the  first  to 
sign  the  Petition  to  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the  consideration  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  doctrine.  On  his  return  to  his  See.  he  became  very 
active  in  promulgating  it.  and  the  Prussian  Ministers  professed  to  see 
in  the  proclamation  of  Papal  Infallibility  a  danger  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  State.  The  war  with  France  occurred,  and  King  William  complacently 
crowned  himself  as  German  Emperor.  So  certain  was  Monsignor 
Ledochowski  of  the  good  intentions  of  both  Bismarck  and  the  Em 
peror  towards  the  Church  that  he  journeyed  to  Versailles  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  William  to  become  the  deliverer  of  the  Holy  See.  and  re 
turned  to  Posen  with  some  hope  that  the  Emperor  would  intervene  to 
secure  the  temporal  independence  of  the  Pope,  or  some  substantial 
modification  of  his  position.  It  was  a  great  role  to  offer  the  Protestant 
Emperor.  Before  he  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  he  had  more  than 
once  thanked  the  Primate  for  his  counsels  of  peace  and  order  to  the 
people  of  the  Arch-Duchy.  The  "  Old  Catholic  '  movement 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  became  the  head  of  a  heretical  sect. 
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Many  of  his  followers  were  priests,  and  the  Primate  could  do 
nothing  else  than  warn  any  of  his  Polish  clergy  who  evinced 
leanings  towards  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  revolt,  of  the  consequences  ol  their 
sympathy  or  action.  They  could  not  remain  priests  of  the  Holy  Cath 
olic  Church.  By  aiding  the  "  Old  Catholics  "  and  influencing  the  Press. 
Bismarck  initiated  a  crusade  against  the  Primate.  He  was  not  educated 
on  dermaii  territory,  therefore  he  could  not  be  expected  to  sympathise 
•with  the  spirit  of  German  Imperialism.  Yet  he  had  suppressed  the  use 
of  patriotic  hymns  in  the  churches.  He  had  warned  his  people  against 
the  Dollinger  heresy,  and  thereby,  it  was  asserted,  that  he  had  insulted  the 
State  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Bismarck  remembered  that  Catholicism  in 
Prussia  had  always  stood  for  justice  and  freedom.  The  Catholics  had 
opposed  the  designs  against  the  Austrian  Empire  :  they  had  protested 
against  the  unjustifiable  attack  on  Protestant  Denmark.  They  might 
protest  against  Imperial  policy  whenever  it  seemed  to  them  unwarrant 
able,  aggressive,  or  oppressive.  These  antecedent  events  had  a  vast  deal 
to  do  with  the  framing  ot  Bismarck's  anti-Catholic  programme.  He 
had  suppressed  the  French  Kmpirc.  why  could  he  not  obliterate  (  athol- 
icism  as  a  religious  force  in  Germany,  or  at  all  events  in  Prussia?  Against 
the  application  of  the  programme  throughout  all  Germany,  Catholic 
Bavaria,  however,  stood  in  the  way.  The  conflict  was  then-lore  localised 
in  Prussia  and  the  Arch-Duchy.  Space  sufficient  to  enumerate  the 
anti-Catholic  laws  adopted  and  to  explain  their  effect,  cannot  here  be 
given.  Their  general  character  will  be  understood  by  the  enumeration 
of  a  few  facts.  The  famous,  or  the  infamous.  Falck  laws,  known  gene 
rally  as  the  Kulter-Kampf.  were  not  the-  first  enacted,  but  they  formed 
the  chief  elements  in  the  war  against  the  Church.  By  the  General  Law 
of  Prussia,  ecclesiastics  holding  benefices  could  not  be  deprived  ot  their 
e  ha  rue  unless  for  disobedience  to  Canonical  or  Civil  Law.  A  State 
Department,  the  Ministry  of  Worship,  had  the  power  of  revising  ecclesi 
astical  decisions,  and  this  power  was  the  chief  weapon  employed.  Hen; 
is  an  instance  of  its  operation.  A  suffragan  bishop  had  deprived  a 
priest,  who  openly  adopted  the  "  Old  Catholic"  heresy,  of  his  faculties, 
and  deposed  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  in  his  particular  church. 
The  Ministry  [of  Worship  stepped  in,  insisted  upon  adjudging  the 
dispute  on  the  contumacious  priest's  appeal,  and  decided  that  a  refusal 
to  accept  the  Doctrine  of  Infallibility  was  not  an  offence  against  either 
the  Canons  or  the  Civil  law.  It  was  not  enough  that,  as  in  the  instance 
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uotcd,  Lt  Was  declared  that  a  congregation  of  Catholics  was  bound  to  ac 
cept  its  faith  from  a  non-Catholic  teacher  placed  over  them  by  a  1  rotestant 
Govcmment.       The    bishop  was  mad,  amenable   for  refusing  to  permit 
heretics  whom  the  Minister  might  deem  tit  and  proper  persons, 
thc  cure  of  souls,    and  bishops  were  imprisoned   for  such  refusa 
the   bishop  appointed  a  faithful  Catholic  priest   to  take  the  place  of 
heretica]  recalcitrant,    the  priest  was  forcibly  ejected,  and  ,!  he  insfc 
on  Ins  right,  was  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.     Laws  were  pa 
to  Place  Catholic    schools    and  institutions  under  a  system  < 
mental  espionage.     By  solemn  treaty  embodied  in  a  fundamental 
of  the  State    as  far  back  as  1821.    Prussia  had  bound  herself  to  pay  t 
Bishops  and  Clergy  certain  stipends.  That  fundamental  law  had  nex 
repealed  but  the  Prussian  Government,  nevertheless,  stopped  the  < 
of  Bishops  and  Clergy  who  refused  to  recognise  heretical  teacl 
special  law  was  adopted  against  the  Catholics  of  Prussian  Poland. 
required  the    clergy  to  teach  religion  in  the  German  languag* 
Catholic    elementary    schools.     The    Primate    at    once    instructed 
priests    to  continue  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  Polish  tongt 
declared  that  he  could  not  permit  the  Church  to  be  made  an  inst 
for  depriving    his   countrymen   of  their   language  ;  and,  to  the  Mi, 
of  state  he  answered  that  he  could  not  obey  the  law,  because  as  a  1 
Ins  commission  was  to  teach  all  nations.      The  Apostle,,  he  adde 
been  -ranted  the  gift  of  tongues  for  the  purpose.     A  law  was  then  pa: 
placing  the  seminaries  under  Government  supervision,   and 
Government  Commissioners  the  power  to  close  them,  if  Government  : 
veillance  was  not  allowed.     The  seminary  of   Posen  was  clos( 
this  law      Under  some  of  the  Falck  laws  the  State  claimed  the  right 
Prussianise  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church.     It  was  decree. 
that  al]  priests  exercising  spiritual  functions   must  graduate  at  a  German 
University    and  as  German   Universities  are   Protestant   institutions 
was  therefore  decreed  that  the  Catholic  priest  should  receive  a  Protests 
Education.     The  permission  of  the  State  was  thenceforth  requin 
the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  colleges,    and  all  such   institution,  wer 
placed  under  State  surveillance,    that   is   to   say,   that   the    Prote 
Civil   officers   had  virtual  control  of  the  training    schools  of  the  < 
clergy      By  a  law  on  the  nomination  of  the  parochial  clergy 
claimed  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  selection  of  his  priests  was  prac 
tically  taken  out  of  th-  hands  of  the  Catholic    bishop. 
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-of  the  Province,  as  the  local  Civil  Governor  is  called  in  Prussia       !ed 
ason  for  objecting  to  the  nomination  of  a  priest  for  parochial 
'-and  he  might  object  to  any  priest  in  his   Province,  for  the   bishop 
was  obliged  to  send  in  for  approval   the  name  of  any  priest   he  desired 
'  appoint  to  any  charge,  spiritual  or  educational.     The    bishop  could 
.remove  any  priest  for  an  ecclesiastical  offence  without  the  permission 
f  the  Civil  tribunal.     Even  if  a  priest  married,    the    bishop   could  not 
iemove  him'   for  th«  Civil    courts  might  and  did  decide  that  marriage 
7S  n°0ffenCe  "«""'*<    the  Civil   laws,   the  only  offences  admitted  as 
isqualifying.     Against    such    legislation    there    could    be    nothing    but 
opposition  iron,  any  Catholic.      Archbishop   Ledochowski    invoked 
)ivine  aid  against  oppression,  by  dedicating  his  diocese  to  the  Sacred 
'  an<1  he  made  ;l  Persona]  Appeal  for  toleration  to  the  Emperor- 
'had  once  been  a  gracious  friend.     Under  the  serious  condition  o 
brought  about   by  such  ruthless  oppression  of  the  religious  con- 

!ando^nisation,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  meeting  oi 

the  B»hoi»  at  Fulda.     As  indicating  the  spirit  in  which  the  laws  were 

out,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Catholic  Chaplain  Genera] 

the  For^  attended  this  gathering  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  and  on 
the  pretence  that  he  had  been  three  days  absent  from  his  duties  was 
summarily  dismissed  without  notice. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,  over  a  thousand  Priests,  and  manv  laymen 
•  ""<1""  declining  to  pay  fines    then-   goods  were  sdzed  and 
lemselves  sent  to  prison.     The  fines  accumulated  against  the  Primate 
njed  to  ,0.000  thalers.     His  house  was  stripped  of  furniture  and 
.  Ins  carriage  and  horse,  sold,  and  one  winter  morning  at  four 
k  he  was  arrested  in  bed.  and  carried  away  like  a  common  male 
factor   to   the   prison   of  Ostrowa.     There   he   remained   for   two   years 
reated  as  a  common  felon,  the  only  indulgence  allowed  to  him  being  per 
mission  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  Ins  cell.     It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  his  imprisonment,  and  the  manner  of  it,  aroused  the 
ignation  of  all  Catholic  Europe.     The  Catholic  nobles  at  the  German 
^ourt  did  their  best  to  stay  the  persecution,  but  Bismarck  was  .till  the 
the  iron  will,   the  latitudinarian  without  a  conscience      He  re 
to  listen   to  reason,   for  he   believed  that  the   time   for  complete- 
ton   over  the  Church  was  near  at  hand.     He  thought  that  he  was  really 
Emperor,  and  that  William  was  only  his  shadow.     While  still  in  prison 
Primate  was  tried  again  and  sentenced  to  another  year's  durance' 
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but  this  sentence  was  wisely  reversed  by  a  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Pope 
answered  Bismarek  by  creating  the  Primate  a  Cardinal  while  he  still  lay 
in  captivity  at  Ostrowa.  where  some  fifty  priests  shared  his  suffering. 
The  announcement  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  and  Polish 
Catholics,  and  Europe  admired  and  approved  the  courage  of  the  Pontiff. 
What  would  Bismarck  do  next  ?  was  the  question  on  everybody's  lips. 
He  liberated  his  prisoner  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  selected  again 
lour  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning  for  the  event.  The  Primate  was 
met  at  the  prison  gates  by  a  deputation  of  one  thousand  Poles,  headed 
by  Prince  Radziwill.  Almost  in  triumph  he  arrived  in  Berlin,  where 
he  was  lionised  by  the  Catholic  nobility  and  by  eminent  men  of  all 
classes.  He  had  been  deprived  by  the  civil  legal  process  of  his  Primacy, 
so  he  could  not  go  back  to  Posen.  The  Pope  invited  him  to  Rome  as 
his  guest  at  the  Vatican,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  was  able  to 
assist  Leo  XIII.  in  the  conquest  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  Third  Napoleon. 

Up  to  the  day  of  the  death  of  Pio  Xono,the  situation  in  Prussia  re 
mained  unchanged,  and  was  as  intolerable  as  when  the  Prussian  Govern 
ment,  under  Bismarck's  inspiration,  began  to  imprison  bishops  and 
priests.  Ever  more  deeply  concerned,  as  a  Pope  ought  to  be,  about  the 
salvation  of  souls  than  about  mundane  policies,  Leo  XIII.  resolved  at 
once  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  but  not  by  any  surrender  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  in  its  sacred  mission  to  mankind.  He  was  fortunate  in 
having  Cardinal  Ledochowski  by  his  side,  as  he  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  services  of  Cardinal  Franchi,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  the  Polish  prelate  as  Primate.  Since  he  had  taken  up  his  resi 
dence  at  the  Vatican.  Cardinal  Ledochowski  had  been  in  constant 
correspondence  with  his  friends  in  the  Grand  Duchy  and  in  the  Prussian 
kingdom  and  had.  therefore,  the  complete  history  of  the  persecution  at  his 
finger  ends.  On  his  election  to  the  Papal  chair,  as  has  been  earlier  stated, 
Pope  Leo  determined  to  personally  announce  his  accession  to  the  sovereigns 
and  chiefs  of  states  having  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  Except  where 
the  attitude  of  the  State  against  Catholicism  was  unfriendly  these  Papal 
letters  would  be  little  more  than  courteous  announcements.  But  in  the 
cases  of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  where  State  policy  was  interfering 
w^ith  Catholic  interests,  the  personal  communications  from  the  Pope 
were  bound  to  take  a  more  important  character.  In  these  instances  Leo 
determined  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  course,  to  establish,  as  it  were, 
direct  diplomatic  relations  between  himself  and  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
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and  Russia  and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  ignoring  the 
ministers  of  these  rulers  for  the  sake  of  settling  momentous  controversies. 
It  was  a  bold  stroke  of  diplomacy  on  his  part,  and  as  the  event  proved 
a  successful  one  as  regarded  Germany.  In  Germany  the  greatest  anxiety 
existed  during  the  interregnum  after  th-  death  of  Pio  Xono  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  the  new  Pope  would  be,  and  to  his  policy  towards  the 
'Empire.  Will  this  Leo  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  German  State  to  insist 
on  obedience  in  matters  ecclesiastical  to  the  ministers  of  the  Empire  5 
Would  he  even  offer  to  consider  mutual  concessions  :j  How  could 
lu.  >  At  that  very  time,  if  official  statistics  are  to  be  cons'dered 
trustworthy,  in  six  hundred  and  one  of  the  Catholic  parishes 
there  was  not  a  single  priest  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  Catholic's,  and  in  nearly  as  many 
parishes  the  churches  were  only  occasionally  served,  and.  as  was  said 
at  one  of  the  Catholic  congresses.  "  The  Churches  of  Germany  all  along 
the  Rhine  Valley  from  Constance  to  Rotterdam  had  not  a  single  bishop." 
The  opportunity  for  intervention  was.  he  considered,  fortuitous. 
Bismarck,  if  one  of  his  most  trusted  friends,  the  manipulator  ol  the 
Press,  with  others  of  his  immediate  confidants,  may  be  accepted  as 
reliable  witnesses  of  his  views,  fully  expected  that  the  first  public  utter 
ance  ol  Leo  XIII..  in  Consistory  or  Allocution  or  Encyclical  would 
contain  a  denunciation  of  German  policy.  The  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought,  for  such  a  tulmination  would  have  allayed  the  mistrust  ot  the 
Protestant  Churches  and  justified  to  them  his  antagonism  to  Catholicism. 
or  at  least  to  the  freedom  of  Catholic  teaching.  Leo.  however,  had  no 
desire  to  defy  a  mighty  Empire.  He  would  rather  appeal  to  the 
higher  instincts,  above  all  the  instinct  of  fair  play,  in  its  rulers  and  its 
people.  He  therefore  took  occasion  in  his  letter,  written  by  the  Pope's 
own  hand,  to  the  Emperor-King,  in  accordance  with  the  olden  courtesy 
of  princes,  announcing  his  election  to  re-open  the  question  of  the  Kulter- 
Kampf.  Beginning  by  stating  that.  by4the  unexplicable  will  ol  the  Lord 
and  without  any  merit  of  his  own,  he  had  been  placed  in  the  seat  ol  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  that  he  found  it  his  agreeable  duty  to  make- 
known  his  elevation  without  delay  to  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty 
"  who  governs  under  your  glorious  and  powerful  sceptre  so  great  a 
number  of  the  faithful  of  our  holy  religion."  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  is  deeply  afflicted  at  the  antagonism  between  State  and 
Church  in  the  Imperial  dominions,  especially  as  in  former  times 
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rdial    and    peaceful    relations    had    existed    between   Prussia   and   the 
Holy  See.       He   takes  care  to  allude   to  bis  Pontifical  concern   for  the 
spiritual   freedom  of    the  Catholics   of   theTEmpire.     The   point   of    the 
letter,    however,    is  to   be    found    in    its   concluding    paragraph, 
make  an  appeal."  says  the  Pontiff  to  the  Emperor,  "  to  the  magnanimity 
of  your  heart    in   obtaining  the   restoration   of   tranquility   and   rest    ot 
conscience  for  this  great  number  of  your  subjects,  and  assure  you  that 
your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  will   always,  as  the   faith  which  thej 
profess  inculcates  as  a  duty,  show  themselves  with  conscientious  devotion 
faithful  and  respectful  towards  your  Majesty.     Fully  convinced  of   the 
spirit  of  justice  winch  your  Majesty  possesses,  we  implore  the   Divine 
Being  that  He  may  grant  von  the  plenitude  of  His  heavenly  gifts  and  We 
beseech  Him  that  he  may  join  your  Majesty  and  us  in  the  bond  of  perfect 
Christian  charity."     To  such  a  letter  as  this  there  could  be  but  one  reply 
if  any  were  vouchsafed.     It.  to  use  a  common  phraseology,  placed  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  his  Chancellor  in  a  corner.     And  Prince  Bismarck 
admitted  afterwards  that  he  was  outwitted.     Probably  if  he  had  had  his 
own  way  he  would  have  induced  the  Emperor  to  return  only  a  cold  and 
indifferent  answer.     But   though  he  was  no  statesman,  and  something 
of  a  Protestant   fanatic,  the  Emperor  William  was  still  a  gentleman    a 
character  which  his  Chancellor  sometimes  dropped  when   it  suited  his 

purpose. 

The  Emperor's  reply  fully  reciprocated  the  Pope's  courtesy  and  the 
desire  of  His  Holiness  for  peace  and  concord.  Indeed,  he  appeared  to 
regret  as  much  as  Leo  that  the  loyalty  and  respect  for  the  Throne  which 
had  formerly  been  given  by  his  Catholic  subjects  had  ever  been  disturbed. 
But  he  made  no  offer  to  alter  the  oppressive  laws,  for  the  present.  Bismarck 
was  at  his  elbow,  and  the  skill  of  the  diplomatist  had  of  course  to  be 
cautiously  employed  in  dealing  with  such  an  expert  in  statecraft  as 
Leo  XIII.  Probably  Bismarck  was  sincerely  anxious,  before  committing 
the  Emperor  or  himself  to  any  specific  promises,  to>ke  the  full  intellectual 
measure  of  the  new  occupant  ot\the  Papal  Throne.  He  induced  his 
Imperial  master  to  suggest  that  the  bishops  and  priests  of  (Termany  were 
the  real  aggressors,  that  they  had,'_indeed,  disturbed  the  cordial  relations 
which  used  to  exist  and  led  the  Catholic  population  into  ways  of  dis 
obedience  and  illegality.  "  The  cordial  words  of  your  Holiness  '  the 
Emperor  writes,  "  induce  me  to  hope  that  you^will  be  willing  to  employ 
the  powerful  influence  over  its  ministers  with  which  the  organisation 
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of  the  Church  endows  you,  to  the  end  that  those  of  them  who  have  declined 

How  the  example  of  the    population  confided  to  their  ministry  may 

submit   themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell  " 

ih,s  exceedingly  artful  phraseology,  it  will  he  at  once  recognised    in- 

that  the  Catholic  population  recognised  the  laws  of  the  Kulter- 

Kampf  as  just  and  legitimate,  and  that  the  hulk  of  the  Catholics  gave 

idy  obedience  to  them.     In  a  few  weeks  Bismarck  had  some  reason 

repent  ot  Ins  attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Pontiff.     He.  immediately 

Liter  the  despatch  of  the  Imperial  letter  to  Rome,  set  the  anti-Catholic 

s  in   motion   to  agitate    against  any  semblance   of  surrender  to    the 

\  atican. 

On  the  I7th  of  April,  iS7cS.  the  Pope  replied  to  the  Imperial  letter 
=anr.ot  help  admiring  the  high  statesmanship  of  this  second  Papal 
epistle,  nor  to  be  impressed  with  the  readiness  with  which  Pope  Leo  hoists 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  with  his  own  petard.     He  writes  :  "  The  letter  by 
which  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  reply  to  the  an 
nouncement  of  Our  ebvation  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate,  calling  upon  Us 
s,  to  offer  you  the  assurance  of  Our  sincere  gratitude  tor  the  gracious 
expressions  employed  by  you  towards  Ourselves,  and  for  the  wish  you 
een  graciously  pleased  to  express  for  the  prosperous  Government 
Church  also  requires  Us  to  call  your  Royal  and  kindly  attention 
juestion  which  in  the  highest  degree  touches  the  happiness  of  the 
Catholics   under   your  sway.     Referring    to   a  happy  period,  when   the 
sense  of  the  Geiman  people  permitted  them  to  preserve  faithfully 
3  peace  of  the  State  and  their  obedience  to  its  supreme  authority 
your  Majesty  deplores  the  attitude  now  held  by  the  ministers  of  the' 
.  and  requests  the  employment  of  Our  authority  in  order  to  brin- 
back    the   enjoyment   of   those   precious   possessions,  through    tne   sul> 
mission  of  Catholics  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which'  they  live  " 
Having   thus   clearly  defined   the   Imperial  contention,   he,   with  equal 
lucidity  and  without  any  qualification,  states  the  Catholic,  side  of  the 
"  If  a  notable  difference  exists  between  the  conduct  of  your 
Catholic  subjects  in  the  past  and  that  which  you  now  call  attention'to  " 
etorts  the  Pontiff,   "it   must    be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  change 
whicn  has  taken  place  in  civil  legislation,  which,  as  it  alters  in  many  ways 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church  and  causes,  in  many  others,  disagree- 
m3nt   with  the  Canonical  and  Civil  or  legal  requirements,  and  which  has 
been  the  origin  of  the  inevitable  agitation  of  the  consciences  of  Catholics, 
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•who  have  found  themselves,  in  spite  of  themselves,  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
alternative  of  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  laws,  or  of  neglecting  the 
sacred  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  the  law  of  God  and  his  Church.  Your 
Majesty  will  therefore  readily  understand  the  tenour  of  the  appeal 
addressed  to  you  in  Our  first  letter,  that  it  would  graciously  please  you 
to  grant  to  so  great  a  number  of  your  subjects  peace  and  tranquility  of 
conscience.  It  had  no  other  object  than  to  conjure  you  to  remove  the 
obstacle  which  prevents  Catholics  from  reconciling  the  obedience  due 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  with  the  requirements  of  the  civil  law  ;  for  it 
is  the  unquestionable  maxim  of  our  Holy  Religion  that  the  exact  exercise 
of  religious  obligations  is  united,  when  no  obstacle  opposes,  with  the 
•obedience  and  respect  due  to  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  State." 
Appealing  to  the  Emperor-King  to  look  propitiously  on  the  existing 
situation  which  he  describes  as  "  melancholy,"  Leo  asks  that,  "  without 
taking  anything  from  your  Sovereign  authority,  your  Majesty  shall  com 
mand  that  the  ministers  of  God  and  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  Empire  shall 
be  granted  freedom  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Church."  An  unanswerable  plea  for  the  recognition 
•of  the  Imperial  duty  then  follows  : — "  As  the  new  civil  legislation,"  the 
Pontiff  reminds  Emperor  William.  "  had  its  origin  in  the  abolition  of 
the  fundamental  Articles  of  taie  State  which  sanctioned  and  guaranteed 
the  full  indeper  dence  of  the  Catholic  dominion  within  its  vast  territory, 
may  your  Majesty  condescend  to  secure  the  restoration  of  a  state  of 
tilings  which  was  as  conducive  to  the  tranquility  of  conscience,  as  it  was 
beneficial  to  State  interests.  Then,  Your  Majesty  mav  be  certain  that 
•on  Our  side  We  will  not  neglect  to  secure  that,  peace  being  restored  between 
the  two  supreme  authorities,  it  shall  be  carefully  preserved  and 
strengthened."  And  the  courtly  but  cautious  Pontiff  gracioush  con 
cludes  with  a  compliment  and  an  open  offer  in  the  words  : — "  This  is 
the  hope  We  place  in  the  sense  of  justice  of  your  Majesty,  who  has  in  the 
past  given  visible  proof  of  your  respect  for  the  Apostolic  See.  And,  if 
you  are  pleased  to  conform  to  Our  wish,  We  unhesitatingly  offer,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  assist  in  hastening,  with  the  Divine  aid,  in 
ending  the  existing  religious  dissensions."  Although  the  Pope's  first 
letter  to  the  Emperor  was  made  known  at  once,  as  well  as  the  Imperial 
reply,  through  Bismarck's  journalistic  media,  it  is  significant  that 
•neither  in  State  paper  nor  elsewhere,  did  this  masterly  rejoinder  of  Leo's  see 
-the  light,  until  many  years  after  it  was  written.  It  was.  it  appears,  on  the 
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authority  of  ComteE.  Lefehrede  P>ehaine,  in  his  "  Loon  XIII.  et  Le  Prince 
df  1  >ismarck."  first  made  public  bv  the  President  of  the  Belgian  College  in 
Rome,  in  a  memoir  written  in  180,5.  It  \v;is  too  damaging  for  official 
publication  in  Germans,  and  in  the  observance  of  Royal  and  diplomatic 
etiquette  it  was  not  open  to  the  Pope  to  publish  the  correspondence 
without  the  consent  of  his  Imperial  correspondent.  Vet  it  was  spoken 
of.  without  it<  actual  contents  being  divulged,  amongst  'he  diplomatists 
accredited  to  Perlin.  P)ismarck.  we  know  from  his  conversations 
with  his  friend  Herr  Htr-eh.  wa.s  anxious  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
Pope  was  ( 'tiering  concessions  and  seeking  reconciliation  by  the  abandon 
ment  <i!  the  claims  oi  thr  Church.  Covert  alhiHon-.  in  the  papers  under 
P.iMitarckian  inspira'ion.  expressed  the  view  that  the  Vatican  was  con 
templating  capitulation,  and  actually  hinted  that  only  lor  Ledo- 
chowski  and  a  portion  of  the  Curia,  the  event  might  he  expected  at 
any  moment  :  but  that,  in  consequence  o!  opposition  to  the  meek 
and  mild  policv  o!  the  Pnntifi.  it  might  he  delayed  lor  a  time. 

I  )r.  Palck.  the  reputed  author  of  the  anti-Catholic  legislation,  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  left  out  of  consideration  by  all  the  high  parties 
concerned.  Pope.  Kmperor.  and  Chancellor,  h  appeared  that  he  was 
not.  consulted  during  the  negotiations,  for  the  Chancellor  had  no  need 
of  his  counsel.  He.  was.  in  fact,  onlv  one  ni  Bismarck's  subalterns. 
He  had  been  employed  as  Minister  in  Prussia  because  ot  his  intense 
dislike  of  Catholicism  and  to  serve,  the  Chancellor's  set  purpose  ot  placing 
the  Sta.te  in  control  ot  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  that  the  policy  which 
IK-  was  employed  to  conduct  /was  about  to  be  modified,  if  not  abandoned, 
then  was  no  need  for  him.  and  P>ismarck,  with  the  usual  gratitude  ot 
'politicians,  was  only  too  anxious  to  drop  him  overboard.  His  faithful, 
it  maybe  said  obsequious 'service  deserved  a  better  recognition  than  it- 
received.  In  Prussia  the  extreme  Protestant  party  to  which  Falck  be 
longed  was  indignant  at  the  cavalier  treatment  of  their  leader.  Falck 
would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  been  as  faithful  in  carrying  out  the 
new  programme  as  he  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  Anti-Catholic  crusade, 
had  he  been  commissioned  to  do  so.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Pope 
had  made  it  plain  that  the  controversy  and  its  settlement  should  now 
be  placed  above  and  cutside  the  party  politics  of  Prussia  and  the  Empire 
there  were  reasons  why  Falck  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  part  in 
the  negotiations.  In  the  debates  on  the  laws  which  he  had  introduced 
into  the  Prussian  Landtag  hisla  nguage  towards  the  Catholic  Church, 
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its  ministers,  and  the  Holy  See  had  frequently  been  violent  and  offei 
No  Catholic  bishop  or  dignitary  in  the  Polish  province  or  in  the  Prussian 
kingdom   could  have  deigned  without   loss  of  dignity  and  self  respect 
to  hold  any  direct  communication  with  him,  except  by  way  of  protest. 
Any  direct  interference  on  his  part  in  the  attempts  at  an  amicable  arrange 
ment   would  have  created  a  feeling  of  distrust   amongst  the  Catholics 
themselves,  tor  they  justly  regarded  him  as  the  chief  cause   of   all   their 
suffering  and  as  an  inveterate  and  relentless  enemy  of  their  religion. 
They  were  justified  in  their  enmity,   for  the  law,  which  he  nominally- 
framed  might  have  been  made  moderate  in  their  operation,  the  pnes 
might  have  remained  in  their  parishes,  the  bishops  in  their  cathedrals. 
but  for  him.     He  was  the  political  Shylock  of  the  Kulter-Kampf    and 
exacted  every  ounce  of  flesh  from  his  victims.     It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  he  only  acted  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  master,  the  Chan 
cellor  ;  but  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  unpleasant  things, 
may  smile,  and  smile  and  murder  while  he   smiles,    but    Falck   gloated 
and  gloried  in  his  unholy  work.     Bismarck  himself  could  be  very  genial 
to  those  he  intended  to  rum.      Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  his  career 
was  closed,  the  author  of  the  Falck  laws  tendered  his  resignation  of  office 
but  in  order  to  placate  his  followers.    Bismarck    advised  the  Emperor 
to  refuse  it.     Though  he  did  not  want  him.  the  Chancellor  could  not 
afford  to  lose  him,  for  the  present.     Falck's  resignation,  as  a  protest  against 
the  negotiations  with    Rome,  would  have   created   a   very   troublesome 
situation,   and  besides  Bismarck  knew  that  there  were  other  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  the  unnecessary  minister.     The  opportunity  of  dispensing 
with   his   services,  without    any    appearance   of   unpleasantness    on    the 
religious  policy,  came  in  the  year  1879,  when  discussions  arose  in  the 
Landtag  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government.    Falck  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  were  not.  or  so  pretended,,  in  accord  with  their 
colleagues,  and  sent  in  their  resignations  which  were  this  time  accepted 
without  regret.     Thus   passed  from   the  living  history  of  his  country 
the  founder  of  the  conflict  between  the  Prussian    Monarchy    and    the 
Papacy.     He    still    remained    a    member   of    the    Prussian    Parliament, 
but  his  ministerial  career  was  ended. 
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PI  ME  did  not  wait  on  the  Chancellor's  statesmanship,  and  he  was 
not  then,  and  never  had  been,  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Attempts 
had,  years  before',  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  German  Emperor,  when 
he  was  only  King  of  Prussia.  And.  within  four  weeks  after  the  date  of 
the  Pope's  letter  of  the  i;th  of  April,  another  attempt  was  made  on  the 
Emperor's  life,  and  almost  with  success.  William  was  seriously  wounded, 
and  in  consequence  of  an  anticipated  long  illness,  his  son,  the 
Imperial  Crown  Prince  Frederick.  became  Regent.  When  the 
Emperor  recovered  lie  confessed  to  those  about  him  that  he 
attributed  the  attempts  of  Socialists  and  Anarchists  on  his  life 
to  the  decadence  of  religion  among  his  people,  and  he  began  to  see  that 
only  the  restoration  of  religious  teaching  would  cure  the  evil.  Believing, 
as  he  did,  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings  to  rule  in  any  way  they  liked, 
he  could  not  recognise  that  oppression  was  not  lawful,  and  that  irreligion 
often  turned  men  into  moral  monsters.  Henceforward  the  competition 
for  conciliation  was  conducted  almost  in  camera  between  the  Vatican 
and  Berlin.  But  it  went  on  continuously,  certainly  almost  without 
interruption.  The  Emperor  had  conveyed  directly  to  his  Chancellor  his. 
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\vish  that  the  efforts  for  arrangement  should  be  persevered  in  ;  and  from 
his  Majesty  came  the  suggestion  that  personal  negotiations  between 
approved  and  representative  diplomatists  on  both  sides  should  be 
initiated.  As  by  duty  bound,  Bismarck  made  the  attempt.  There  was 
no  Xuncio  at  Berlin,  and  therefore  he  threw  out  the  hint  that  either 
the  Xuncio  at  Vienna  or  the  Nuncio  at  Munich  might  be  authorised  to 
negotiate.  The  Pope's  advisers  had  no  idea  of  going  to  ("anossa,  and 
held  firm  to  the  principle  that  any  negotiations  should  take  place  at 
Rome.  Fortunately  a  via.  media  was  discovered,  and  in  due 
course  the  Papal  Xuncio  at  Munich  met  Prince  Bismarck  while  the 
Chancellor  was  taking  the  waters  at  Kissingen.  There  were  in  all  three 
interviews,  at  which  without  official  formality  the  whole  question  was 
discussed.  But  nothing  was  arranged. 

During  the  progress  of  these  pourparlers  two  other  influential 
forces  were  at  work.  In  the  German  elections  of  1878,  the 
Catholic  party,  founded  in  the  "  Sixties "  by  Herr  Windhorst,  had 
been  strongly  reinforced  in  numbers  by  men  who  appealed  to 
the  electorate  to  send  them  to  Parliament  for  the  one  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Falck  Laws  and  supporting  the  Pope  and  Holy  Church. 
The  Catholic  Party  became  the  party  of  Independent  Opposition  and,  by 
union  with  other  sections  of  the  Parliament,  could  at  any  time  defeat 
the  Chancellor's  measures.  Windhorst  was  the  Parnell  of  the  oppressed 
Catholics  of  Germany.  The  other  force  was  the  continuous  insistence 
on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff  in  his  communications  with  the  German 
Episcopate  that  they  should  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church.  In  his 
letter  of  instruction  to  Cardinal  Xina,  Cardinal  Franchi's  successor  as 
Secretary  of  State,  a  document  which  was  officially  published  at  the  time, 
the  Pope  made  particular  mention  of  his  communications  with  the 
German  Emperor.  "  You  are  well  aware,  my  Lord  Cardinal,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  Our  heart  We  addressed  Ourselves  to 
the  powerful  Emperor  of  the  noble  German  people,  who  demand  all  Our 
solicitude  on  account  of  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the  Catholics  of 
that  country  find  themselves.  Our  words  were  inspired  only  by  the 
wish  to  see  religious  concord  restored  to  Germany  ;  they  have  been  favour 
ably  received  by  the  illustrious  Emperor,  and  have  had  the  happy  effect  of 
bringing  about  amicable  negotiations  which  We  do  not  intend  shall 
result  in  a  mere  armistice,  only  preparing  the  way  to  fresh  conflicts. 
The  obstacles  being  removed,  Our  desire  is  the  establishment  of  a  real 
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peace,  us  solid  as  it  shall  he  durahle.  The  great  importance  of  this  ohjcct, 
justly  appreciated  as  it  has  heen  hy  tliose  who  control  the  destinies  of  that 
Fmpire.  will.  \\'e  feel  confident,  impel  them  to  hold  out  a  friendly  hand 
to  aid  l"s  in  its  accomplishment.  The  Church  would,  doubtless,  view  with 
happiness  the  re-establishment  o!  religious  concord  in  the  bosom  of  that 
noble  nation  :  but  the  Empire  would  have  no  less  occasion  to  be  satisfied 
in  the  certainty  of  counting,  as  before,  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church 
amongst  its  most  faithful  and  generous  subjects."  This  remarkable 
notification  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  was  probably  suggested  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  Chancellor's  secret  mameuvres.  For.  it  had  been 
rumoured  from  "  inspired  "  quarters  in  Berlin,  that  the  Pope  was  about 
to  send  an  Fuvoy.  |ust  after  the  meetings  at  Kissingen.  Bismarck  had 
the  temerity  to  say  that  Rome  was  more  in  need  ol  help  than  Berlin. 
But  he  admitted  that  the  Nuncio,  having  declared  that  the  only  terms 
acceptable  to  the'  Vatican  were  a  return  to  the  slit/us  quo  ante  1870  — 
that  is.  a  total  repeal  of  the  Falck  laws,  that,  tor  the  time,  an 
agreement  was  not  possible  :  and  by  that  admission  he  endorsed  the  Papal 
statement  thai  "a  simple  armistice"  would  not  satisty  the  Holy  See. 
and  that  conciliation,  in  the  Pope's  interpretation  of  the  word,  did  not 
mean  concession.  Later,  in  this  memorable  first  year  ot  the  Ponti 
ficate.  Mis  Holiness  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  ol  Cologne— 
who  had  been  one  of  Bismarck's  prisoners  for  the  Faith  —in  which  he  said 
that  no  matter  what  might  be  the  issue  of  the  negotiations,  a  settlement 
or  a  continuance  of  the  conflict,  thev  must  yield  to  the  Divine  \\ill. 
"  But."  he  added.  "  none  ot  the  obstacles  opposed  to  I  s  shall  divert  I  s 
from  the  purpose  of  sec-king  the-  salvation  ot  all.  and  then-tore  ot  your 
nation.  We  shall  never  be  able-  to  rest  so  long  as.  to  the  great  loss  ot 
souls.  We  see  the-  Bishops  of  the  Church  condemned,  as  it  guilty,  to  banish 
ment  from  their  country,  the  priestly  Ministry  surrounded  by  a  network 
ot  dangers,  the-  pious  congregations  dispersed,  and  the  training  ot  youth 
and  young  cleric's  withdrawn  from  the.  supervision  ot  the  Bishops." 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  re-iteration  of  the-  only  terms  on  which  Leo  XIII. 
was  willing  to  meet  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany.  The  differ 
ence  between  the-  methods  of  Leo  and  Bismarck  is  very  clearly  defined. 
The  Chancellor,  while  publicly  through  the  Press  vowing  that  he  would 
never  consent,  was  gradually  consenting  to  surrender.  The  Pope  was 
cultivating  the  opinion  of  all  Christians  in  favour  of  his  claims  by 
conspicuously  placing  them  before  the  world  on  every  possible  occasion. 
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Tlu'  one  was  working  in  the  dark  :    the  other  in  the  broad  light  oi  day. 
The  transparent  sincerity  of  the  Pontifical  utterances  was  trankly  recog 
nised  even  by  hostile  writers,  and  the  astuteness  with  which  His  Holiness 
met  every  move  of  the  Chancellor's,  was  acknowledged  as  evidence  that 
Prince  Bismarck  had  met,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  his  equal,  if  not    ins 
superior  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy.      Little  more    was  revealed    until    the 
autumn  of  1879,  when  it  was  arranged  that  the  1>al);l'  ^lllu'!()  should  meet 
the   Chancellor   at   Gastien.      Letters   had   occasionally   passed    between 
Kaiser  and  Pope,  both  adhering  to  the  desire  and  the  design,  lor  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  but  no  substantial   progress  was  made  even  at 
(iastien.  though  it  was  understood  that  the  Nuncio  had  plenary  powers 
to   consent    to  at   least   a   basis  of  settlement.      But    Bismarck   still   he'd 
out  against    the  repeal  of  the  Ealck   Laws,   though  he  consented  to  relax 
their  application,  and  did.  in  fact,  considerably  minimise  the  persecution. 
The  return  of  the  exiled  bishops  and  priests  to    their  diocese.-,  and  their 
parishes   was,    however,    quite   another   question.     They   could   not    and 
would  not  return  without  formal  guarantees  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  pursue  their  Ministry  unmolested  and  without  in  any  way  being  re 
quired    to    acknowledge    the    validity    of    the    obnoxious    legislation.      It 
was  a.  point  gained  that  the  eviction  of  priests  from  their  parishes  had 
almost  ceased.     And  so  apparently  had  the  negotiations,  until  in   1882 
the    Pope  consented   to  receive   an   Envoy   from   Berlin.     The  Emperor 
had  then,   in  fact,  gone  to  Canossa.  and  the  triumph  of  the  Holy  See 
was  well  within  the  region  of  practical  politics.     The  Emperor  was  ready- 
tor  a   friendly  surrender.     Only  Bismarck  was  unwilling  to  yield.     The 
Emperor  not  only  welcomed,  but  rejoiced  in  the  new  phase  on  which  the 
conflict  had  entered.     In  his  Speech  from  the  Throne  at   the  opening  of 
the   Session   of   the   Prussian   Landtag,   or   Parliament,   on   the    ijth   of 
November.  1882,  he  referred  to   the  subject.       '  The  re-establishment  of 
diplomatic  communications  with  the  Roman  Curia,"  said  His  Majesty, 
"  has   to   my  great    joy  consolidated    the   amicable   relations   with   His 
Holiness,  the  Chief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I  hope  that  the  tendency 
towards  conciliation,  which   I  will   not  cease   to   support,   will   not    fail 
to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on  the  politico-religious  situation." 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  quick  to  respond  to  this  advance  of  the  Emperor's, 
and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  His  Majesty  on  the  3rd  of  December  following, 
in  which  he  reciprocates  the  expression  of  Imperial  friendship,  he  wrote  :— 
"On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  Prussian  Landtag 
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Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  was  pleased  to  manifest  to  your  people 
the.  joy  with  which  you  approved  of  the  consolidation  of  amicable  relations 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  thanks  to  the  re-establishment 
ot  diplomatic  communications.  These  expressions,  so  courteous  incur  own 
regard,  have  been  nv>st  agreeable  to  l"s.  and  We  now  desire  to  convey  to 
Your  Majesty  the  expression  of  Our  particular  thanks,  which  We  do  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction.  Your  Majesty,  with  your  high  intelligence  ami 
long  experience,  perceives  how  great  is  the  need  to  re.-conduct  the  people, 
through  the  observance  of  their  religious  duties,  to  the  accomplishment 
ot  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  as  citi/ens  and  as  subjects  at  the  moment 
when  society  is  shaken  to  its  foundations.  We  are  able  to  give  Your 
Majesty  the  assurance  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  fully  animated  with 
a  similar  spirit,  and  is  possessed  of  the  precious  force  necessary  to  pene 
trate  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
desirable  end.  Our  ardent  desire  has  always  been  to  see  the  Church 
enabled  to  freely  develop  its  influence  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  for 
nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  amity  and  peace."  With  this 
assurance  he  reminds  the  Kmperor  that  the  Catholic  Ministry,  full  of 
responsibility  before  God  and  men.  has  the  imperative  duty  of 
leading  men  to  the  practice  of  religion  :  and  that,  in  order  that  it  mav 
obey  its  mission,  he.  as  Pontiff.  "  is  obliged  to  demand  that  the  new 
Prussian  legislation  shall,  on  essential  points  be  definitely  amended." 
That  done.  "  His  Majesty  would  see  on  the  part  of  the  Church  a  benevo 
lent  and  conciliatory  disposition  to  re-establish  peace  on  a  solid  basis. 
Such  a  peace."  he  concludes.  "  in  satisfying  one  of  the  most  anxious  de 
sires  of  Our  heart  and  in  attaching  to  your  Throne  the  loyalty  of  all  your 
Catholic  subjects,  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  most  precious  crown  of 
Your  Majesty's  long  and  glorious  reign."  The  "  new  legislation  "  to 
\\  Inch  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  refers  were  the  modifications  of  the  Falck  laws 
then  recently  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Parliament  in  non-essential  matters. 
His  Holiness  had  insisted  that  the  direction  of  the  Catholic 
elementary  schools  should  be  restored  to  the  bishops,  but  the  Govern 
ment  professed  inability  to  accede  to  the  demand.  In  1880.  as  a  pledge 
of  the,  conciliatory  disposition  which  imbued  the  Emperor,  an  Act  had 
passed  through  the  Prussian  Parliament  endowing  the  Ministry  with 
discretionary  powers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Falck  laws.  But  no 
discretion  was  given  in  reinstating  of  bishops  in  their  Sees  or  in 
the  dispensation  of  priests  from  State  examinations.  At  the  expiry  of 
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this  Act  in  1882,  a  new  one  was  passed  giving  the  Government  power  to 
recall  the  evicted  bishops,  and  to  dispense  with  the  examination  of  priests. 
But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Church.     It  was  not 
the  abolition  of  the  claim  of  the  State  to  usurp  the  executive  and  the 
teaching  powers  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  priesthood.     The  Pope's  firm 
letter   drew   an    immediate    answer    from    the    Emperor,    who    cordially 
admitted  that  the  new  conditions  established,  made  it  possible  that,  by 
arrangement,  the  absent  bishops  might  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  Sees 
and  the  priests  to  their  parishes.     The  Government  required,  however, 
that  the  names  of  the  newly  appointed  priests  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Government  before  they  took  possession  of  their  parishes  ;    and  to  this 
the   Pope   consented,   as   no  objection  could  be   raised   to   their  fitness, 
unless  on  the  ground  of  disaffection  to  the  Throne,  or  bad  repute.     The 
Emperor  fulfilled  his  promise  by  causing  his  Ministry,  early  in  1883.  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  went  even  further  than  it  was  pro 
posed,  for  it  restricted  the  right  of  the  Government  in  the  notification 
of  priests  to  those  receiving  permanent  appointments  only,  and  the  right 
of  exercising  spiritual  faculties  was  extended  to  all  the  Sees  of  the  King 
dom  and  the  Grand  Duchy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship,  on  whose  Board  a  Catholic  was  to  be  appointed,  retained  the 
power  of  examining  into  the  appointments  made  of  teachers  in  seminaries. 
These  mutual  concessions,  it  is  needless  to  say.  did    not    satisfv   every 
body.  Catholic  or  Protestant.   The  "  stalwart  "  Catholics  thought  the  Pope 
was  giving  too  much  away,  whereas  he  was  only  drawing  the  Govern 
ment  towards  further  concessions  ;    and  the  extreme  followers  of  Bis 
marck  were  loud  in  their  indignation  at  his  allowing  his  master  to  treat 
with    Rome    on    any    terms.     Bismarck    saw    that    his    popularity    was 
threatened.     He   sent    for   his   henchman.    Herr   Busch.     "  I   wish    you 
would,  sometime  or  other."  he  said  to  him.  "  refute  the  charge  that  I 
have  acted  inconsistently  in  the  struggle  with  the  Curia,  and  that  I  have 
changed    my    opinions    and    aims    on    that    ecclesiastical    question    and 
i  n  others.  Whoever  holds  such  a  position  as  mine  can  never  absolutely 
or  unalterably  carry  out  his  aims,  for  the  situations  are  not  always  the 
same,  and  then  there  is  time  and  growth."     Precisely.     As  a  cue  for  the 
inspiration  of  the   Press,   the  Chancellor  impressed   on  his  journalistic 
alter  ego    that  one  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  situation  was 
produced  by  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Party,  whose  opposition  weakened 
him  :    and  thus  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Catholic  Opposition.     He  had 
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nmrlv  t\vo  years  previously  adopted  a  different  attitude,  and  deprecated 
the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Catholic  Party.  '  The  Pope."  said  lie, 
"  is  really  well  disposed,  but  he  is  not  so  powerful  or  independent  as- 
one  would  think.  And  as  for  Windhorst,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
Parliamentary  Party,  he  does  not  care  about  the  Kulter-Kampf. 
He  only  wishes  to  keep  himself  en  evidence."  So  thought  the  Chancellor. 
Events  now  moved  rapidly  onwards.  Frederick  the  Prince  Imperial 
went  on  a  visit  to  the  Knur  <•!  Italy  at  the  Ouirinal.  and  the  Emperor 
cspccially  wished  thai  he  should  visit  the  Pope.  His  Majesty  wished  to  use 
the  occasion  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  his  respect  for  the  Papacy  and 
his  friendliness  for  Leo  XIII.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  visit,  when  it  was 
publicly  announced  as  probable,  seemed  amazing.  The  Pope  could  not 
receive  any  one  from  the  Ouirinal.  and  it  was  arranged  that,  as  all 
embassies  are  diplomatically  supposed  to  be  the  territory  ot  the 
nations  which  they  represent,  that  the  Imperial  Prince,  should 
start  on  his  visit  to  the  Vatican  trom  the  (ierman  Embassy,  and 
visit  the  Pontiff  almost  as  a  private  personage.  The  memorable  meeting 
of  the  Emperor's  son  with  Leo  XIII.  occupied  at  leasi  an  hour,  and 
an  inquisitive  world  was  very  anxious  to  learn  what  took  place,  what  the 
Supreme  Cine!  of  Catholicism  and  the  Protestant  heir  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  ot  (icrmany  spoke  about,  whether  any  alliance  was  in  the  wind, 
and  whether  or  not  the  astonishing  spectacle  would  be  witnessed  of  a 
treaty  of  union  in  flu-  interests  of  law.  order,  and  civilisation  between 
the-  Pope  and  the  Kmperor.  Perhaps  a  restoration  of  the  Temporal 
Power  was  in  contemplation,  and  the  Prince  Imperial  was  acting  as  envoy 
ot  both  the  Emperor  and  King  Humbert  to  bring  peace  to  Christendom 
and  to  unite  all  Christians  in  opposition  to  the  anarchical  and  revolution 
ary  enemies  ot  society.  Hut  no  eavesdroppers  were  allowed.  Pontiff 
and  Prince  met  in  absolute  privacy.  Now,  that  neither  is  any  longer 
in  the  world,  it  can  only  be  said  that,  though  the  Prince  Imperial  had  no 
authority  whatever  to  negotiate  on  the  difficult  questions  still  at  issue 
between  the  Church  and  the  Emperor,  they  were  discussed  in  order  that  the 
Prince  might  convex'  to  his  Imperial  Eather  in  confidence  the  personal 
views  of  Leo  XIII.  All  the  rest  was  mutual  congratulation  and  con 
versation  on  the  aspects  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  and  the  dangers 
threatened  to  its  advancement  by  the  Socialist  Propaganda.  The  Pope 
learnt  a  great  deal  from  the  sympathetic  son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria 
of  [the  condition  of  tht  Proletariat  in  German},  of  the  industrial  move- 
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ments,  and  of  its  social  problems,  and  a  message  of  friendship  and  the 
Papal  blessing  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Wilham.  And,  to  use  a 
Tennysonian  phrase,  "all  the  world  wondered"  at  the  marvellous 
event,  for  marvellous  it  appeared  to  be,  under  the  circumstances. 

But,  after  all:  no  immediate  results  came  from  the  visit  to  the  Vatican, 
for  the  Prince-Chancellor  was  afraid  to  move  quickly  in  the  direction  desired 
by  the  Emperor.  He  tried  in  vain  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Catholic  party 
for  his  home  policy.  Even  for  the  be^t  of  purposes  Windhorst  declined 
to  help  the  Chancellor  while  the  repressive  laws  against  the  Church 
remained  on  the  Statute  Book.  The  Chancellor  directed  his  attention 
to  preparing  public  opinion  for  the  surrender  to  the  Vatican  which  now 
appeared  to  him  to  be  inevitable.  The  Germans  themselves  were  sick 
of  the  conflict,  and  only  the  extremists  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant 
party  wished  for  its  continuance.  And.  as  appears  from  Bismarck's 
own  conversations,  he  was  afraid  of  the  opinion  of  Europe  and  its  effect 
on  the  Eederated  Empire,  for  "  United  Germany  "  had  many  enemies 
outside  its  borders.  If  he  surrendered  at  once  to  the  Pope  nobody 
would  believe  in  his  iron  will,  his  dominating  power  in  Imperial  affairs. 
That  was  his  inner  apprehension,  for  he  had  not  courage  enough  to 
abandon  his  pride.  A  very  clever  device  was  adopted  to  divert  public- 
distrust  in  the  firmness  of  the  Chancellor.  Any  personal  attack  on 
Eeo  XIII.  would  have  spoiled  all  the  good  work  already  done  in  the 
direction  of  settlement.  So  it  was  planned  that  the  Press  should  call 
attention  to  the  favour  supposed  to  be  shown  to  the  exiled  Cardinal 
Ledochowski  at  the  Vatican.  A  semi-official  paper  of  great  authority 
was  instructed  to  moot  the  subject,  and  accordingly  the  "  North  German 
General  Gazette  "stated  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  Pope's  acceptance  of 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Emperor-King  was  the  influence  of  Ledochowski 
at  the  Vatican  where,  it  was  alleged,  he  occupied  the  best  apartments  in  the 
Palace,  next  to  those  of  the  Pope  himself,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
in  constant  communication.  If  the  Pope  would  only  banish  the  Cardinal 
from  the  Palace  and  let  him  live,  as  other  Cardinals  did,  at  his  own  residence 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  there  would  be  some  reason  to  believe  in  the  bona 
fides  of  the  Pontiff  who  did  not  sufficiently  realise  that  in  harbouring 
the  Primate  of  Prussian  Poland,  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  Government, 
His  Holiness  was  really  perpetrating  an  insult  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Simultaneously  with  this  cowardly  allegation,  was  plotted  a  statement 
that  the  Prussian  Government  had  demanded,  the  extradition  of  the 
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Cardinal  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  that  the  Italian  Government 
could  not  carry  out  the  demand  because  the  Vatican  gave  the  Cardinal 
sanctuary.  Cardinal  Jacobin!  at  once  squelched  this  dishonest  manoeuvre 
by  asking  for  explanations.  The  Prussian  Envoy  was  compelled  to 
disown  the  statements,  and  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  Papal  Secretary 
said  that  it  was  true  that  the  Cardinal,  during  his  residence  at  the 
Vatican,  had  frequently  been  mulcted  in  fines  for  non-appearance  in  the 
Courts,  in  answer  to  repeated  charges  made  against  him.  and  that  the 
decrees  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  served  upon  him  ;  but  it  was  untrue 
that  the  Prussian  Government  had  ever  demanded  his  extradition  from 
Italy,  and  that  so  tar  as  the  Government  oi  Prussia  was  concerned  Cardinal 
Lcdochowski  was  perfectly  free  to  leave  the  Vatican.  The  Envoy 
went  furltier  and  assured  the  Papal  Secretary  that,  even  if  he  did  leave 
the  Papal  precincts,  there  was  no  intention  ot  seeking  his  arrest  or  of 
making  him  amenable  to  the  Prussian  Courts  of  Justice,  unless  he  returned 
to  German  territory.  The  .Minister's  explanation  does  not  redeem  the 
meanness  of  the  manceuvre. 

From  this  point  the  letters  which  were  exchanged  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  were  matters  of  courtesy  and  compliment.  The  negotia 
tions  were  placed  in  tlu-  hands  of  Herr  Von  Schheser.  the  Envoy  Extra 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  the  Emperor's  representative  at 
the  Holy  See.  and  Cardinal  cli  Pietro.  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Munich, 
the  capital  of  the  Cathohc  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Year  by  year,  as  the 
Prussian  Parliament  met  in  Session,  modifications  of  the  penal  laws 
were  conceded,  while  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  Windhorst  continued 
to  use  all  his  great  gilts  in  biting  and  lurid  crticism  of  the  halting  policy 
ot  the  Chancellor.  Eor  the  Catholic  question  had.  thanks  to  the  leader 
of  the  Catholic  party,  become  an  Imperial  as  well  as  Prussian  problem. 
In  1885,  a  magical  change  came  over  the  Bismarckian  dream.  The 
Pope  could  not  be  moved  by  diplomacy,  but  after  all  the  infallible  head 
of  the  Church  was  only  human.  Might  he  not  be  moved  by  subtle 
flattery  ?  A  lucky  difference  between  Germany  and  Spain  occurred 
over  the  possession  and  jurisdiction  of  both  Powers  in  the  Caroline  Islands. 
In  the  interests  of  German  trade — all  great  world  problems  are 
in  these  our  days  questions  of  trade — some  German  cruisers  had  taken 
possession  of  a  few  of  the  Islands.  Spain  was  weak,  burdened  with  the 
Cuban  difficulty  and  the  decadence  of  her  foreign  commerce.  But  the 
stately  Spaniard,  who  believes  himself  to  be  the  equal  of  his  King,  is 
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proud,  and  poor  as  their  nation  was.  the  Spaniards  would  not  endure 
submissively  the  invasion  of  the  most  insignificant  part  of  their  territory 
Diplomatic     notes     were    exchanged     between      Madrid     and     Berlin 
Spain   claimed  the  islands,  as   an   ancient   demesne   of   hers.     Germany 
the    Carolines  were  actually  Xo  Man's  Land,  and  that  she  had  as 
<-h    right   to     their  occupation   as  any  other  nation.      The    Spanish 
people   became   belligerent,   and  what   at  first   appeared  to  be  a  mere 
'atelle,  threatened  to  become  a  serious  international  affair      Had  war 
Germany  would  have  easily  swallowed  up  Spain,   but  as  to  war 
Spain  over  a  few  unimportant  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  wise  Chan- 
ellor  did  not  believe  that  the  game  would  be  worth  the  candle      But 
the  talk  of  war  offered  him  a  splendid  opportunity  for  conciliating  the 
e  proposed  to  Spam  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  should  be  asked  to 
rbitrate  between  the  two  nations.      The  Pope  was  perhaps  astonished 
max-  ex-en  have  been   flattered,  but   he  was  not  to  be  led  astray  from 
grand   design  of  liberating  the  Church  in  Germain-.     He  would  not 
iertake  to  arbitrate,  because  that  was  not  his  function  ;  but  as  the 
spiritual  father  of  Christendom  he  would  assist  two  Christian  nations 
avoid  enmity  and  to  cement  friendship.     He  would  be  glad  to  act  - 
^rmediary    and  to  bring  them  together,  assisting  them  by  all  the  his 
torical  records  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  by  suggestions  founded  upon, 
s  offer  was  accepted,  with  the  result  that  the  difficulty  was  settled 
simple  and  commonsensical  manner.     The  Pope  found    bv 
soncal  reference  and  in  accordance  with  international  law,  that  Spain 
discovery  and  possession,  the  first  right  to  the  Caroline  Islands. 
hat     right    being    unquestionable,     His     Holiness    advised    that 
Germany  should  acknowledge  the  Spanish  claim,  but  that,  for  the  per 
petuation  of  friendly  relations  and  the  avoidance  of  future  m.sunder- 
dmg.  Spain  should,  by  treaty,  guarantee  to  German  subjects  freedom 
ot  trade  with  the  Islands,  a"J  ^~'  '         '  ' 
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simpe   statesmansh.p.     Prince   Bismarck   himself   was   subdued 
an  attitude  of  veneration.     Pope  Leo  did  something  towards  com- 
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leading  part  in  the  welcome  issue  of  friendly  offices  to  both 
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nations.     The  differences  on  the  subject  of  the  Caroline  Islands  bavin; 
been  happily  concluded  on  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Holy  See, 
Leo,  having  expressed  his  gratification  to  the  Emperor,  desired  also  to 
offer   the   Chancellor   his   congratulations   and   some   recognition   of   the 
loyalty  he  had  displayed  throughout  the  discussion  and  settlement,  and 
especially  because   it   was  on  his  proposition   that   the  solution  of  the 
conflict  had  been  referred  to  the  Sovereign 'Pontiff.     "  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end."  he  tells  the  Prince.  "  you  have  never  ceased  to  second  Our 
efforts  by  entering  into  Our  views.     You'Jiave>owerfully  contributed 
to  furnish  an  occasion  the  most  favourable  to  exercise  a  function  most 
conformable  to  the  spirit  and  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Pontificate.      You 
have  not  tailed  to  place  confidence  m  Our  impartiality,  and  in  thus  acting 
you  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  thoughtful  people-above  all 
of  those  Catholics  throughout    the  world  who  honour  in]  Us  their  Father 
and   their  Pastor."      He  could  not,  of  course,  forget  to   drive   home    the 

moral  of  the  episode. 

Redoes soinacharacteristicfashionof  his  own— thefashion  of  amanwho 

recognises  the  virtues  and  the  tailings  of  his  correspondent.     He  grants  that 
the  Prince's  sagacity  and  his  part  in  the  creation  and  guidance  of  the  Ger 
man   Empire  are  recognised  by  the  whole  world,  and  that  tt  is  his  duty 
think  of  the  Empire  before  all  other  human  interests.     "But,"  the  Pontiff 
adds,  "  it  could  not  have  possibly  escaped  your  perspicacious  mind   that 
there  are  limitless  means  by  which  the  power  with  which  We  are  invested 
can  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  politicaland  social  order,  especially  if 
that  power  can  enjoy,  without  restriction,  its  fulHrecdom  of  action.     Allow 
Us  then  to  anticipate  in  spirit  coming  events,  and  to>egard  what  has  been 
done  as  a  pledge  of  what  the  future  may  bring  about.      In  order  that  you 
may  possess,  from  this  time,  a  testimony  of  our  sentiments,  we  name  you 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  of  which  the  insignia >hallbe  sent  to  you 
with   tins   letter."      The   Chancellor   was   immensely  gratified  by    Leo's 
generous    tribute   to   himself.     In   his    reply   to   the   Pope's    communi 
cation  he  addressed  His  Holiness  as  "Sire,"  a  form  only  employed  in 
communications  to  reigning  Sovereigns.       The  employment  of  the  kingly 
form  was.  it  may  well  be  supposed,  meant  to  imply  that  the  Chancel 
placed  the  Pontiff  on  the  same  level  as  any  of  the  occupants  of  Monarchical 
thrones.     "The  gracious  letter,"  he  says,    "with   which   your  Holiness 
has  honoured  me,   as  well   as  the  high  decoration  which  accompanies^ 
give  me  great  joy.     Your  Holiness  has  said  in  your  letter  that  nothing 
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responds  better  to  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Pontificate  than  the  pro 
motion  of  works  of  peace.  It  is  with  that  same  thought  that  I  have 
been  guided  in  asking  your  Holiness  to  accept  the  noble  position  ot 
arbiter  between  Germany  and  Spain."  The  Chancellor,  though  so 
effusive,  made  only  indefinite  promises  as  to  the  lutnre.  But  lu:  was 
considerate  enough  to  reciprocate  Leo's  hopes  for  the  settlement  of 
difficulties,  and  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  utility  of  the  Papal  in 
fluence.  Asked  about  this  time  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Pontiff  towards 
him.  Bismarck,  speaking  to  his  friend  Busch.  merely  remarked  :  "  He  has 
invested  me  with  his  highest  decoration,  and  written  me  a  very  flattering 
letter."  The  great  Chancellor  had  his  weak  spot,  and  Leo  had  touched 
it.  To  the.  end  of  his  days  he  pri/ed  that  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
Christ  more  than  any  of  the  titles  or  decorations  conferred  upon  him 
by  any  other  Sovereign  in  Europe,  save  the  Emperor  William.  The 
affair  of  the  Caroline's  hastened  events.  Though  Leo  could  not  plead 
to  the  Emperor  nor  to  his  Chancellor  for  his  Catholic  people,  though 
he  could  not  supplicate,  he  could  and  did  take  every  means  of  keeping 
public  attention  fixed  on  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor.  Addressing 
thi'  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Prussia  and  the  (irand  Duchy, 
shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  Caroline  difficulty,  the  Pontiff,  who  was 
writing  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  Hierarchy,  praises  their  patience  in 
affliction,  the  wise  and  pacific  counsels  they  had  given  to  their  people, 
and  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  That  devotion,  he  remarks,  was 
all  tin-  more  commendable  because  the  Hierarchy  had  never  neglected 
the  fidelity  due  to  the  majesty  of  the  Sovereign,  nor  abated  in  the  love 
of  their  native  land.  As  for  himself,  as  Pontiff  he  had  always  declared 
to  all  rulers  that  he  favoured  their  requirements  in  every  measure  coij- 
sonant  to  the  Divine  law  and  the  duty  of  conscience.  In  a  sentence 
meant  for  the  edification  of  the  Chancellor,  rather  than  for  the  Hier 
archy,  he  gives  the  warning  that,  although  he  is  for  peace  if  possible, 
yet  "it  is  not  lawful  for  LTs  to  undertake  anything  against  the  order 
established  by  (iod  ;  for  which,  if  the  necessity  of  defending  them 
should  demand  it.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of 
Our  predecessors  to  bear  the  last  extremities  of  the  struggle."  Bismarck 
at  once  realised  that  His  Holiness  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
stand  no  further  hesitation  or  prevarication  from  the  Chancellor. 
He  instructed  Busch  to  write  an  article  conciliatory  towards  the 
Pope,  but  at  the  same  time  said  :  "  We  make  no  terms  with 
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Rome,  we  will  not  go  to  Canossa."  The  Papal  letter  to  the  Hierarchy 
quickened  his  legislative  movements,  and  the  bishops  in  exile  as  well  as  the 
priests  wen-  informed  that  they  might  return  to  their  Sees  and  their 
parishes.  But  how  D  The  Catholic  population  was  in  a  jubilant  mood,  and 
proposed  to  welcome  their  returning  bishops  with  public  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing.  Bismarck's  friends  pressed  upon  him  the  view  that  such  demon- 
orations  might  be  used  as  celebrations  of  victory,  and  that  it  was  advis 
able  that  they  should  be  discouraged,  if  not  forbidden.  Having  given 
way.  Bismarck,  however,  would  not  spoil  the  occasion  by  any  surlv 
attitude.  "  It  is  better."  said  he.  "  that  the  bishops  should  return  with 
triumphal  processions  than  with  waitings  and  complaints.  In  that 
way  they  will  recognise  that  something  has  been  conceded  to  them,  a 
great  deal,  if  they  like  to  put  it  so."  He  consoled  himself  for  the  con 
cessions  he  so  grudgingly  granted  by  hinting  that  if  the  bishops  "  did 
not  manage  to  get  on  with  us."  reprisals  and  new  laws  might  be 
necessary.  His  threat  of  retaliation  was,  however,  only  meant  as  a 
point  for  leading  articles  in  the  Press.  The  conflict  was  virtually 
ended  by  the1  return  ot  the  bishops,  which  the  Emperor  William  I. 
did  not  live  to  see.  Surveying  the  long  period  of  the  conflict 
between  State  and  Church,  one  cannot  help  pitying  the  Chancellor  and 
even  feeling  some  sympathy  with  him.  The  sight  of  a  strong  man  battling 
against  late  is  always  pathetic,  especially  where  the  end  is  foreseen.  But. 
after  all.  Bismarck  only  yielded  to  a  Power,  whose  influence'  all  the 
combinations  and  machinations  ot  Princes  and  States  have  never  been 
able  to  destroy.  He.  the  man  of  war.  the  man  of  oppression,  the  de 
stroyer  of  Kingdoms  and  Empires,  only  bowed  down  to  a  greater  poten 
tate  than  any  he  had  dethroned  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  the  source  of  righteousness  on  earth. 

This  great  epi>ode  in  the  glorious  Pontificate  ot  Leo  XI 11.  may 
be  fitly  closed  with  the  visit  of  the  young  (iennan  Emperor.  William  II. 
to  the  Vatican,  a  visit  of  congratulation  and  of  triumph.  When  he 
came  to  the  throne,  he.  at  all  events,  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  his  attitude  towards  Rome  or  his  relations  with  his  Cath 
olic  subjects.  The  announcement  of  his  intended  journey  to  Rome  came 
with  some  surprise,  and  the-  further  statement  that  he  intended  to  >eek 
audience  of  Leo  XIII.  was  the  source  of  some  perturbation  in  the  Chan 
celleries  of  some  of  the  European  Powers,  in  that  of  Italy  especially. 
On  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne.  William  II.  had  done  an 
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astonishing  thin-— as  he  has  been  doing  astonishing  things  ever  since. 
He  seemed   to  recognise  Leo  XIII.   as  a  reigning  Sovereign,   or  at   all 
events  as  the  equal  of  any  of  the  reigning  Sovereigns  of  the  world.     He, 
a  Protestant  Emperor  of  an  almost  Protestant  Empire,  sent  an  Imperial 
letter  notifying  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,     and 
sent  a  special  Imperial  Envoy  to  present  it,  on  the  same  day  as  a  similar 
L'tter  was    presented    to   King    Humbert.      The    Imperial"  communica 
tion  was  couched  in   more  than  courteous  terms  :  it  was  reverent  and 
respectful.      In  his  reply  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  sent  to  the  young  Em 
peror  his  hearty  congratulations,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  both  his  father 
and    his    grandfather,     assured    him    of    his    affectionate  and     fatherly 
interest   in  him  personally,   and  did    not  forget  to  remind  him  of  the 
era  of  peace  which  had  dawned,  and  of  the  reliance  he  might  place  on  his 
Catholic   subjects.     Naturally    this   recognition   of   the   position   of   the 
Pope  gave  some  offence  at  the  Quirinal.  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Imperial  visit  to  the  Eternal  City  was  intended  to  remove' the 
sore  feeling   with    which  Humbert  and  his  Ministers  were  credited/  It 
may  have  been  so  partially,   but   the  concurrent  intention  to  visit  the 
Pope  must  also  have  been  meant  to  declare  that  the  German  Emperor 
would  not  slight  the  ruler  of  Catholic  Christendom  even  to  please  the 
Sardinian   King  of   Italy.     He  had,   immediately  on  his  receiving   the 
Imperial  Crown,  given  a  perfectly  plain  intimation  of  the  position   he 
intended  to  take  up  towards  the  Papacy.     For  him.   as  German  Em 
peror,  the  amity  of  the  Holy  See  was  more  essential  than  the  friendship 
of  King  Humbert.     Humbert  could  not  injure  Germany,  nor  take  away 
from  the  Emperor  the  allegiance  of  any  section  of  his  subjects.     Pope 
Leo  could,  if  he  would,  weaken  the  Imperial  authority  within  the  Empire^ 
and   perpetuate    the   internecine  conflict    which   Bismarck's   policy   had 
provoked.     In  opening  the  first  session  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,   after 
his  accession  to  the  Kingship,  he  took  pride  in  the  altered  conditions 
within    the   Monarchy   and    in    the   Grand   Duchy.     He   advocated    the 
principle  of  mutual  toleration  in  Religion,   and  announced  the  virtual 
closing  of  the  conflict  between  the  Monarchy  and  its  Catholic  subjects. 
He  went  a  little  further,  by  significantly  expressing  his  great  pleasure 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  new  legislation,  which  virtually  suppressed 
the  Falck  Laws,  had  modified  the  conditions  hitherto  existing  between 
the  State  and  its  Catholic  citizens,  as  well  as  the  Holy  See,  and  he  was 
glad  to  announce  that  the  new  laws  had  been  acceptable  both  to  his  Catholic 
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subjects  and  their  spiritual  head  at  the  Vatican  :  and,  in  outlining  the  future 
policy  of  the  Monarchy  in  home  affairs,  he  made  prominent  his  intention 
to  maintain  religious  peace  and  freedom  within  all  parts  of  Ins  Empire, 
and  gave  Ins   Royal  and   Imperial  pledge  to  that   effect.     He  was  not 
assuredly  going  to  spoil  his  promises  and  to  affront  the  Pope  in  order  to 
assuage  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  King  Humbert.      The  Emperor  was 
accompanied   to   Rome   by    Count    Herbert    Bismarck,   the   son  of    the 
Chancellor,  who  was  apparently  afraid  that  the  Pontiff  would  make  1 
great  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Emperor.     For  William  II.,  if  he 
was  wilful,  was  also  generous  in  hi.  instincts  and  sympathetic  in  Ins 
character.     Count  Herbert  was  sent  to  restrain  the  Emperor,  and  Prince 
Henry,    who   was    Bismarckian   to    the   heart's   core,    accompanied 
,)rothe'r   for   the   same   purpose.      It    was  considered  advisabh   that    the 
Emperor      for    fear    of     giving    further    umbrage     to     the     people  at 
the  Quirinal,  should  go  to  the  Vatican  with  as  little  Mate  as  possible; 
but  this  view  did  not  suit  the  Emperor',  taste.     He  absolutely  refused  to 
negotiate  with   the  Quirinal  on   the  subject,  or  to  consult    the   Italian 
authorities   on    the  etiquette   to   be  observed.     It    is  stated   that    King 
Humbert   did  not   attempt  to  influence  his  guest  in  any  way  as 
proceedings,    though   the  statement   wa<   justifiably,  or  otherwise,  ques 
tioned  in  some  influential  quarters.     The  Emperor  caused  it  tobeund 
stood  that    he    came   to    Rome   to   pay   his   courteous    respects 
Sovereigns     the  Sovereign   Pontiff  and   the   King.     But   as  he  was  the 
guest  Of  the  King,  it  was  presumed  thai  some  difficulty  would  aris 
h,    procedure.     William    II.    had    foreseen    the   difficulty,    by   arranging 
that   he  should   visit    the    Pope   from  German   territory.,   the  Embassy; 
that   he  should   go  in  State,   and  attended   by  his  Staff,   his   Aides-de 
Camp    and  Ins  Equerries.     He,  of  course,  fulfilled  Ins  programme. 
the  Vatican  he  was  received  with  Royal  honour.. 

herlains  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  body  of  the  Noble 
Guards  received  him  at  the  great  entrance.  The  magnificent  staircase 
to  the  Papal  arartments  were  lined  with  the  Swiss  Guards.  Cardinals 
and  dignitaries  surrounded  the  Pope  as  His  Holiness  met  His  Imperial 
guest  at  the  entrance  to  the  State  Rooms,  and  after  the  greeting  with 
Royal  ceremony,  the  Emperor  knelt  before  the  Pope  and  kissed  the 
Fisherman's  Ring.  Walking  side  by  side,  the  Spiritual  and  the  Imperial 
potentates  were  conducted  to  the  Pope's  own  private  reception  room. 
Here  both  were  left  alone.  From  such  accounts  as  found  their  way  into 
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print,  accounts  well  authenticated,  the  world  was  aide  to  learn  that  His 
Holiness  had  intended  to  confidentially  discuss  with  the  young  Emperor 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world,  and  obviously 
to  point  out  to  him  the  sources  of  the  peril,  and  surest  remedies  which 
his  age  and  experience  enabled  him  to  otter.  The  young  and  impulsive 
Emperor  could  have  had  no  better  guide,  for  it  was  even  then  confessed 
that  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age.  great  because  he  had  no  political 
party  and  no  national  or  Imperial  ambitions  to  serve,  sat  in  the  Papal 
Chair.  Pope  and  Emperor  were  engaged  in  conversation  on  these  great 
topics.  The  Pope  had  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  existed  from  the 
Anarchist  and  ultra-Socialist  propaganda,  had  directed  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  real  social  legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  material 
condition  of  the  toiling  masses,  and  the  need  of  religious  influences  as 
a  protection  against  the  advance  of  evil  policies,  when  an  unwonted  and 
somewhat  disgraceful  incident  occurred.  Just  at  this  point  of  the  conversa 
tion,  the  conference  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance,  unannounced  and  uninvited  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Emperor's 
brother.  The  Pope  was  too  courteous  to  show  any  resentment  at  the 
intrusion  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  venerable  host,  the  Emperor  could 
not  well  give  voice  to  his  own  astonishment  and  indignation.  But  the 
particular  subject  on  which  they  were  engaged  was  dropped  for  the 
moment.  Notwithstanding  the  impertinent  presence  of  Prince  Henry, 
His  Holiness,  evidently  much  to  the  Prince's  annoyance,  but  to  the 
delight  of  the  Emperor,  who  enjoyed  his  brother's  discomfiture,  insisted 
ou  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Catholics  of 
Germany.  Unequivocally,  he  expressed  to  the  Emperor  his  satisfaction 
at  the  results  obtained  from  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  objectionable 
and  oppressive  laws,  and  the  substitution  of  other  legislation,  which 
had  partially  restored  to  the  Catholics  of  Prussia  and  the  Empire,  gene 
rally,  some  measure  of  their  former  freedom.  With  his  congratulations 
he  united  the  request  that  the  Emperor  might  use  his  influence  towards 
the  full  concession  of  the  Catholic  demand,  and  thus  have  the  great  glory 
of  pursuing  to  its  legitimate  end,  the  completion  of  the  happy  rapproche 
ment  between  the  Vatican  and  Berlin  which  had  been  initiated  in  the 
reign  of  his  illustrious  grandfather.  The  Emperor  listened  sympatheti 
cally  and  with  approval,  and  before  taking  his  farewell,  expressed  his  con 
currence  and  his  determination  to  complete  the  programme  which  his 
lather  and  grandfather  left  unfinished,  to  continually  show  his  perfect 
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goodwill  towards  his  Catholic  subjects.  The  Pontiff  accompanied  his 
Imperial  visitors  to  the  door  of  the  State  Apartments;  the  Emperor 
again  knelt  and  kissed  the  ring — he  had  received  the  Pontifical  blessing 
in  the  Pope's  own  room— shook  hands  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  other  eminent  dignitaries  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced, 
and.  while  the  Swiss  and  the  Noble  (iuards  presented  arms,  took  his 
departure  from  the  Palace.  The  immense  crowds  outside,  and  lining 
the  streets  to  the  Prussian  Embassy,  cheered  the  Emperor,  and  gave 
him  perhaps  a  greater  ovation  than  he  had  received  on  his  journey  to 
the  Quirinal.  The  Romans  were  elated  at  the  honour  and  reverence 
paid  to  the  Pope.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  sinister  incident  which 
occurred  inside  the  Vatican.  No  one  doubted  at  the  time  that  the 
intrusion  of  Prince  Henry  on  the  consultation  between  Pope  and  Em 
peror  was  prearranged  between  the  Prince  and  Count  Herbert  Bis 
marck,  with  the  definite  object  of  preventing  any  private  understanding 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  William  II.  took  a  long  time  to 
forget  and  to  forgive  his  brother.  He  carried  out  his  promise  to  the 
Pontiff,  and  in  a  few  months  the  Kulter-Kampt  was  dead,  and  put  away 
without  decent  burial.  By  and  bye.  its  chief  author.  Prince  Bismarck,  was 
dropped  overboard  from  the  ship  of  Empire,  tor  William  intended  to  be 
Emperor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Vet  the  Pope  could  not  help  pitying 
the  arch-enemy  of  the  Church  in  his  mislnrtune.  and  sent  him  a  kindly 
message.  With  all  his  faults,  he  thought  and  said  that  the  C.erman 
Empire  could  not  well  do  without  Bismarck.  In  his  great  triumph. 
Pope  Leo  was  still  guided  by  the  sublime  law  of  charity. 
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Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ire/and. 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  HOLY  SEE — IRELAND  S  PERSISTENT  FEALTY—THE 
CINDERELLA  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  EMPIRE — NO  HERESIES  IN  IRELAND  — 
HER  EARLY  MISSIONARY  EFFORTS  AMONGST  THE  EUROPEAN  PAGAN 
NATIONS — EARLY  ENGLISH  INFLUENCE  AT  ROME — HOW  IRELAND  CON 
VERTED  THE  NATIONS — AN  IRISH  MONK  ONE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  OF  ST. 
THOMAS  AQUINAS — IRELAND  AND  THE  SACRED  COLLEGE — LEO  XIII.  AND 
THE  IRISH  PROBLEMS — THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN— HOME  RULE — BOY 
COTTING — THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  IRISH  BISHOPS — THE  PRIESTS.  AND  THE 
PEOPLE — MISUNDERSTANDINGS  EXPLAINED — THE  LOYALTY  OF  THE 
IRISH  TO  THE  HOLY  SEE. 

FRANCE  has  been  called  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  and 
the  piety  and  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people  is  recognised  in  the 
title  of  "  Most  Catholic "  conferred  on  their  Sovereigns.  But, 
Ireland  has  been  more  faithful  than  France,  more  intelligently  devout 
more  strenuously  devoted  than  Spain.  She  has  been,  perhaps  still 
remains,  the  Cinderella  of  the  Catholic  Empire.  From  the  moment 
when  Patrick.  Celestine's.  Delegate  to  the  Island  of  the  Celts,  brought 
Ireland  within  the  Christian  fold,  she  has  never  wandered  from  the  Faith. 
She  has  not.  amid  all  the  conflicts  of  heresy,  all  the  invasions  of  civil 
power,  all  the  trials  which  have  assailed  the  Church,  even  wavered  for 
a  moment.  Heresy  has  indeed  found  a  place  in  the  Holy  Isle,  but  the 
heretics  were  the  invaders  sent  by  faithless  England,  with  which,  by  a 
strange  fate.  Ireland's  allegiance  to  Rome  and  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  has 
linked  her  destinies.  Ireland  has  done  more,  since  her  people  received 
the  Truth,  and  received  it  willingly,  and  with  a  welcome  never  before 
nor  since  given  to  the  Faith  in  any  unconverted  nation,  for 
the  spread  of  the  Catholic  religion  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the 
Catholic  nations,  France  and  Spain  even  excepted.  France  and  Italy 
owe  much  to  the  missionaries  from  Ireland,  and  Germany  possibly  more. 
If  one  were  to  take  a  journey  from  the  northern  shores  of  France 
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to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Peter,  at  almost  every  town  or  city  on  the  way,  the 
traveller  would  find  some  memorial,  some  shrine,  or  some  tradition  of 
Irish  saints  and  missionaries.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Germany. 
History  lias  no  better  picture  of  the  all-sacrificing  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Irish  Catholics  than  the  episode  of  the  Irish  missionaries,  the 
"  Wisdom-mongers"  as  they  were  called,  who  appeared  before  Charle 
magne.  Those  who  study  the  lite  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great 
doctor  of  the  Church,  whom  Leo  XIII.  always  delighted  to  honour, 
need  not  be  reminded  that  it  was  an  Irish  monk  from  the  West  who 
was  the  most  influential  and  learned  of  his  great  teachers,  in  his  student 
days.  These  Irish,  of  the  olden  and  the  golden  days  of  the  Faith  went 
torth  from  their  Kland.  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  crossed  the  seas,  ven 
tured  over  unknown  and  boisterous  waters,  travelled  through  wild, 
uncultivated  countries  amid  savage  races,  not  to  conquer  territories 
or  subdue  nations,  but  to  bring  salvation  to  those  that  lived  in  dark 
ness,  to  take  to  them  and  to  enshrine  in  their  wild  hearts  and  their 
rude  homes  the  Faith  from  Rome.  They  were  glorious  dreamers,  some 
of  tho>e  Celtic  missionaries.  St.  Brendan,  for  instance,  who,  believing 
that,  far  beyond  the  great  waste  of  waters  there  \vas  a  Continent 
where  men  dwelt  in  savagery  and  paganism,  almost  discovered  flu- 
land  which  was  ultimately  found  by  another  Christian  adventurer, 
Columbus,  of  (ieuoa.  But.  it  is  historically  certain  that  the  Faith 
of  the  faithful  Irish  was  not  adequately  recognised  in  the  higher 
Government  of  the  Church.  The  strong  and  ultimately  faithless 
neighbour.  England,  stood  between  the  Cinderella  of  the  Church  and  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Christian  Empire.  So  far  as  honours  and  distinctions 
were  concerned,  few  of  them  reached  the  Island  of  the  Saints.  The 
showy  sister  intercepted  them.  From  the  institution  of  the  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals  England,  even  when  she  had  seceded  from  the 
Faith,  was  almost  continuously  represented,  and  always,  or  nearly 
always,  by  distinguished  Prelates  of  the  English  race.  For,  while  they  re 
mained  true  to  the  Faith,  the  few  English  gave  of  their  best  to  the  service 
of  the  Church.  Even,  when  the  Faith  was  dethroned  and  banned 
in  England,  the  faithful  lew  still  gave  their  choicest  gifts  of  genius  and 
devotion  to  the  exiled  Church  ;  and  thus  we  have  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Sacred  College  a  long  line  of  British  Cardinals.  Until  Paul  Cullen 
entered  the  great  Senate  of  the  Church  at  the  invitation  of  Pope  Pius 
IX..  no  Irishman  had  represented  his  martyr  nation  at  the  side  of  the 
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Holy  Father  :  and  since  then  two  only  have  be'.'ii  granted  that  high 
distinction.  Now,  tor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  by  the  design  of  Leo  XIII..  the  direct  successor  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  occupant  of  the  Primatial  See  of  Armagh,  sits  in  the  Sacred  College, 
and  has  been  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  Anomalous  as  these  circumstances  appear  to  be.  they  are 
not  recorded  here  otherwise  than  as  mere  historical  tacts.  The  Irish 
never  complained,  for  their  Bishops  and  pastors  were  never  moved 
by  the  legitimate  ambitions  of  the  faithful  servant  craving  for  out 
ward  signs  and  tokens  of  reward.  They  held  the  light  for  themselves 
and  their  people,  and  spread  it  abroad  in  the  dark  spots  of  the  earth 
for  the  love  of  souls,  the  service  of  God,  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom 
without  any  thought  of  honour  amongst  men  for  themselves,  as  citi/ens 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Church.  And  in  this  spirit  they  have  succeeded 
in  the  great  mission  which  they  have  imposed  upon  themselves.  If 
to-day  there  are  millions  of  Catholics  inhabiting  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  Bri tains  beyond  the  seas,  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  Irish  missionaries, 
ordained  and  unordained.  who  tied  from  famine  and  oppression,  in  their 
native  land.  In  the  darkest  moments  of  their  country's  calamities, 
they  still  kept  the  lamp  of  the  Faith  burning,  and  burning  brightly. 
\Yhen  they  landed  on  strange  shores  and  dwelt  amongst  strange  peoples, 
they  held  the  lamp  aloft  that  its  light  might  shine  amongst  the  men  who 
surrounded  them.  If  there  is  a  Catholic  Church  in  England  to-day,  or  in 
Australia,  it  is  because  of  the  faithful  and  almost  forgotten  Irish,  who  have 
restored  the  Church  in  England  and  erected  it  in  Australia.  To  Ireland 
English  Catholics,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  owe  their  deliverance 
from  political  oppression,  their  restoration  to  public  life  and  civic  independ 
ence.  And  Ireland  still  waits  for  even  a  vote  of  thanks.  To  this  day, 
Irishmen,  and  Irishmen  alone,  have  guarded  the  civic  and  religious  rights 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  from  their  places  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  F.mpire.  fulfilling  the  mission  transmitted  to  them  by  O'Connell 
the  Liberator.  The  Irish  priest,  at  the  altar,  still  teaches  the  Faith  in 
England  ;  and  the  Irish  poor,  in  slum  and  factory  of  the  great  towns, 
still  uphold  the  Church  in  Great  Britain.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
England  rests  upon  the  devotion  of  the  Irish  exile.  Catholic  Ireland  has 
indeed  returned  good  for  evil  and  in  a  generous  measure.  She  has  raised 
up  her  faithless  and  fallen  sister,  brought  her  back  to  the  sanctuary 
which  her  sins  of  worldiness  and  heresy  had  profaned,  and  led  her,  purified, 
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io  her  olden  place  in  the  household  of  the  Faith.  Passing  on  to  the 
relations  of  Leo  XIII.  with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  their  place  in 
his  great  Pontificate,  it  is  impossible'  lor  the  writer  of  this  biography 
to  refrain  from  reference  to  the  differing  positions  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland,  or  to  withhold  this  inadequate  tribute  to  the  fortitude  and 
the  great  charity  of  the  faithful  race  to  which  it  is  his  greatest  pride  to 
belong. 

Leo  XIII.  came  to  the  Papal  chair  at  a  time  when  the  relations  of  the 
Irish  people  with  the  English  Government  were  strained  and  antagonistic. 
The  situation  in  Ireland  during  the  crucial  period  which  followed  must  be 
treated  with  absolute  candour.  Except  as  a  province  of  the  Universal 
Church,  and  its  affairs  in  the  purely  religious  relation  to  the  Holy  See.  it  is 
probable  that  Leo  XIII.  knew  little  of  the  hi>tory  of  his  Irish  subjects  or 
their  political  and  agrarian  conditions.  One  great  Irishman  there  was  in 
Koine  whom  the  Pontiff  could  consult  on  any  statement  made  to  him 
touching  the  political  or  the  national  affairs  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  he 
was  Consignor  Kirbv.  of  the  Irish  College.  Xo  Irish  dignitary  of  the 
Church  held  a  place  at  the  Vatican.  There  was  no  Irish  Cardinal  of  the 
Curia.  Then-  were  those  near  the  person  of  the  Pope,  prelates  of  English 
birth  who  neither  understood  nor  sympathised  with  the  aspirations  of 
Catholic  Ireland.  They  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  terrible  agrarian 
position  ot  the  majority  ot  the  Irish  people,  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  of 
their  dire  poverty,  ot  their  hopeless  and  unrewarded  industry,  of  the 
hereditary  lei-ling  which  possessed  them  against  the  ownership  of  the 
soil,  by  aliens,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  Protestant  landlords 
who,  while  they  created  new  rights  tor  themselves,  morally  illegal  in 
their  origin  and  maintained  by  cruel  tyranny  and  oppression  and  backed 
by  all  the  forces  ot  English  law.  ignored  the  simplest  duties  of  property. 
Had  they  been  well  informed,  they  might  possibly,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Charity  of  the  Faith,  have  sympathised  with  the  struggles  of 
a  suffering  and  impoverished  Catholic  people  lighting  for  bare  sub 
sistence  on  their  own  soil.  Even  a  consideration  for  the  great  mission 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  without  any  element  of  pity  for  the  fearful  trials 
of  the  most  faithful  of  Catholic  peoples,  might  have  led  them  thus  far. 
For,  if  they  only  understood,  they  could  see  a  Catholic  nation  disappearing 
from  the  land  :  they  might  have  realised  that,  year  by  year,  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  oppressed  Catholics  were  flying  frc  m  their  Catholic  homes,  from  the 
mmediate  influence  of  the  Church,  from  the  ministrations  of  its  priest- 
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hood,  thousands  of  them,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear,  to  lose  their  faith, 
and  give  up  the  practice  of  their  religion,  amidst  irreligious,  almost  pagan 
surroundings  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  slums  of  the  English  cities  and 
towns  in  America,  in  Australia,  even  in  South  Africa.  Wherever  the 
Irish  Catholic  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  non-Catholic  populations  he  lived 
amongst  people  who  had  neither  religious  belief  nor  a  sense  of  morality 
as  it  is  inculcated  by  the  Catholic  Church.  As  to  England  itself,  it  is 
true  to  say  that  while  its  middle  and  upper  classes  remained  nominal 
Christians  of  a  heretical  Church,  the  labouring  classes,  amongst  the 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  of  whom  the  lot  of  the  exiled  Irish  Catholic 
was  cast,  had  little  or  no  religious  belief  whatever,  that  few  of  them  ever 
attended  Church,  chapel,  or  meeting  house;  to  most  of  them  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  was  abhorrent.  It  was  to  stay  this  denudation  of  the  land 
of  its  Catholic  people  and  to  preserve  those  who  remained,  that  both  the 
Home  Rule,  and  the  Land  League  agitations  were  founded.  The  Home 
Rule  movement  was  the  continuation  of  the  protest  of  generations  against 
alien  rule  and  re-iteration  of  the  demand  for  national  Self  Government, 
both  objects  which  Leo  XIII.  held  to  be  perfectly  legitimate.  The 
Land  League  was  organised  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  tenant 
occupiers  of  the  Irish  soil  against  the  rapacity  and  intimidation  of  the 
landlord  class  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  laws  which  enabled  the  landlords 
to  oppress  the  poor  with  impunity.  It  was  established  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Trade  Unions  in  England  which  are  perfectly  lawful  institutions 
for  the  protection  of  labour  against  illegitimate  action  by  capitalist 
employers.  Of  the  need  of  some  combination  amongst  the  tenantry 
there  can  be  little  question,  by  any  impartial  observer  of  the  conditions 
of  life  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  The  writer  perfectly  remembers  the 
formation  of  tie  League.  Its  constitution  contained  nothing  that  was 
objectionable  in  morals  or  in  any  other  way.  It  was  only  objectionable 
to  the  landlords.  After  a  time,  the  priests  and  most  of  the  bishops  gave 
either  adherence  or  sympathy  to  the  movement.  \Yith  the  consent  of 
their  bishops,  hundreds  of  priests  joined  the  League,  became  presidents 
of  the  branches,  and  the  local  leaders  of  the  people.  The  soundest 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  purest  patriotism  dictated  this  action  on  their  part. 
The  Irish  priest  is  of  the  people.  His  own  relatives,  his  parents,  his 
brothers,  his  sisters,  were  the  victims  of  the  vicious  and  absolutely  immoral 
land  system.  But  in  his  character  of  priest  he  was,  and,  thank  Heaven, 
still  remains,  the  guide  and  the  guardianof  the  people  who  form his'flock. 
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His  presence  at  the  local  branches  was  a  guarantee  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  movement  and  a  security  for  the  public  good  conduct  of  its  members. 
The  movement  grew  in  strength  till  it  overspread  the  whole  land  and  it 
became  formidable  to  the  oppressive  landlords.  No  doubt,  at  a  later 
stage  in  its  development,  the  original  plans  were  extended,  but  they 
were  extended  only  to  meet  new  circumstances.  The  tenants  refused' 
to  pay  unjust  rents  ;  most  of  them  were  unable  to  pay.  Hie  landlords, 
with  the  aid  of  the  civil  forces,  adopted  a  policy  of  wholesale  eviction. 
A  Coercion  Act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  landlords,  and  the 
people  under  the  leadership  of  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  built  homes 
for  the  evicted  tenants  and  subscribed  tor  their  maintenance.  Then 
came  the  "  Boycott  "  system,  whose  immediate  origin  does  not  concern 
this  narrative.  But  it  meant  that  the  people  resolved  to  hold  no  com 
munication  with  those  who  aided  the  landlords,  to  have  no  social  nor 
business  dealings  with  them.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that 
you  should  avoid  bad  company,  and  the  Irish  tenants  considered  the 
friends  of  landlordism  among  their  own  class,  very  bad  company  indeed. 
\Yhen  the1  leaders  of  the  people  were  evicted  from  Parliament,  the  right 
of  public  meeting  withdrawn,  the  exercise  of  citizenship  prevented  by 
military  and  police  forces,  the  people  thrown  out  of  their  homes,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  crime  was  committed.  But  such  crime  as  existed  in 
Ireland  was  nearly  altogether  due  to  the  agrarian  conditions.  It  was 
exaggerated  in  the  English  Press.  Then  came  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign,"" 
the  "  No  rent  Manifesto."  The  Manifesto  was  not  the  work  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  It  was  the  device  of  two  of  the  most  devoted  Catholics  in  the 
whole  Irish  movement.  John  Dillon  and  William  O'Brien,  than 
whom  the  Holy  See  has  no  more  faithful  subjects  in  the  world.  The 
"  Manifesto  "  advised  the  tenantry  to  pay  no  rents,  until  evicted  tenants 
were  reinstated  and  the  land  question  satisfactorily  settled.  It  pleased 
some  people  to  denounce  the  Manifesto  as  a  crime,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  certain  influential  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  who  belonged 
to  the  ranks  of  the  landlord  class  should  take  alarm.  In  Ireland  itself, 
there1  we're  many  good  Catholics  among  the  clergy  and  laity  who  thought 
the  programme  injudicious  and  extreme.  But  no  one  in  Ireland  de 
nounced  it  as  sinful  or  immoral,  except  the  landlords  and  their  adherents. 
The  advice  of  Rome  was  sought  by  the  English  Catholic  friends  of  the 
Irish  landlord  class,  in  all  good  faith,  for  the  idea  of  "  No  rent  "  appeared 
to  them  to  be  heresy  of  the  worst  kind.  They  did  not  remember  that 
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•'  rent  "  in  Ireland  was  accompanied  by  servitude,  and  that  "  rent  '• 
in  England  was  a  matter  of  free  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Of  the  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Pope  when  he  was  asked  to  condemn  the  Irish  movement  it  would  not 
be  profitable  in  these  pages  to  say  much.  Leo  XIII.  was  invited  to 
look  at  the  situation  in  Ireland  through  English  glasses.  Another  Pope, 
Nicholas  Breakspeare.  who  occupied  the  Holy  See  as  Adrian  IV.,  was 
unhappily  induced  to  take  a  similar  line  of  vision,  more  than  seven  centuries 
before,  by  an  English  Monarch.  Henry  II..  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  And  but  for  his  unlucky  consent,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  submit  an  Irish  social  and  political  question 
to  the  judgment  of  Leo  XIII. 

Apart  from  any  influence  that  may  have  been  exercised  at  the  Vatican 
from  English  sources,  there  were  grave  reasons  for  the  examination  of 
the  Irish  movement  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal 
McCabe.  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  did  not  approve  of  the  methods 
of  the  Land  League.  Archbishop  Croke.  of  Cashel,  who  had  served  the 
Church  in  Australia,  and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the 
Episcopate,  blessed  the  movement  and  energetically  promoted  it.  There 
still  remained  amongst  the  Irish  clergy  men  of  the  old  school,  represented 
in  his  time,  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  believed  in  moderate  agitation  and 
thorough  going  constitutionalism.  Those  of  whom  Dr.  Croke  was  the 
leader  in  the  Irish  Episcopate  and  the  priesthood  were  strict  constitu 
tionalists,  too,  but  they  favoured  vigorous  action  within  Parliament 
and  demonstrative  agitation  outside.  Attention  had  evidently  been  called 
to  these  divergencies  of  opinion  between  two  eminent  ecclesiastics,  and 
it  was  openly  alleged  that  the  great  anxiety  of  the  English  Government, 
supported  by  English  Catholics  of  high  social  position,  was  to  obtain  a 
decree  from  Rome  forbidding  bishops  and  clergy  from  taking  any  part 
in  Irish,  National,  or  Agrarian  politics.  Had  such  a  decree  been  issued 
by  Pope  Leo,  the  Irish  bishops  and  the  clergy  would  have  obeyed  it,  as 
indeed  they  had.  often  before,  reluctantly  accepted  rescripts  from  Rome, 
which  they  felt  were  founded  on  misrepresentation  of  facts  by  those 
opposed  to  the  views  of  Irish  political  leaders.  While  civic  freedom 
was  suspended  in  Ireland  by  the  suppression  of  the  agrarian  organisations 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  National  leaders,  an  expression  of  opinion 
was  obtained  from  the  Vatican  adverse  to  the  agitation,  or  rather  to 
some  of  its  alleged  methods.  Crimes  had  undoubtedly  been  committed 
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in  Ireland.     Bishops  and  priests  in  sympathy  with  the  National  movement 
were  particularly  solicitous  that  its  conduct  should  be  stainless.     The  Re 
script  from  Rome  was  certainly  condemnatory,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as 
a    pronouncement,    ex  cathedr.i.  from  the  Pontiff  on  a  matter  of  morals 
and  therefore  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.     It  simply  emphasised  the  common 
duty  of   observing  contracts   ami   condemned   the   repudiation   of    just 
obligations.     Too  much  was  made  of  it  by  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  cause, 
and  whether  justifiably  or  not,  the  idea  was  spread  abroad  that  its  issue 
was  altogether  due  to  English  influence.     It  was  employed,  but  not  by- 
Catholic  Nationalists,  in  an  attempt  to  alienate  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
the  Holy  See.  for  extremists  suggested  that  the  Pope  was  actually  second 
ing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  suppression  of  Irish  liberties.     An  examination 
of   the  Rescript   itself   was   sufficient    to   disprove   any   such    contention. 
The  Papal   Rescript,   if  it   had  been  intended  to  allay  the    agrarian 
movement,  did  not  fulfil  its  purpose.     The  Land  League,  though  nominally 
suppressed  by  the  English  Government,  still  remained,  the  only  difference 
being  that  instead  of  meeting  in  open  day  light  assembly  its  members 
gathered  in  secret  to  conduct  their  business.     Those  who  hoped  that  the 
condemnation  of  illegality  issued  by  Leo  XIII.  would  alienate  the  Irish 
Catholics    from   the   head   of   the   Church   were   mistaken.     The    people 
remained  as  staunch  Catholics  as  ever  and  became  stronger  Nationalists. 
They  perfectly  understood   that  the   Pope  did  not    intend  to  ban  their 
movement    or   condemn    their  aspirations.      They  only  read  the  Rescript 
as   an    expression    of   opinion    founded    on    suppository   facts   and   soon 
arrived  at   the  conclusion  that  the  Pontiff  had  been  deliberately  misin 
formed  by  some  body  or  other  as  to  the  facts  of  the  Irish  problem.     If 
a  reign  of  terror  existed  in   Ireland,  if  the  people  were  engaged  in  the, 
general  repudiation  of  contracts  morally  as  well  as  legally  binding,  and 
in  the  cruel  persecution  of  those  opposed  to  them  in  opinion,  then  the 
Rescript  from  Rome  would  have  been  absolutely  binding  on  the  consciences 
of  all  faithful  Catholics.      Many  of  the   Irish  bishops  and  hundreds  of 
the  priests  interpreted  the  Rescript  in  the  same  sense  as  Cardinal  Manning 
and  Monsignor  Persico,  who  hod  been  sent  to  Ireland  as  the  Special  Com 
missioner  of  the  Pope,  to  enquire  into  the  facts  of  the  Irish  situation. 
Monsignor  Persico,  who  was  soon  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate.  was  a  Fran 
ciscan  priest,  who  had  once  served  on  a  mission  in  London,  the  Franciscan 
Church  at  Peckham  which  is  built  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  and  whose 
congregation    is    composed    of    poor   Irish    exiles,   had    a   knowledge  of 
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the  Fnghsh  language  and  of  the  character  of  the-  Irish  people.  In 
entrusting  liiiu  with  a  mission  of  enquiry,  some  very  good  Catholics  held 
that  Pope  Leo  did  not  manifest  his  usual  sound  judgment,  for  it  was 
held  that  his  foreign  training  and  his  religious  life  did  not  supply  him 
with  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  men,  requisite  for  such  ;i  mission 
as  that  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  While  he  remained  in  Ireland 
he  \vas  accused  of  going  too  much  amongst  the  official  and  the  landlord 
classes,  too  little  amongst  the  priests  and  the  people.  As  it  turned 
•out  he  was  a  very  keen  observer  indeed.  For  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty 
it  \vas  necessary  that  he  should  obtain  the  opinions  of  landlords  and  of 
those  engaged  in  conducting  the  English  Governmental  system  in  Ireland, 
that  lie  should  study  for  himself  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
influence  of  the  popular  movement  in  its  operation.  It  was  his  business 
to  see  all  sides  and  to  report  impartially,  and  that  he  did  so  there  is  very 
little  doubt.  Fie  was  in  constant  communication  with  Cardinal  Manning, 
who.  though  he  had  no  association  with  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  knew  the 
Irish  question  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Irish  and  their  cause. 
Monsignor  Persico  found  that  the  land  system  in  Ireland  was  abominable 
in  character,  that  a  large  section  of  the  landlords  were  rapacious  tyrants, 
that  the  toilers  could  not  keep  the  landlords  and  themselves  out  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil,  that,  beyond  the  landlord  was  the  money-lender,  and 
beyond  both,  an  Alien  Government  protecting  the  upper  classes  in  their 
oppression  of  the  poor.  \Yherever  he  went  throughout  Ireland  he  was 
careful  to  impress  upon  those  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact  that  the  Holy 
Father,  in  any  action  which  he  might  take,  could  have  no  thought  except 
for  the  good  of  the  Irish  people,  as  Catholics  and  as  citizens.  The  complaint 
had  evidently  been  made  to  the  Pope  that  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests 
were  encouraging  the  people  in  resistance  to  the  law  and  in  methods 
of  violence  and  illegality  condemned  by  moral  precepts,  and  the  Pope 
was  altogether  within  his  rights  in  sending  a  trusted  delegate  to  Ireland 
to  enquire  into  the  political  relations  between  priests  and  people  and 
between  both  and  the  system  of  government  under  which  they  lived. 
The  Pontiff  did  not  assume  any  right  to  dictate  to  the  people,  either  in 
guidance  or  principles  of  their  political  action,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
condemn  their  claim  to  the  possession  of  their  own  soil  or  their  demand 
for  self  government.  Monsignor  Persico  was  in  communication  during 
his  mission  of  enquiry,  both  with  Cardinal  Manning  and  with  Archbishop 
Walsh,  then  newly  chosen  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  succession  to 
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Cardinal  McCabe.  The  selection  of  Dr.  \Yalsh  in  itself  indicates  the  real 
attitude  of  Leo  XIII.  towards  Ireland  and  the  Irish  question.  There 
was  much  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  \Yalsh  to  the  Archiepiscopal 
See,  because  he  was  known  to  be  an  ardent  sympathiser  with  the  Home 
Rule  movement  and  with  the  claims  of  the  Irish  peasantry  for  legal 
redress  of  their  grievances  against  the  landlords.  The  news  that  in 
fluential  English  personages  in  Rome  were  using  their  influence  to  prevent 
his  selection  inllamed  the  public  mind  of  Ireland  with  passion  and  with 
indignation,  and  the  result  was  awaited  with  strained  discontent  that 
such  interference  should  be  permitted,  even  in  the  smallest  degree.  The 
suspense  of  waiting  became  almost  unbearable,  when  it  was  at  last  an 
nounced  that  Pope  Leo  had  selected  Dr.  William  Walsh,  the  president 
of  Maynooth  College,  for  the  vacant  Archbishopric.  There  was  a  display 
of  jubilant  rejoicing  when  the  new  Archbishop  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Dublin  in  his  new  character.  His  carnage  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  by  the  people,  the  civil  dignitaries  welcomed  him  in  full  state, 
and  the  Tope  was  the  most  popular  personage  in  Ireland  for  the 
moment.  He  had  refused  to  listen  to  English  intrigues,  and  had 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Irish  people.  The  wisdom  displayed 
by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Walsh  marked,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the 
general  policy  of  the  Tope  towards  the  Irish  nation,  and  it  was  even 
remarked  as  significant  that  he  almost  invariably  approved  of  the 
choice  made  by  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  is  chiefly  composed  of  ecclesiastics 
who,  like  Cardinal  Logue  and  Archbishop  Walsh,  have  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  men  of  learning,  piety,  administrative-  ability 
and  full  of  sympathy  for  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  Monsignor 
Persico  seemed  to  have  been  greatly  guided  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  his 
way  of  looking  at  the  situation  in  Ireland.  Cardinal  Manning,  according 
to  his  biographer.  Mr.  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell.  who  has  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  Irish  aspirations,  was  particularly  anxious  that,  whatever 
Rome  decided  to  do,  should  be  done  through  the  Irish  bishops.  His 
suggestion  was  that  the  Irish  bishops  should  be  summoned  to  Rome, 
in  small  groups  at  a  time,  for  personal  consultation  with  the  Pontiff, 
and  to  learn  from  him  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
and  the  general  methods  employed  in  the  popular  movement,  and  that, 
after  all  the  bishops  had  seen  the  Holy  Father,  they  should  issue  a  joint 
pastoral  to  the  Irish  people  layingjdown  clearly  the  law  and  the  mind 
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of  tlu-  Church.  Monsignor  Persico  is  believed  to  have  follcwed  the 
suggestion  made  by  Cardinal  Manning,  and  to  have  been  much  surprised 
that  the  Rescript  was  issued  without  full  and  direct  consultation  with  the 

Irish    bishops. 

At  the  time,  a  national   subscription  was   on   foot   for  presentation 
of  a  fund  to  Mr.  Parnell   as   a  tribute   of  the  love  the  people  bore   their 
Protestant    leader     and    as     some     compensation     for     the      financial 
losses  he  had  incurred  by  his  devotion  to  their  cause.     It  was  alleged, 
in  Rome,  that  the  subscription  was  being  promoted  by  means  of  intimi 
dation,  that  in  fact,  for  fear  of  losing  their  influence  with  their  people, 
main-  priests  were  compelled  to  subscribe  against  their  will.      Believing 
in  these  representations,  the  Pope  allowed  to  be  issued  from  the  Vatican, 
but  not  from  himself  personally,  a  document  discouraging  the  Parnell 
Tribute.      In  the  matter  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  though  believing  that 
the  condemnation  was  founded  on  misrepresentations  made  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  had  nothing  before  them  but  the  plain 
duty  of  obedience.      The  discouraging   letter  about  the  Parnell  Tribute 
was  quite  another  matter.     People  and  priests  in  Ireland,  and  wherever 
the   Irish  dwelt  outside   their  own  land,   took  up  the  movement  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  letter  from  Rome  had  no  other  effect  than  to  stimu 
late  their  generosity.     The    tribute    reached    £40.000,    the    handsomest 
presentation  ever  made  by  a  people  in  tribulation  to  their  political  leader. 
The  K nglish  Parliament,  by  its  recent  legislation,  has  admitted  that  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  expressed  a  grievance,  and  that  the  landlords  were 
then  engaged  in   taking  from  the  tenantry  exorbitant  and  unjust  rents. 
Cardinal  Manning  very  succinctly  put  the  position  in  one  of  the  auto 
biographical    notes    quoted    by    his    biographer.     He    admits    that    the 
magistracy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  extends  over  politics,  and  that  the  Pope 
was  wit  hin  the  right  of  his  sacred  office  in  condemning  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
and  the  Parnell  Testimonial  if,  as  Pontiff,  he  found   in  them  anything 
morally  wrong.     "  But,"  says  Manning,  "  it  is  one  thing  to  be  morally 
right,  or  not  morally  wrong,  and  another  altogether  to  be  within  natural 
and  supernatural  prudence.     I  have  always  been  unable  to  think  certain 
of  these  acts  to  be  prudent."    (The  Cardinal  is  referring  to  the  condemna 
tion  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  among  other  Irstorical  acts  of  the  Holy 
See  such  as  the  Crusades  and  the  Armada.)    "  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the   event.      But   the   event   seems   to   have   pronounced   agamst   them- 
The  decree  of  Leo  XIII.  was  absolutely  true. "just,  and  useful  ;  but  in 
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the    abstract.      The    condition   of     Ireland    is    abnormal.      The    decree- 
contemplates  facts  which  do  not  exist.     The  political  condition  of  the 
world  is  not  contained  in  the  Deposit  (the  Deposit  of  Faith).     Pontiffs 
have  no  infallibility  in  the  world  of  facts,  except  only  Dogmatic.     And 
prudence  is  the  first  of  the  Cardinal  virtues.     Moreover,  facts  are  more 
-   known   and   more   safely  judged    on   the   spot.     How   can   such 
questions  of  fact  be  judiciously  decided  without  witnesses  and  with  docu 
ments  of  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  evidence.     It  would  seem 
to  me,  therefore,  that  the  magisteriiim  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  limited 
by  the  four  Cardinal  virtues,  of  which  prudence  is  the  first,  and  by  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  especially  by  the  gifts  of 'counsel  and 
wisdom.     When  theologians  say  that  the  Pope  may  err  as  a  man.  as  a 
private  theologian,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  not  as    Pontiff  defining    ex 
cathedra,  they  add.  in  Faith  and  Morals.     This  certainly  does  not  include 
all  questions  of  fact.     The  Plan  of  Campaign  is  not  a  Dogmatic  fact 
and  it  is  one  thing  to  declare  that  all  legal  agreements  are  binding,  and 
another  to  sax-  that  all  agreements  in  Ireland  are  legal.     I  know  no  more 
flagrant  example  in  history  of  the  axiom  sitmmitm  jus    sum, mi  injuria 
than  the  state  of  Ireland.     What  is  legally  just  is  morally  unjust,   and 
the  sanction  of  the  former  ought  to  have  been  followed  by  a  condemnation 
of  the  latter."     Again  in  another  auto-biographical  note  the  Cardinal 
alludes  to  the  subject,  and  after  describing  the  Irish  question.  Coercion 
exorbitant    rents,  etc.,  he    says,    '  The  case  of  Ireland  is  in  one  word.' 
The  rents  are  thirty-three  per  cent,  exorbitant.       They  are    legally  due. 
They  arc   morally  unjust.     To  refuse  to  pay  is  illegal.     The  landlords 
have  a  legal  right  to  distrain,  to  evict,  to  burn  the  houses  on  their  lands, 
to  call  in  police  and  soldiers.     All  this  is  legal.     But  it  is  morally  unjust.' 
,   summa   injuria!     Law,    order,    and    authority 'may    be 
maintained,  but  at  the  cost  of  violating  the  moral  justice  by  which  alone 
nations  are  governed."     No  Irish  bishop  has   put  the   Irish  case  in  a 
Hearer  light.    By  and  bye,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  came  to  a  fuller  comprehension 
of  the  whole  Irish  question.     As  they  in  their  turn  went  to  Rome  on 
their  canonical  visits  to  the  Pontiff,  the  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops 
were  able  to  keep  the  Pontiff  ait  courant  with  Irish  affairs  and  to  explain 
the   actual   condition  and   the  requirements  of  the  people.     We  know 
from  them  and  from  the  Parliamentary  leaders  who  have  visited  Rome 
and  been  received  in  audience  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  that,  with  increased 
knowledge,  the  Pontiff  gave  increased  sympathy  to  the  Catholic  people  of 
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the  \\VsternIsle,  and  that  he  has  over  and  over  again  assured  them  of  his 
deep  admiration  of  their  Faith  and  his  paternal  desire  for  their  prosperity. 
On  their  part,  the  Irish  people  forgetting  what  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  be 
a  hasty  condemnation  of  a  movement  for  amelioration,  have  signified  fre 
quently  in  Pilgrimages  to  Rome,  in  congratulatory  addresses,  in  dutiful 
recognition  of  the  benevolence  of  his  character,  their  faith  in  religion, 
their  veneration  for  his  august  person,  and  confidence  in  his  sympathy. 
No  greater  expressions  of  sincere  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Leo  came  from 
any  part  of  the  world  than  from  Catholic  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  FAITH  HY  THE  IRISH  ABROAD — THE  POPE  AND  THE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN- 
EPISCOPATE  -THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION — THE  THIRD  COUNCIL  OF 
BAETIMORE  —  ITS  DECREES  AND  THE  JOINT  PASTORAL  OF  THE  EPIS 
COPATE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE — THE  DANGERS  TO  LIBERTY- 
IRELAND  THE  PIONEER  OF  CATHOLICISM  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA 
AND  THE  PAPACY. 


TO  Ireland  and  her  circumstances,  under  Providence,  the  Church  is 
indebted  tor  a  great  extension  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  this 
extension  I.eo  XIII.\vas  called  upon  during  his  Pontificate  to  give  close 
attention  in  some  of  its  developments.  There  are,  roughly  speaking, 
some  twelve  millions  of  Knglish  speaking  Catholics  in  the  world  to-day, 
and  it  is  no  fanciful  computation  to  estimate  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
them  have  sprung  from  the  Irish  rare.  In  the.  United  States  of  America 
alone,  the  bulk  ot  the  great  Catholic  population  is  composed  of  either 
native  born  Irish  or  Irish  men.  women,  and  children  by  descent.  The 
Irish  emigration  to  the  United  States  dates  very  much  later  back  in 
modern  history  than  the  great  famine  of  1846-7.  It  began  in  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  and  Irish  Catholics  took  part  in  the  great  War  of  Inde 
pendence.  One  of  their  leaders  was  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carollston.  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  great  Republic,  and  thousands 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  were  amongst  the  rank  and  file.  The  emigration 
commenced,  chiefly  trom  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  intolerance  of 
the  members  of  the  Protestant  Plantations  of  Ulster  made  it  difficult 
for  the  mere  Irish  Catholics  to  live  in  peace  or  in  anything  like  prosperity. 
Therefore,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  emigrated  to  the  States 
and  there  founded  Catholic  communities,  especially  in  Maryland,  where 
there  already  existed  a  considerable  Catholic  population  of  old  settlers. 
By  and  bye.  the  Irish  came  in  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  driven 
trom  their  own  land  by  misery  and  oppression.  They  sought  refuge 
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in  the  towns  and  large  industrial  and  commercial  centres,  many  of  them, 
however,  taking  up  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  West.  From  other 
parts  of  Europe  also  came  thousands  of  Catholic  immigrants.  Germans, 
Italians,  Poles,  and  some  few  French,  so  that  to-day  the  United  States 
possess  more  Catholic  citizens  proportionately  than  any  other  non- 
Catholic  country,  except  perhaps  Germany.  The  religious  Government  of 
this  polyglot  multitude  had  for  many  years,  before  Leo  XIII.  became 
Pope,  engaged  all  the  resources  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
and  formed  one  of  the  problems  which  sometimes  -perplexed  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Irish  Exodus  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  refugees  were  not  completely  provided  for.  and,  after  its  primary 
establishment,  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  was  largely  extended  to  meet  the 
expanding  requirements,  until,  in  our  own  days,  we  have  seen  the  Episco 
pate  of  the  great  Republic  give  to  the  Church,  zeal  and  genius  in  the 
persons  of  such  great  prelates  as  Archbishop  Hughes.  Archbishop  Ireland, 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  all  men  of  Irish  blood. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  since  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  laid  by  the  appointment  of  Charles  Carroll's 
cousin,  a  Jesuit  priest,  as  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore  ;  and  the  appoint 
ment  was  made  at  the  request  of  George  Washington,  the  hrst  President 
of  the  new  Republic.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  Pontiffs  have  bestowed 
special  care  in  fostering  the  growth  of  Catholicism  in  the  States  and  in 
giving  the  Church  a  prestige  among  the  people  which  no  other  Christian 
body  can  claim.  Fortunately,  throughout  its  career  in  the  Republic  of 
the  West,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  privileged  to  avoid  all  serious 
conflict  with  the  established  civil  authorities.  During  the  latter 
years  of  Leo's  predecessor,  it  was  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  United  States  did  not  receive  as  much 
encouragement  as  their  great  scope  demanded.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Leo  XIII.  was,  from  the  beginning,  deeply  impressed  with  the  oppor 
tunities  of  spreading  the  Faith  amongst  English-speaking  races,  and 
had  imagination  enough  to  realise  its  great  potentialities.  In  the 
American  Republic  these  immense  possibilities  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  provided  for,  in  calling  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  the  North  American 
Continent  together  in  Plenary  Councils— that  is,  Councils  endowed  with 
lull  authority,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  See,  to  revise  and  improve 
the  organisation  of  the  Church  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  in  everything 
except  doctrines  and  morals,  which  are  the  sole  province  of  the  Holy 
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See  itself.  T\\-<)  such  Councils  had  been  held  in  the  time  of  Pio  Nono, 
and  Leo  XIII.  determined  to  summon  a  third,  in  the  year  1884.  During 
the  previous  year  man}7  of  the  American  Bishops  had  visited  Rome,  and 
had  been  received  by  the  Pope  in  special  audience,  at  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  \\vre  freely  discussed.  The  Holy  Father  learnt  from  the 
bishops  that  many  of  the  great  Capitalists  in  the  United  States  were 
members  ol  the  Catholic  Church,  mon  generally  of  humble  origin,  some 
ot  them  Irishmen  ;  others  belonging  to  various  nationalities  who,  by 
industry  and  good  fortune  combiiud.  had  amas-'ed  great  wealth,  and 
were  generous  in  doing  everything  possible  for  the  propagation  of  the 
I'aith.  in  helping  poor  minions  ;md  Diving  sometimes  lavishly  to  works 
ot  Charity.  But  though  the  American  millionaire  held  his  place  amongst 
the  Catholic  community,  the  bishops  represented  that  the  Church  in 
America  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  dollars  and  the'  cents  of  the  Irish 
and  other  Catholic  emigrants.  The  people  were  growing  in  material 
wealth  and  prosperity.  More  priests  were  needed,  and  the  services  of 
the  religious  Teaching  Orders  were  in  especial  demand.  There  was  a 
craving  tor  higher  education  under  Catholic  inlluences  among  the  well- 
to-do  Catholic  laity.  In  fact,  in  everything  concerning  the  teaching 
and  the  ministrations  ot  religion  in  the  United  States,  the  need  was 
organisation  and  personal  influence,  racy  of  the  soil.  These  were  some  of  the 
considerations  which  induced  Pope  I.eo  to  summon  the  third  Plenary 
Council  ot  the  United  States.  The  Archbishops  of  the  North  American 
Republic  went  to  Rome  in  November.  iXNjj.  at  the  particular  call  of  the 
Holy  Father  tor  consultation  in  preparation  for  the  contemplated  Council. 
Cardinal  McCloskey,  the  Archbishop'oi  NVw  York,  would,  in  virtue  of  his 
position,  have  led  the  deputation  to  Rome,  and  would  have  been  ap 
pointed  to  the  presidency  of  tin:  Council.  But  he  was  old  and  infirm, 
and  was  therefore  excused.  The  Holy  Father  nominated  Archbishop 
Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  preside  and  to  represent 
the  Holy  See  at  the  Council.  As  would  have  been  done  in  the  case  of 
an  /Fcumenical  Council  of  the  Church,  preliminary  conferences  were  held 
to  formulate  the  order  of  business  and  the  character  of  the  questions  to 
be  discussed  :  and  on  Sunday,  the  oth  of  November,  1884,  Baltimore, 
the  capital  of  Maryland,  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  impressive  ecclesias 
tical  splendour  never  before  presented  on  American  soil.  The  Pope, 
who  had  presented  the  Archbishops  with  a  full  length  portrait  of  himself 
to  be  hung  in  the  Council  Hall,  was  the  first  to  congratulate  the 
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assembling  Prelates,  and  caused  Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  Papal  Secretary  of 

State,  to  send  his  Apostolic  blessing  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Plenary  Council  ; 
and  in  reply  the  Bishops,  through  Archbishop  Gibbons,  replied  :  "  Eighty- 
three  Prelates  assembled  in  Council  return  thanks  to  your  Holiness, 
and  assure  you  of  their  dutifulness  and  devotion."  Eighty-three  Pre 
lates  !  Why.  England  itself,  when  her  people  were  Catholic  from  John 
o'  Groats  to  Land's  End.  could  never  present  such  a  gathering  of  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  Of  the  deliberations  of  the  American  Prelates  in  Council 
an  official  record  has.  as  is  usual,  been  kept.  The  result  of  these  delibera 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  a  joint  Pastoral  issued  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  which  lasted  until  the  yth  of  December.  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  refer  particularly  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  previous  Plenary  Councils  held.  The  extension  of 
Catholicity,  the  multiplication  of  Catholic  institutions,  the  enlargement 
of  the  occupied  territories,  such  as  bringing  within  the  Government  of 
the  Church  "  the  land  of  the  far  West  that  once  was  desolate  and  im 
passable,"  but  which  "  through  God's  providential  mere.)'  now  rejoices 
and  nourishes  like  the  lily  "  ;  the  fact  that  "  the  wilderness  had  ex 
changed  its  solitude  for  the  hum  of  busy  life  and  industry,  and  the  steps 
our  missionaries  and  Catholic  settlers  have  invariably  either  preceded 
or  accompanied  the  Westward  progress  of  civilisation  "  ;  that  "  forests 
had  given  way  to  cities,  where  Catholic  temples  re-echo  the  praises  ot 
the  Most  High  "  ;  made  it  both  wise  and  expedient  that,  as  the  Fathers 
phrased  it,  the  legislation  of  the  previous  Councils  should  be  examined. 
The  decrees  relating  to  discipline  are  not  of  general  public  importance, 
inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  methods  of  Church  government.  But  in  the 
schema  for  the  Council,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Pope:  himself,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  were  directed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
novel  theories  of  life  and  government  which  had  been  introduced  into 
society,  and  the  dangerous  doctrines  which  had  been  promulgated  ever 
since  the  partial  revolt  of  Dollinger  and  his  friends  against  the  decrees 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  These  are  briefly  defined  by  the  bishops  as 
"  materialism,  or  the  denial  of  God's  power  to  create,  to  reveal  to  man 
kind  His  hidden  truths,  to  display  by  miracles  His  mighty  power  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  work  of  His  hand."  These  errors  were  condemned, 
at  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  condemnation  was  reiterated  by  the 
Council  of  Baltimore.  The  Catholics  of  America  are  further  warned 
against  the  teachers  of  scepticism  and  unbelief  who  were,  and  still  are' 
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at  work  in  their  midst.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  declared  that,  in- 
the  United  States,  the  heralds  of  unbelief  were  attempting  to  mould  the 
minds  of  the  young  in  the  American  colleges  and  seats  of  learning  ;  that 
they  were  also  actively  working  amongst  the  masses  ;  that  the  rapid 
spread  of  false  civilisation  hiding  its  foulness  under  the  name  of  enlighten 
ment,  involving  as  it  does  "  the  undisguised  worship  of  Mammon,  the 
anxious  search  after  every  ease,  comfort,  and  luxury  for  man's  physical' 
well-being,  the  all-absorbing  desire  to  promote  his  material  interests, 
the  unconcern,  or  rather  contempt,  for  those  oi  his  higher  and  better 
nature  :  and  that  out  of  all  this  must  grow  heartless  materialism,  which 
is  the  best  soil  to  receive  the  seeds  of  unbelief  and  invligion."  Having 
thus  pointed  out  the  dangers,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  indicate  results. 
'  The  first  thing  to  perish."  they  exclaim,  "  will  be  our  liberties.  For 
men  who  know  not  (iod  nor  religion  can  never  respect  the  inalienable 
rights  which  man  has  received  from  his  Creator.  The  State  in  such  case 
must  become  a  despotism,  whether  its  power  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  many."  This  is  a  full  and  an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  con 
nection  between  true  religion  and  true  liberty.  But  the  Fathers,  in 
structed  as  they  were  by  Leo  XH1.  through  their  Archbishops,  go  one 
bold  step  further.  It  had  been  taught  in  America  that  allegiance  to 
the  Catholic  Church  was  incompatible  svith  allegiance  to  the  Republic. 
"  A  Catholic,"  they  say.  "  finds  himself  at  home  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  been  constantly  exercised  on  behalf 
oi  individual  rights  and  popular  liberties.  And  the  right-minded  Ameri 
can  nowhere  finds  himself  more  at  home  than  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
lor  nowhere  else  can  he  breathe  more  freely  that  atmosphere  of  divine 
truth  which  alone  can  make  him  Iree.  We  repudiate  with  equal  earnest 
ness  the  assertion  that  we  need  to  lay  aside  any  of  our  devotedness  to 
our  Church  to  be  true  Americans,  and  the  insinuation  that  we  need  to 
abate  any  of  our  love  for  our  country's  principles  and  institutions  to  be 
faithful  Catholics."  It  appears  to  have  been  argued  that  because 
Catholics  hold  that  there  is  no  power  but  from  God,  they  must  then 
be  inimical  to  a  Republican  form  of  Government  ;  and  the  bishops  in 
Council  reply  that  they  believe  that  their  country's  heroes  (at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution)  were  the  instruments  of  the  Gcd  of  Nations  in  estab 
lishing  this  home  of  freedom.  ;'  To  both  the  Almighty  and  his  instru 
ment  we  look  with  grateful  reverence.  The  spirit  of  American  free 
dom,"  they  continue,  "  is  not  one  of  anarchy  or  of  licence.  Tt  essentially7-' 
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involves   love   of   order,    respect    for    rightful   authority,  and    obedience 
to  just  laws.     There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  most  liberty-loving 
American  which  could  hinder  his  submission  to  the  Divine  Authority  of 
our  Lord,  or  the  like  authority  delegated  by  Him  to  His  Apostles  or  to 
His  Church."     At  the  time,  no  doubt,  the  issue  of  this  joint  Pastoral- 
addressed,  as  it  is.  in  its  essence  to  non-Catholics  and  to  Catholics  in  the 
United   States — created    a    very    considerable   sensation.     But,    on    the 
whole,  it  was  enthusiastically  received  by  those  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     It  declared  to  non-Catholic  Americans,  from  whatso 
ever  nationality  they  may  have  originally  sprung,  that  the  Church  was 
the  promoter  and  the  Protectress  of  true  human  freedom.     There  were 
some  who  afterwards  raised    theological  discussions   on    the  point,  who 
held  that  there  was  too  much  Americanism    in    the  declaration  of  the 
Council  of  Baltimore  ;    but,  as  was  afterwards  seen,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  were  only  fulfilling  the  strict   instruction  they  had  received  from 
Pope  Leo  himself.  -  The  declaration  of  fealty  to  the   Republic  and  of 
reverence  for  its  great  founders  was,  at  all  events,  opportune.     Tt  dissi 
pated  all  public  misinterpretations  of  the  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  vindicated  the  claim  of  the  humblest  Catholic 
to  be  considered  as  true    a   patriot  as  was  George  Washington  himself, 
or  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollstown,  or  the  Jesuit  Bishop  who  had  been  the 
friend   and  secretary  of  Benjamin   Franklin.     In   acting  on   the   Papal 
instructions,    the    Bishops    at    Baltimore    at    once    placed    the    Catholic 
Church  of  the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  other  religious 
bodies  within  the  Republic,  and  taught  men  to  look  to  its  accredited 
representatives  for  light  and  leading  in  all  the  preplexing  moral  problems 
which  beset  the  path  of  civ'lised  Government,  and  to  its  members  for 
examples  of  good  citizenship.     Prestige  was  undoubtedly  given  to  the 
Catholic   body,   as  was  afterwards  shown  by  the   courtesies  exchanged 
between  the  Pontiff  at  Rome  and  the  President  at  Washington.     When 
President  Cleveland  presented  to  the  Pope  a  beautifully-bound  copy  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  he  recognised  that  the 
spiritual  influence  of  Leo  over  his  Catholic  subjects  made  for  civil  allegi 
ance  and  the  highest  ideals  of  good  government. 

Out  of  the  review  of  the  Catholic  situation  in  the  United  States  emerged 
a  few  other  subjects  for  consideration  by  the  Holy  See.  The  question 
of  University  education  for  Catholics  was  an  immediate  outcome.  It  was 
.not  a  new  one.  The  problem  of  Catholic  higher  education  in  countries 
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governed  by  Protestant  ideas  had  been,  and  remains,  a  disturbing  topic. 
Tt  is  unsettled  in  Ireland,  a  Catholic  country  ruled  by  an  outside  Pro 
testant  Government.  In  the  United  States  where  the  President  is  not  com 
pelled  to  make  any  declaration  against  the  faith  of  any  section  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  no  restrictions  existed  which  barred  the  way  to  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Catholic  University.  Archbishop  Gibbons  had  long  advo 
cated  the  foundation  of  such  an  institution.  But  the  general  view  held 
by  him  and  by  his  Episcopal  colleagues  was  that  if  it  were  done  at  all  the 
creation  of  a  Catholic  University  in  the  United  States  must  be  exceedingly 
well  done.  And  so  it  was.  A  young  Catholic  lady  of  wealth  opened  a 
hind  tor  the  purpose  by  subscribing  {60.000.  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  a 
banker,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  contributed  to  the  Irish  National 
movement  in  America,  subscribed  £10,000,  and  other  Catholics  of  means 
men  ot  all  nationalities,  senl  in  their  hundreds  and  their  thousands  of 
dollars.  Ultimately,  a  fund  almost  sufficient  lor  launching  the  University 
on  an  adequate  scale  was  torthcoming.  and  the  first  steps  towards  its 
establishment  were  taken.  Pope  Leo  and  the  American  Episcopate 
were  in  constant  communication  on  the  whole  subject.  It  was  settled 
that  the  Catholic  University  of  the  United  States  should  be  located 
near  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  site  at  Washington  was 
selected.  When  the  project  had  been  sufficiently  advanced,  Leo  XIII. 
sent  a  Rescript  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  which  he  distinctly 
laid  it  down  that  the  University  should  be  maintained  by  American 
mone.y.  and  that  all  its  faculties  should  be  under  the  direction  of  Ameri 
can  Professors,  so  far  as  might  be  possible.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  Catholic-  University  at  Washington  is  really  a  Papal  Institution. 
The  Rector  was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  who  selected  a  distinguished 
Irish  scholar  and  Ecclesiastic.  Monsignor  Keane.  for  the  post,  and  the 
great  institution  ot  the  higher  culture  in  the  States  was  inaugurated 
with  dignified  ceremony,  the  Pope's  special  representative  and  delegate 
Apostolic  to  the  United  States  being  present.  Adding  to  the  favours 
conterred.  which  no  doubt  were  meant  to  present  the  Church  to  the 
American  people  in  its  full  state,  the  Pope  determined  to  make  what 
was  at  first  a  temporary  expedient,  a  permanent  institution,  and  he 
thereiore  created  an  Apostolic  Delegation  at  Washington,  and  appointed 
his  friend.  Archbishop  Satolli,  as  first  delegate.  The  Delegation  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Nunciature.  A  Nuncio  is  accredited  to  the 
Chief  ot  the  State  to  which  he  may  be  sent,  but  an  Apostolic  Delegate 
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is  confined  in  his  duties  to  the  survey  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  He 
is.  in  fact,  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  Catholic  community  in  a  non-Cath 
olic  State.  Hut  in  the  American  Republic  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
who  is  always  received  at  the  "  White  House,"  the  Presidential  Palace 
at  Washington,  on  almost  the  same  terms  as  the  Ministers  or  Am 
bassadors  from  foreign  Courts,,  had  also  the  authority  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  on  matters  concerning  the  welfare  and  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  United  States  does  not 
make  treaties  nor  concordats  with  the  Pope,  who  at  Washington  is  not 
recognised  as  a  temporal  Sovereign,  but,  when  occasion  requires,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  is  enabled  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  views  of  the  Holy  Father.  Thus 
the  Holy  See  is  practically  more  directly  represented  at  Washington  than 
at  the  Court  of  King  Edward  VII.,  but  then  there  are  more  Catholic 
citizens  in  the  United  States  than  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Not  quite  analogous  to  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church 
n  the  United  States,  the  condition  of  Catholicism  in  Canada  also  de 
manded  the  early  attention  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  It  is  not  necessary  to" 
remind  any  ordinary  reader  that  Canada  was,  once  upon  a  time,  the 
Catholic  colony  of  Catholic  France,  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  the 
inhabitants  are  Catholics  descended  from  the  original  French  settlers, 
and  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  Irish  Catholics  enjoying  the  citizen 
ship  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  Irish  Catholics  and  French  Catholics 
have  been  amongst  its  statesmen,  and  a  French  Canadian,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  is  now  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  But  in  Canada,  since 
difficulties  arose  a  lew  years  ago,  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  the  local  Governments  passed 
education  laws,  which,  had  they  been  established  in  their  entirety, 
would  have  abolished  Catholic  influence  in  elementary  schools'. 
In  Canada,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  Catholics  had  huilt  their 
own  denominational  schools,  and  they  shared  in  the  educa 
tion  rate  as  other  denominations  did.  The  Canadian  plan  of  pre 
serving  denominational  teaching  without  interfering  with  the  educa 
tional  rights  of  the  undenominationalists,  was  simple  in  the  extreme. 
A  general  rate  was  levied,  but  the  ratepayer  had  the  right  of  saving 
to  what  particular  denomination,  if  he  were  a  denommationahst.  he  desired 
his  rating  contribution  to  be  allocated.  The  policy  in  Manitoba  and 
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the  North-West  sought  to  alter  all  this,  to  establish  purely  State  educa 
tion   without   religious  teaching.     The  Catholic  Episcopate  of  Canada, 
naturally  and  rightly,  called  upon    the  Catholic    population  to  oppose 
the    new    departure    in    educational    policy.     The    education    question 
became   the  great    bone  of  contention   in  a  General   Election,   and  the 
Catholics  were  beaten  in  the  contest.     In  this  emergency  the  Pope  was 
appealed  to.     He  could  not  allow  the  Catholic  youth  of  Canada  to  be 
educated  under  purely  secular  influences,  and  the  withdrawal  of  State 
aid.   the   imposition   placed  on   the  Catholics  of   bearing  all   the   burden 
in  the  education  of    their  children,  would  have  been  a  heavy  one  indeed. 
Neither   the  Provincial  Governments   nor   the   Catholic    Hierarchy   could 
see  any  way  to  an  immediate  solution.  The  Pope  appointed  an  Apostolic 
Delegation  to  Canada,  and  ultimately  through  the  influence  and  media 
tion  ot    the  Apostolic    Delegate  a   unnliis   rircndi  was  found.      Sir  Wilt  rid 
Laurier.  it  will   he  remembered,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Europe,  was  re 
ceived  in  audience  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  with  just  as  much  condescension 
as  it  lu-  had  been  a  Catholic  Prince,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Catholic 
Prime  Minister  of  a  non-Catholic  State  who  had  been  so  received  during  his 
Premiership.     Sir  Charles  (, avail   Duffy,  once  Premier  of  the  Australian 
Colony  ot  Victoria,  had  had  an  audience  ot  Pope  Leo.  as  he  had  ot   Pope 
Pius  IX..  but  on  neither  occasion  was  he  acting  Premier.       So,  too.  Sir 
|ohn   O'Shannessy.   one   ot    the    first     apostles    of     Self-government     for 
the  Australian  Colonies,   born  a  Catholic  peasant  in  Tipperary,  an  Aus 
tralasian   Premier  in  the  end.  had  also  been  received  at  the  Vatican,  and 
been    lavoured    by    the    Apostolic    benediction.     It   so    happens    that    in 
this  our  day.  all  the  English-speaking  nations  of  the   world   are.    thanks 
to  the   Pontifical  action  of  Leo  XI II.,  represented  in  the  Sacred  College 
of  Cardinals— Ireland  by  Cardinal  Logue.  England,  until  his  recent  death, 
by  Cardinal  Vaughan.  the  United  States  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  Canada 
by  Cardinal  Tachereau,  and  Australia  by  Cardinal  Moran.    By  and  bye,  the 
British  Empire  will,  perhaps,  be  represented  in  the  Senate  of   the  Church, 
more  fully  than    any  non-Catholic  State  in  the  world,  and  that  recogni 
tion  will  be  a  tribute  not  merely  to  the  toleration  extended  to  the  Catholic 
religion  within  the  Dominions  of  King  Edward  VII.,  but  to  the  beneficent 
iniluence  of  the  Catholic  Church  among  English-speaking  races. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 


LEO  XIII.  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  AFRICA — THE  RE-ORGANISATION  OE 
THE  CHURCH  IN  AFRICA — ARCHBISHOP  LAVIGERIE  OF  ALGIERS — HIS 
SPLENDID  PHILANTHROPY — HIS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HORRORS  OF 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE— LE()'S  RECOGNITION  OF  HIS  SERVICES — THE 
PONTIFICAL  COMMISSION  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  AS  THE  EMANCIPATOR  OF 
THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  -RE-ERECTS  THE  ANCIENT  DIOCESE  OF  CARTHAGE 
AS  THE  PRIMATIAL  SEE  OF  THE  DARK  CONTINENT — LAVIGERIE  CREATED 
PRIMATE  OF  AFRICA  AND  CARDINAL — -RECEPTION  BY  THE  POPE  OF 
AFRICAN  MISSIONARIES  AND  RANSOMED  NEGROES,  SELECTED  FOR  THE 
PRIESTHOOD — AUTHORISES  CARDINAL  LAVIGERIE  TO  CONDUCT  A 
CRUSADE  FOR  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SLAVE — HIS  ENCYCLICAL 
TO  THE  EPISCOPATE  OF  BRAZIL,  CALLING  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  ABOLI 
TION  OF  SLAVERY — •"  LEO  THE  EMANCIPATOR  OF  THE  SLAVES." 


THE  modern  world  has  not  fully  recognised  the  alarming  fact 
that  human  slavery  still  exists,  and  in  many  forms.  It  exists  in  the 
factory,  the  mines,  the  workshops,  and  therefore  Leo  XIII.  has  frequently 
called  on  the  world  and  its  men  of  action  and  of  influence  to  assist  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  masses  in  civilised  countries.  But  human  bondage 
in  its  worst  forms  still  existed,  and  in  an  intense  degree  in  parts  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America.  The  manumission  of  the  slave  is  one  of  the 
Corporal  works  of  Mercy  taught  by  the  Church  as  Christian  duties,  especi 
ally  for  those  who  aim  at  Christian  perfection.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was,  there 
fore,  only  following  the  mission  of  the  Church,  by  putting  into  active 
operation  when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave  and  gave  his  wholesoul  to 
the  modern  crusade  against  the  slave  trade,  whieh  he  did  much  to  initiate 
and  a  great  deal  to  promote.  One  of  Pope  Leo's  first  great  works  was  the 
direct  interest  and  aid  he  gave  to  the  organisations  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Faith  and  the  stimulus  which  his  example  and  paternal  care  provided 
had  its  immediate  effect  in  the  work  of  the  Propaganda.  By 
his  command  the  Propaganda  collected  all  the  information  that  could 
be  gathered  on  the  conditions  and  the  extent  of  the  slave  trade  in  Africa 
andjrequent  reports  giving  the  details  collected  by  missionaries  on  the 
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spot  were  presented  to  the  Holy  Father.  When  the  various  European 
powers  holding  territory  in  Africa  or  claiming  influence  on  the  Dark 
Continent  determined  to  hold  a  conference  to  consider  the  best  means 
for  the  suppression  of  human  slavery  in  Africa,  and  especially  within 
their  own  African  dominions,  and  as  far  as  might  be  possible  outside 
them.  The  conference  was  held  at  Berlin,  for  the  young  German  Emperor 
was  anxious  for  the  eclat  of  being  a  leader  in  the  new  abolition  movement. 
The  powers  represented  were  England,  France.  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland.  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  Turkey.  The  Pope  could 
not  be  represented  because  he  was  not  a  temporal  Sovereign  and  because 
he  held  no  territory  in  Africa,  though  he  had  anticipated  the  action  of 
the  powers  by  erecting  Carthage  into  an  Archiepiscopal  See,  and  con- 
terring  the  Cardinalate  on  Monsignor  Lavigerie.  the  Archbishop  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  mission  for  the  redemption  of  the  slave  from  bondage. 
Yet  tlu1  German  Emperor  sought  the  counsel  ot  the  Pope  and  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  His  Holiness  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  part 
in  the  great  movement.  For  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  slave  trade 
in  Africa  laid  before  the  conterence  the  representatives  of  the  powers 
were  directly  indebted  to  the  Pope  and  the  congregation  of  the  Propa 
ganda. 

The  Pope   had    no  armed    forces    to   employ  in  Africa  or   elsewhere. 

or  he  would  have  been  justified  in  using  military  measures.  Had  Europe 
been  but  wholly  Catholic  and  Christian,  the  Pontiff  would  have  been 
entitled  to  preach  a  crusade  and  give  his  benediction  to  a  European  army 
of  deliverance,  just  as  his  predecessors  had  done  in  the  crusades  against 
th  '  Saracens  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  places  Irom 
tlu;  hands  of  the  Infidels.  However,  other  times  and  other  men  demanded 
othei  means  to  meet  contingencies.  Eeo  XIII.  fully  measured  the  new 

ituation  in  the  slave  trade,  and  fully  understood  the  degree  of  sincerity 

o  be  attached  to  the  deliberations  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Powers 
at  the  Berlin  conference.  While  they  talked  and  waited  upon  eventu 
alities,  the  Pontiff  took  action,  more  effective  action  than  any  of  the 
Powers  had  ever  contemplated.  The  Berlin  conference  was  held  in  the  year 

ISS4-85,  but  for  some  years  previously  the  agencies  of  the  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pope,  had  been  engaged  in  philanthropic  measures 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  the  slave.  Monsignor  Lavigerie  was  Pope 
Leo's  Special  Commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in 
Africa.  It  was  the  object  to  which  that  great  Priest  and  Prelate  had 
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devoted  his  lite  from  his  early  manhood,  when  he  consecrated  himself 
to  the  redemption  of  the  slave  from  bondage.     Charles  Martial  Allemand 
Lavigerie  was  some  fifteen  years   Pope  Leo's  junior  in  age,  for  he  was 
born  at  Bayonne,  in  October,  1825.     He  was  admitted  to  the  Priesthood 
in  1840.  having  previously  gone  through  a  distinguished  academic  course. 
By  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  various  attainments,  he  seemed 
marked  out  for  the  life  of  a  great  preacher,  teacher,  and  man  of  science,  for 
the  pulpit  and  the  study  or  the  collegiate  hall,  rather  than  the  mission 
ary     field.     It  was  ordered  otherwise.      A  society  had  been  established 
in  France  for  the  extension  of  the  Faith  in  the  Fast,  and  Lavigerie  was 
appointed  to  collect  funds  for  its  purpose.      He  was  sent   from  diocese 
to  diocese  to  preach  charity  sermons,  and  his  eloquence  obtained  hand 
some  results.     In  1861  occurred  the  terrible  massacres  of  Christians  in 
the  Lebanon,  which  aroused  the  horror  and  the  indignation  of  every 
civilised  country.     In   France.   England.    Ireland,   and   other  countries, 
a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  and  survivors,' 
and  a  fund  of  over  two  millions  of  francs  was  speedily  collected.     Lavigerie 
was  selected  as    almoner,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lebanon  to  administer 
the  fund  to  the  best  of  his  discretion.     In  Damascus  he  found  a  scene  of 
terrible   desolation.      'The   Christian    quarter,"    he   said,    "which    was 
so  separate  as  almost  to  constitute  a  distinct  town,  was  formerly  com 
posed  of  2.000  houses  containing  30.000  inhabitants.     There  were  also 
various   churches   and   religious   houses,    belonging   to   the   Franciscans 
the  Lazarists,  and  the  Sisters  of  Chanty.      Of   these   30,000   Christians 
a  large  number  had  either  been  put  to  death  in  their  own  houses  or 
else  overtaken  and  killed  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape.     Their 
dwellings  had  been  all  levelled  to  the  ground,  so  that  not  even  a  shed 
was  left  standing.     Everything  that  possessed  the  slightest  value  had 
been  carried  off,  all  the  woodwork,  the  hinges  of  the  doors,  the  very 
bolts  and  bars  having  disappeared.     We  ascended  to  the  summit  of  a 
minaret,   which   had   been   religiously  spared   by   the   fanatics,   and   we 
thus  obtained  a  bird's  eve  view  of  this  picture  of  desolation.  '  I  should 
have  imagined  that  the  city  had  been  visited  by  an  earthquake    for  it 
was  impossible   to   make   out   even   the   direction   of   the   streets.       As 
to    the   innumerable   and   nameless   atrocities   which   were   perpetrated 
upon  helpless  women,  children,  and    aged    men.  they  have  been  dwelt 
upon  at  length  m  the  public  journals,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
Five  or  six  months  after  the  massacres  took  place',   about  six 
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hundred  Christian  women  remained  still  in  the  harems,  or  in  Bedouin 
tents,    it    being  impossible   to    discover   their   whereabouts."     This   ex 
perience  of  Lavigerie's  was  terrible  enough,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the 
horrors   he  was  destined  to  witness,  in  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
fanatic  Mahommedan  Arab  slave  dealers  in  Africa.    Ab-el-Kader,  the  great 
Arab  patriot,  was  the  protector  of  the  Christians  against  his  own  people, 
and  Lavigerie  visited  him  to  thank  him  for  his  efforts,  but  for  which  the 
massacre  might  have  been  still  more  extensive.     On  his  return  to  France 
from  this  mission.  Father  Lavigerie  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  from  Napoleon  III.,  and  deserved  it.     Thus  at  thirty-five  years 
ot   age   Lavigerie  had  given  premonitions  of  the  distinction  in  philan 
thropy  which  marked  his  life.     He  became  a  Prelate  of  the  Papal  house 
hold,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Nancy,  and  within  a 
few  vears  translated  as  Archbishop  to  the  See  of  Algiers.     Thus  began 
his  first  direct  connection  with  the  African  missions  and  the  slave  trade. 
His   mission   as   liberator  of   the  slaves   was   greatly  influenced  by  the 
African  traditions  of  Christianity.     For  these  he  had  an  immense  attach 
ment    and   enthusiasm.     In    his    very    first    pastoral    as    Archbishop    of 
Algiers,  he  is  full  of  the  subject.     "  What  are  those,"  he  asks,  "  of  Car 
thage.  Hippo,  and  Utica.  of  Scipio.  Hannibal,  Marius,  Cato,  Ingurtha, 
and  C;esar  ?       But  for  us  who  are  Christians  there  exist  memories  of  a 
far  more  hallowed  nature,  sacred  memories  of  the  heroes  of  our  Faith, 
of  their  courage,  their  genius,  and  their  sanctity.     Grand,  indeed,  was 
the  Church  of  Africa,  with  her  seven  hundred  Bishops,  her  innumerable 
churches,   her  monasteries,  her  doctors  !     Her  soil  was  saturated  with 
the  blood  of 'martyrs  ;  the  whole  Church  rejoiced  to  listen  while  a  Cyprian 
and   an   Augustine  unfolded    doctrines    and   dogmas  ;    in  the  hour  of 
persecution  the  courage  of  her  delicate  maidens  surpassed  that  of  hardy 
and  intrepid    men  :    the   grottoes    of   her   mountains   and   the   oases   of 
her  deserts  were   perfumed  by  the  virtues    of    her    solitaries,    and   she 
stirred  up   the    admiration   and   excited    the   holy  enmity  of  the  entire 
universe.       Too  soon,  alas  !  "  he  exclaims,  "  were  these  days  of  triumph 
followed  by  days  of  mourning,  since  Christian  Africa  was  destined  to 
be  as  celebrated  for  her    misfortunes  as  she  had  been  for  her  virtues 
and  the  talents  of  her  children.     Why  hast  thou  fallen,  great  and  illus 
trious   Church  5     Wherefore  have   the  stories  of   thy  sanctuaries   been 
scattered   and    dispersed  ?     In    what    manner   hast    thou    incurred   the 
wraHi  and  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  become  the  object  of  compassion 
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to  the  whole  Christian  work!  ?  "  These  brief  extracts  interpret  the 
great  and  fervid  enthusiasm  of  the  man  and  his  life.  He  saw  himself 
as  the  sacerdotal  successor  of  all  the  great  historical  personages  who 
had  lived,  but  had  failed  to  deliver  Africa  from  her  bondage  ;  of  St. 
Louis,  of  Charles  V..  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Ximenes,  of  John  of  Por 
tugal,  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  saints  and  heroes.  To  paraphrase  his 
own  eloquent  periods,  Lavigerie  was  a  Frenchman,  and  France  had,  for 
thirty  years,  been  calling  on  Africa  "  to  come  forth  from  her  tomb." 
•'  To  gather  together  the  fragments  cast  over  her  mountain  sides,  strewn 
along  her  trackless  deserts,  to  take  once  again  her  place  among  the 
nations  united  to  her  by  a  common  faith  and  a  common  civilisation. 
To  restore  the  Church  of  Africa,  or  at  least  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
restored  edifice,  was  the  prime  ambition  of  this  ardent  enthusiast." 

Leo  XIII.  believed  in  enthusiasts,  and  therefore  he  put  his  faith  in 
Archbishop  Lavigerie.  of  Algiers.     He  watched  with  joy  the  spread  of 
the  Catholic  missions  of  Equatorial  Africa  which  Monsignor  organised 
with  the  aid  of  the  Society  of  Algerian  Missioners.     The  object  of  the 
great  organisation  directed  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Algiers  was  the  rescue 
of  the  negro,  not  merely  from  his  spiritual  slavery,  but  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  Mohammedan  slave  hunters.     In  these  regions  the  inhabitants 
were  absolute  heathens  and  indulged  in   the  hideous  rites  of   "  Devil 
Worship."     The  missioncrs  were  sent  into  their  midst  and  instructed 
to  save  little  children  from  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh  and    blood, 
and  for  this  purpose  were  supplied  with  money  to  purchase  their  freedom 
when  it  was  requisite  to  pay  for  their  manumission.     The    adventures 
of  the  White  Fathers  in  their  work  of  deliverance  were  sometimes  en 
thralling,  their  hairbreadth  escapes  many  and  marvellous,  their  daring 
heroism  in  the  work  of  rescue  absolutely  heroic.     To  give  an  idea  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  1880.  two  years  only  after  the  ascension  of  Leo  XIII. 
to  the  Pontifical  Throne,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  from  one  of  the 
reports  by  Monsignor  Lavigerie  which  was  presented  to  the  Pope  in  due 
course.     Having   mentioned   that   excluding   the   possessions   of   France 
in  Northern  Africa  and  those  of  England  in  South  Africa,  that  all  along 
the  Western  Coast  were  to  be  found  settlements  of  almost  every  nation 
who  had  acquired  territories  for  themselves.     The  Archbishop  draws  a 
picture  of  the  religious  position.     "  While,"   he  wrote.   "  the  Christian 
nations   with   their  armies   and  flotillas   have   blockaded   the   coasts   of 
Africa,  the  missioners,  the  pacific  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  have  also  landed 
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their  victorious  forces  and  established  their  spiritual  dominion.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  Gallas  we 
find  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  at  work  ;  in  Abyssinia  those  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  ;  while  in  Zanguebar,  Senegambia,  Senegal,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  (ihost  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  through 
the  Charity  and  heroic  devotion  they  exercise  make  the  name  of  Christian 
beloved.  The  African  missioners  of  Lyons  labour  on  the  fever-stricken 
shores  of  Guinea,  at  the  Cape,  in  Dahomey  :  the  missioners  of  Verona 
wiih  the  devoted  Monsignor  Comhoni  in  the  recently  conquered  provinces 
to  the  South  of  Egypt.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  are  in  the  Island  of  Mada 
gascar  and  the  country  bordering  the  Zambesi  :  the  Qblates  of  Mary 
at  Xatal  ;  besides  all  the  secular  priests  in  the  European  Colonies  ;  the 
English  and  Irish  at  Xatal.  the  Portuguese  at  Benguela.  the  Spanish  in 
Morocco,  the  French  in  Algeria.  There  is  not  a  single  spot  all  along 
the  shores  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  where  the  footsteps  are  not  found  of  the  messengers  of  Divine 
Mercy,  whose  errand  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  degradation  of  the  sons 
of  Ham.  And  who  shall  doubt,"  he  queries,  "  that  we  shall  soon  be 
called  upon  to  witness  one  of  those  great  upheavals  whereby  Providence 
is  wont  to  change  the  destiny  of  nations  ?  "  That  was  the  bright  side 
of  the  prospect  presented  to  the  Holy  Father,  in  order  to  heighten 
interest  in  the  gloomier  one.  The  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent  up 
to  then  had  appeared  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  Explorers  had  ventured 
amongst  its  inhabitants  and  lost  their  lives,  but  in  1880  there  was  some 
hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate  into  those  savage  regions.  The  African 
Society  of  Brussels  had  done  useful  work  in  preparation,  but  the  associa 
tion,  being  composed  of  members  of  many  religious  communities  and 
citizens  of  many  countries,  had  no  particular  religious  agencies  at  its 
ccmmand.  and  without  such  agencies  Monsignor  Lavigerie,  though  fully 
acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  others,  did  not  see  that  the  end  seemed 
at  the  conversion  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  the  slave  could  be  accom 
plished.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  already  conversant  with  the  achievements 
of  Monsignor  Lavigerie  and  the  Fathers  of  the  African  Missions.  He 
knew  that  three  missionaries  had  been  already  martyred  in  the  Sahara 
and  that  many  others  had  only  narrowly  escaped  death.  Two  of  the 
missionaries  had  been  sent  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878 
to  ask  for  the  establishment  of  four  Vicariates  :  Xyanza,  Tanganyika, 
and  Northern  and  Southern  Congo.  The  first  document  relating  to 
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the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Africa  signed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  the 
Rescript  creating  the  Vicariates  which  His  Holiness  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers.  With  remarkable  rapidity  the 
missioners  destined  to  found  the  Vicariates  were  on  their  way  from  Zanzi 
bar  to  the  interior,  journeying  through  territories  inhabited  by  savage 
and  hostile  tribes,  and  with  no  protection  save  the  armour  of  their  ardent 
iaith.  In  the  country  of  the  Ugogos  they  were  also  met  by  malarial 
fevers  which  claimed  Father  Pascal  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to 
Tanganyika,  as  their  first  victim.  He  was  buried  in  a  forest  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  so  that  the  natives  might  not  know  the  place  of 
interment  and  that  his  grave  might  escape  desecration.  Throughout 
their  perilous  journeyings  the  fathers  had  evidence  of  the  ravages  of 
the  slave  hunters,  for  they  passed  through  ruined  villages  whence  the 
people  had  been  taken  into  bondage.  Thus  was  begun  the  mission  for 
the  redemption  of  the  slaves  in  the  interior  of  Africa  under  the  direction 
•of  Consignor  Lavigerie. 

Week  by  week,  or  as  messengers  could  be  obtained  from  the  Interior 
the  Archbishop  received  reports  of  their  progress.  They  said  little  of 
their  sufferings,  these  intrepid  Soldiers  of  the  Faith,  and  they  established 
missions,  secured  the  favour,  or  at  least  the  toleration,  of  Kings  and 
Chiefs,  and  with  gifts  or  money  were  able  to  ransom  numbers  of  young 
negro  slaves,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  Christian  faith.  Sometimes  the 
ransomed  slaves  were  re-captured.  Now  and  then  the  missionary 
villages  were  attacked  and  the  missionaries  murdered,  but  there  were 
always  new  recruits  willing  to  take  the  place  of  the  martyrs.  In  a 
short  time,  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  the  help  of  volunteers  from  the 
sbanded  Papal  Zouaves  to  proceed  to  Africa  and  superintend  the 
secular  requirements  of  the  missions  and  the  lay  government  of  the 
converted  natives,  and  those  whose  labour  was  hired  for  building  or  field 
work.  But  there  were  difficulties  all  along  the  way,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  hie  of  the  great  Emancipator.  It  is  regrettable  that  during  all  the 
dire  struggle  against  the  powers  of  organised  savagery,  little  that  is 
creditable  by  way  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  European  settlers 
can  be  chronicled.  The  English  settlers,  it  is  true,  gave  willing  assistance 
m  defence  of  the  missionaries  whenever  they  were  threatened  with 
but  they  could  not  be  expected  to  assist  m  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  which  they  did  not  themselves  believe.  But  the  other 
Europeans,  to  their  shame,  be  it  said,  offered  no  help  to  the  mission- 
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aries.  unless  when  circumstances  also  threatened  their  own  trading 
operations.  While  the  evangelisation  and  the  ransoming  of  the  slaves 
was  being  carried  on.  Monsignor  Lavigerie  was  created  Cardinal,  a 
signal  mark  of  the-  high  estimation  in  which,  the  Pope  held  his  great 
efforts.  A  lew  years  afterwards,  the  Cardinal  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  permanent  gain  could  be  made'  until  the  public  opinion  ot  the 
world  could  be  aroused,  and  compulsion  in  compliance  with  the  public 
opinion  be  employed  by  the  European  Powers  in  Africa.  He  un- 
bnrtheiu'd  his  mind  to  the  Pope,  andin  Leo  XIII.  found,  as  he  expected, 
a  hearty  sympathiser  and  co-operator.  He  asked  the  Pope  tor  per 
mission  to  leave  his  beloved  Africa  lor  a  while,  and  to  go  among  the 
nations  seeking  their  sympathy  and  their  aid.  and  to  obtain  trom  their 
rulers  a  joint  declaration  against  slavery.  Pope  Leo  readily  gave  his 
assent,  though  in  giving  it  he  told  the  Cardinal  that  he  still  believed 
in  the  promises  ot  the  Powers  who  were  represented  at  the  Berlin 
anti-slavery  conterence,  so  tar  as  their  own  territorial  influence  went. 
P>ut  Leo  X1I1.  did  more  than  bless  the  project  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  : 
IK-  gave  first  and  generous  aid  to  the  crusade  the.  Cardinal  was  about 
to  open.  1  he  Pope  had  just  celebrated  his  Episcopal  jubilee,  and  had, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  been  loaded  with  presents  trom  his  spiritual 
children  trom  beyond  the  seas.  In  writing  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie  his 
letter  ot  approbation,  he  forwarded  to  him  a  subscription  ot  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  enable  him  to  begin  his  philanthropic  mission 
to  Europe.  This  sum.  he  stated,  had  been  taken  from  the-  presents  of 
the  Jubilee  year.  It  could  assuredly  not  have  been  placed  to  any  higher  or 
holier  use.  The  Pope  laid  some  "stress,  too.  on  the  influence  which 
England  could  use  in  support  of  tin-  Cardinal's  object.  England,  he 
said,  had  tor  a  long  period  shown  her  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Negro  races.  And.  subsequently,  the  Cardinal,  taking  the  Pontifical 
hint,  paid  a  propagandist  visit  to  England.  The  Pontiff  had  previously, 
in  iN8_>.  in  a  brief  address  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  told  him  that  his  eminent 
services  in  Africa  gave  him  a  place-  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  deserved 
the  most  of  Catholicism  and  civilisation.  In  the  letter  of  approbation 
he  reiterates  that  high  encomium  in  another  form,  for  he  says.  "  We  do 
not  advise  you.  for  a  virtue  so  active  as  yours  stands  in  no  need  of  ex 
hortation.  We  rather  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  you  so  courage 
ously  continue  in  the  constancy  to  carry  out  your  projects  under  the 
direction  of  God.  Your  Episcopal  charity  could  find  no  better  em- 
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ployment  anywhere  on  earth."  Those  were  precious  words  from  the 
Papal  chair,  blessing  the  mission  of  the  zealous  apostle  of  African  eman 
cipation. 

Yet  another  episode  in  the  crusade  of  deliverance  will  illustrate  the 
absorbing  thought  which  the  Pontiff  gave  to  the  great  cause.  In  reply 
to  the  Pontiff's  gracious  letter  of  approbation,  and  in  appreciation  of 
his  generous  charity  in  subscribing  twelve  thousand  pounds,  a  general 
deputation  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  joined  together  for  the 
abolition  of  human  slavery,  was  organised  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  present 
an  address  to  the  Pope.  The  deputation  contained  many  distinguished 
members,  and  quite  appropriately  Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  chosen  as  its 
chief.  More  eloquent  in  their  presence  on  the  occasion,  than  any  burning 
words  the  gifted  Cardinal  could  utter,  was  the  appearance  amongst 
the  deputation  of  twelve  of  the  heroic  missionaries  who  had  suffered 
for  the  Faith  in  equatorial  Africa,  and  twelve  young  negroes,  rescued 
from  Paganism  and  from  slavery  and  then  being  educated  for  the  Priest 
hood.  The  Cardinal's  speech  in  introducing  the  deputation,  was  a 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Pontiff's  charity  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
slave,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  Very 
vividly  he  painted  the  condition  of  the  Negro  slave  in  Africa,  un 
equalled  in  its  horror  or  its  cruelty,  by  the  sufferings  of  human  bondsmen 
in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  and  he  added  that  it  was  the  very  first  occa 
sion  on  which  Christian  Negroes  from  the  very  centre  of  Africa  had  been 
received  in  audience  by  a  Pope.  In  his  reply  the  Pontiff  adopted  the 
policy  of  the  Cardinal  as  his  own.  "  As  Africa,"  he  said,  "  is  the  chief 
theatre  of  this  traffic,  a  land  appropriated  by  the  slave  trade,  We  exhort 
all  missionaries  who  preach  the  Holy  Gospel  there  to  devote  their  strength 
and  even  their  lives  to  the  sublime  work  of  redemption.  We  recom 
mend  them  as  well  to  ransom  as  many  slaves  as  it  may  be  possible  for 
them,  and  at  least  to  obtain  for  all  slaves  the  solace  of  the  most  tender 
charity. ''  Then,  turning  to  the  Primate  of  Africa,  he  added,  "  But  it  is 
to  you,  above  everybody,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  that  We  trust  for  the 
success  of  the  work  and  of  this  mission  to  Africa.  We  know  your  in 
telligent  and  industrious  zeal  ;  We  know  all  that  you  have  done  up  to 
the  present  ;  and  We  have  full  confidence  that  you  will  not  rest  until 
you  have  brought  your  great  enterprise  to  a  happy  end."  With  this 
benign  expression  of  faith  in  his  mission.  Lavigerie  went  forth  to  execute 
it.  He  cannot,  in  these  pages,  be  followed  to  England,  France,  Italy. 
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Belgium,  and  Holland,  where  ho  preached  his  crusade,  and  was  received 
and  helped  by  men  ot  all  classes  and  creed-,  but  the  Pontifical  benedic 
tion  went  with  him  wherever  he  pleaded  for  the  Slave.  He  died,  it 
may  be  said,  in  the  midst  of  his  crusade,  and  was  buried  at  Cartilage  in  a 
tomb  which  he  had  designed,  where,  to  quote  from  his  epitaph  written  by 
himself,  "  He  who  was  once  a  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
Archbishop  <>l  Carthage  and  Algiers,  and  Primate  of  Africa,  'rests  in 
the  hope  '  of  mercy,  and  is  now  dust  and  ashes  ;  pray  for  him." 

The  Pontiff  lived  to  continue  the  work  which  he  had  so  fully  blessed 
at  its  beginning,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  own  departure  watched  over 
the  emancipation  of  the  Alrican  slaves,  many  thousands  of  whom  in  his 
time  and  with  his  benediction  were  rescued  torm  their  bondage.  He 
lived  to  receive  several  of  them  as  Priests  of  the  Church,  and  to  send 
send  them  back  to  the  children  of  Ham  to  work  for  their  salvation. 
Nor  did  he  routine  his  anxieties  tor  the  slave  to  the  black  population 
ot  Africa.  Immediately  before  he  sent  forth  Cardinal  Lavigerie  on  his 
crusade,  he  insisted  on  the  total  abolition  ot  slavery  in  Bra/H.  There 
a  law  ot  emancipation  had  been  passed,  but  the  process  of  redemption 
was  made  gradual.  The  legislation,  such  as  it  was,  was  adopted  through 
the  intluemv  of  the  Brazilian  Hierarchy,  and  at  the  request  ot  the  Pope. 
The  result  could  not  be  satisfying  to  His  Holme-,  who  addressed  an 
encyclical  on  slavery  to  the  Brazilian  Bishops,  exhorting  them  to  con 
tinue  their  action  to  hasten  and  once  for  all  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgrace 
of  slavery  in  a  presumably  Catholic  country.  The  public  opinion  quick- 
ened  by  the  encyclical  seconded  the  demand  ot  the  Pontiff,  and  domestic 
slavery,  quite  a  distinct  thing  trom  the  Alrican  system,  disappeared 
in  Bra/il.  P.y  the  Pope's  Apostolic  advice  very  nearly  a  million  slaves 
were  set  tree.  Among  the  titles  to  the  affectionate  remembrance  of 
posterity,  which  Pope  Leo  XIII.  earned  tor  himselt.  none  will  be  more 
blessed  than  "  Leo,  the  Liberator  ot  the  Slaves." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  PAPACY — THE  PERSEi UTION  OF  THE 
(HURCH  IN  FRANCE — DYNASTIC  DIFFERENCES  AMONGST  FRF.NTH 
CATHOLICS  — ORLEANISTS,  REPUBLICANS.  AND  IMPERIALISTS— THEIR 
PARTY  AIMS  AND  THEIR  NEGLECT  OF  CATHOLIC  INTERESTS — INDIS 
CRETIONS  OF  CATHOLIC  LEADERS — THE  MIDDLE  CLASS  MONARCHISTS 
AND  THE  ORLEANISTS— THE  RECOGNITION  OF  ALL  FRENCH  GOVERN 
MENTS  BY  THE  HOLY  SEE — THE  FRENCH  "  KULTER-KAMPF  '  —THE 
FALL  OF  MARSHAL  MCMAHON  — THE  "FERRY  LAWS  "  — LEO'S  LETTER 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC--M.  DE  FREYCINET'S  COM 
PROMISE — THE  POPE'S  ACCEPTANCE — THE  FALL  OF  FREYCINET — THE 
POPE'S  REMONSTRANCE  WITHHELD  FROM  PARLIAMENT. 

FRANCE.  "  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  "  though  she  he.  has 
frequently  been  a  very  troublesome  child.  She  was  in  a  maliciously 
troublesome  mood  when  Leo  XIII.  commenced  hi-  illustrious 
pontifical  reign,  and  still  remains  in  it.  Since  the  1'nll  of  the  second 
Napoleonic  Empire,  on  the  field  of  Sedan.  France  has  been  governed 
on  Republican  principles  of  various  kinds.  She  has  continued  faithful 
enough  in  her  Catholicity,  though  her  leading  and  ruling  politicians — 
it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  some  of  them  statesmen  have  continuously 
made  war  upon  the  administrators  and  the  appointed  teachers  of  the 
Church.  No  direct  warfare  has  been  made  against  tin-  Holy  See  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  Republic  has  been  somewhat  better  in  its  behaviour 
than  the.  ambitious,  founder  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  She  has  not 
attempted  to  annex  Rome  and  to  exile  or  imprison  the  Pope.  She 
has  not  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  Church,  outside  her  own  dominions. 
Some  of  her  Republican  rulers  have  been  gracious  enough  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Catholic  faith  is  an  influence  even  to  Frenchmen  lor  the  mainten 
ance  of  law  and  morality.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  reformer  or  revolutionist 
on  the  Continent  to  profess  a  contempt  tor  religion  and,  in  the  name  of 
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liberty  of  conscience  to  renounce  the  guidance  of  conscience  altogether. 
Hence  the  atrocities  of  the  great  revolution  of  1789  and  of  the  Paris 
Commune,  in  our  own  generation.  The  renunciation  of  religion  lets  loose 
all  the  worst  passions,  for  in  France  and  in  Catholic  countries  generally 
when  men  take  to  "  free  thought  "  or  burst  the  bonds  of  religious  belief 
and  moral  discipline,  it  is  no  question  for  them  of  differing  creeds.  A 
Continental  sceptic  may  cease  to  be  a  Catholic,  but  he  is  more  likely 
to  become  an  Athiest  than  a  Protestant.  If  he  is  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  directly  ruling  Deity,  then  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only 
reasonable  and  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  Divine  Will,  the  only 
repository  of  the  principles  by  which  God  rules  mankind.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  agnostic,  in  Catholic  countries,  looks  upon  the  priest  as  the 
common  enemy,  for  is  he  not  the  minister  of  the  Divine  being  whom  the 
agnostic  renounces  and  denounces  ;  the  tangible  expression  in  the  flesh  of 
the  Divine  mind  and  the  Divine  teaching  ?  To  those  who  understand 
Continental  developments,  the  scenes  witnessed  in  Paris  after  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  were  not  very  wonderful,  nor  were  the  subsequent  divisions 
of  parties  even  amongst  the  Republicans  themselves  matters  for  much 
surprise.  Respect  for  the  truth  compels  the  admission  that  indiscreet 
Catholic  leaders  contributed  to  the  intensity  of  the  agitations  against  the 
priesthood  and  the  Church  by  their  provocative  utterances  and  policy. 
While  Marshal]  McMahenandM.  Thiers  were  in  power,  the  opposition  to 
the  Church  had  little  chance  of  manifesting  itself  in  any  very  dangerous, 
form.  McMahon  had  been  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  Napoleonic  regime 
and  Thiers  had  been  the  devoted  servant  and  able  minister  of  the  "  Middle 
Class  Monarchy  "  as  that  distinguished  diplomatist.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
described  the  irgiinc  of  Louis  Phillipe — the  citizen-king.  McMahon  had 
great  authority  amongst  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  and  exiled  Emperor_ 
Thiers  was  a  man  of  light  and  leading  to  the  Legitimists,  the  followers 
of  both  sections  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  worshippers  of  Phillippe 
Egalite.  who  were,  perhaps,  not  very  numerous,  and  the  adherents  of 
the  older  branch,  the  Orleans  Family,  whose  king  was  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  There  were  amongst  the  Republicans  a  moderate  party 
who  believed  not  in  kings  or  emperors,  but  who  detested  the  extremists 
represented  by  the  Communists  ;  and  amongst  the  Monarchists,  who  were 
Catholics  to  a  man,  there  were  at  least  three  Parties  who  refused  to  combine 
against  the  Republic  and  to  forget,  for  a  while,  merely  dynastic  issues 
in  combating  the  new  order  of  government,  which  was  objectionable  to- 
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all  three.  Whether  a  combination  of  the  Imperialists,  the  Orleanists, 
and  the  Middle  Class  Monarchists  against  the  Republic  would  have  resulted 
in  its  overthrow  may  be  considered  doubtful,  and  any  speculation  on  the 
subject  is  not  worth  pursuing.  But  the  one  thing  which  is  plain  enough 
from  the  political  anna-Is  of  France  since  1878.  and  the  memoirs  of  its 
public  men  is  that,  had  the  Catholics  of  all  the  political  parties  combined 
for  the  protection  of  Catholic  interests,  irrespective  of  dynasties  or  forms 
of  government,  the  conflict  between  the  successive  governments  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  would  never  have  developed 
into  persecution  in  the  present  intensity.  It  may  be  that,  like  the  Stuarts, 
the  Bourbons  could  neither  forget  nor  learn  from  the  actual  facts  of 
history  past  or  present.  Their  dynastic  attachments  overshadowed  their 
duty  to  the  Catholic  Cause,  which  is  above  all  mundane  monarchies  and 
all  forms  of  earthly  government. 

The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  influential 
Frenchmen  who  ought  to  have  been  leaders  in  a  united  Catholic 
Party.  M.  Paul  Cassagnac  was.  of  course,  an  enthusiastic  Imperialist 
who  professed  to  believe  that  only  the  Bonapartists  were  the  faithful 
servants  of  the  Church.  The  men  who  surrounded  the  Cornte  de  Cham- 
bord  proclaimecTfrom  the  housetops  that  it  was  the  Legitimists,  and 
they  alone,  who  had  protected  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Holy  See. 
Napoleon  III.  had  deserted  the  Pope  in  his  emergency  and  his  uncle 
had  abolished  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  The  Bourbons  had 
also  in  their  own  way, while  professing  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  frequently 
interfered  with  the  independence  of  the  Church  in  France,  though  many 
of  their  greatest  ministers  were  distinguished  Churchmen.  The  Holy 
See  had  no  reason  to  be  grateful  for  favours  from  any  section  of  the 
Royalists.  Nor  had  the  Popes  any  pleasant  memories  of  French  Govern 
ments  of  the  Republican  kind.  Leo  XIII. "concerned  himself  when  he  made 
his  first  attempts  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  between  Church  and  State 
in  France,  not  with  the  forms  of  Civil  Government,  but  with  the  religious 
necessities  of  the  whole  population.  Monarchist  and  Republican  alike, 
and  with  the  independence  of  the  Church  through  her  ministers  as  the 
spiritual  and  moral  teacher  of  her  children,  both  saints  and  sinners. 
As  Pontiff  he  was  bound  to  recognise  the  political  status  quo  which  freely 
existed  in  France.  The  Holy  See  had  in  due  time  recognised  the  great 
Revolution,  when  it  became  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Consulate  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  Government  of  Louis 
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Phillippe.  the  second  Republic,  and  the  third  Empire  in  succession.     The 
Third  Republic  had  its  ambassador  at  the  Vatican,  and  he  had  presented 
tlie  congratulations  of  the  French  nation  to  the  new  Pope.      Hut  on  that 
occasion  Leo  XIII. -did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  against  .the  Church  in  France'. 
It    was   only   just    1  egmnin-.  and    Marshall  McMahon.   then    president  of 
the  Republic,  gave  it  no  countenance.      With  the  fall  ol  the  Marshal  from 
the    Presidency   the  anti-clerical    forces  were    let     loose    and   legislation 
against    the    priesthood  and   Catholic-  institutions  commenced.      The  Re 
publicans    began,  as   usual  with  attempts   to   completely   secularise    the 
education  of  the  young  and.  as  an  opening  of  the  agitation,  a  demand 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  was  made.      It  succeeded:  and  it  was 
decreed    that    the  houses  of  tin    Order  should  be  closed  and  the  members 
forbidden    to   exercise  their  sacred  mission.      The  other  religious  orders  oi 
the  Church   next   received   the  delicate  attentions  of  the  politicians,  and 
they  were  required  within  a  specific  time  after  the  issue  of  a  "  decree  "  to 
apply  to  the  State  tor  permission  to  remain  in  France,  the  native  land  oi 
most     of    their    members.      The    religious    houses,    the    monasteries,     the 
convents,  and  all  the  great  institutions  were  conducted  by  citizens  of  the 
Republic,    though    a  lew  foreigners  may  have  been  among  the  members. 
The    Republic   was.    in    fact,    persecuting   its   own   citizens   because    they 
happened   to   be  members  and  servants  of  the  Catholic  Church.     That 
was    not    the   ostensible    reason    given.      The    French    political    ministers 
allegedjthat  their  policy  was  dictated  by  their  knowledge  that  the  Religious 
Orders  were  adherents   ot    the    Royalists,  and  therefore    enemies    of    the 
Republic,    and  that,  consequently,   it    became   essential    to   the  safetv  of 
the   Republic  that   the  State  should  obtain  Mime  direct   form  oi   control 
over   their   organisations.        Hut    that    plea    was    hardly   an   honest    one. 
for  the  State   was    already    engaged    in    the    attempt     to    suppress    the 
religious  teaching  of  monks  and  HUMS  in  the  elementary  schools.      Decrees 
were   also   adopted,    removing   the   religious   sisters    from    the   sen-ice   of 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted  in  the  hospitals.      The  secularisation  of  marriage 
was  another  ol  the  governmental  projects,  and  the  military  conscription 
ot   young  men  devoted   to  the   priesthood  was  also  insisted  upon.      The 
Pope  was  bound  to  call  attention  to  these  matters  through  the  diplomatic 
facilities  at   his  command,  by  protest  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  the 
Vatican   and   by  instructions  to  thePapal  Nuncio  in   Pan's.      Catholics  of 
all  parties  in  France.  Honapartists.  Orleanists.  and  moderate  Republicans, 


of  course,  protested  in  Parliament  and  in  public  nueting  against 
the  anti-religions  policy  of  the  State.  Some  of  them  asked  tor  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  Holy  See  :  it  was  even  suites  ted  that  the  Pope  should 
ex-communicate  the  French  President  and  his  ministers  withdraw  the 
Nuncio,  send  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican  about  his  business, 
and  place  all  who  participated  in  the  enactment  or  the  administration 
of  the  persecuting  laws  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Hut  these  vehement 
Catholics  refrained  from  taking  the  only  possible  step  which  could  have 
ensured  victory  for  the  Church,  by  a  coalition  in  Parliament  and  in 
public  agitation,  outside  the  legislature  for  the  defence  of  the  freedom 
of  the  faith.  Their  dynastic  jealousies  and  hatreds  were  too  bitter  to 
be  lorgotten  tor  a  time  in  defence  of  the  Church.  To  any  Catholic, 
tree  trom  the  control  of  such  passions,  the  attitude  of  the  French  Catholics 
at  this  crucial  period  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  the  Republic 
seems  inexplicable.  In  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  political 
predilections  were  laid  aside  as  they  should  1  e,  and  Orleanist  Seigneur. 
Republican  Hourgeois.  and  Honapartist  peasant  all  worshipped 
together  every  Sunday  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Once  outside  the  sacred 
edifice,  however,  they  separated  and  would  not  join  in  the  defence  of 
the  Ireedom  of  Catholic  teaching  and  worship.  At  this  time  ?vl.  drew 
was  President  of  the  Republic.  He  was  a  moderate  man.  but  like  most 
ot  ins  successors,  an  Opportunist.  Opportunists  always  profess  a  devotion 
to  the  political  constitution,  which  may  be  translated  into  a  str:  ng 
personal  resolve  to  cling  to  office. 

Put,  \\iihout  any  political  union  of  French  Catholics  of  all  parties  tor 
defence.  Catholic  opinion  in  France  was  so  strongly  aroused  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Republic  began  to  fear  danger  trom  the  public  temp/r 
ot  indignation.  M.  de  Fre\cinet.  the  Premier,  offered  a  partial  surrender. 
1  he  Pope  had.  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  his  Secretary 
ot  State  and  the  French  Government,  declined  to  advise  the  Religious 
Orders  to  apply  tor  permission  to  live  and  practice  their  religious  voca 
tion  in  their  own  country.  The  Prime  .Minister  then  suggested  that 
the  difficult v  could  be  arranged  if  the  Orders,  or  their  heads,  would  siun 
some  ionn  ot  document  or  declaration  embodying  their  acceptance  ot 
the  political  constitution  established  in  France --that  is  to  say.  the' 
Republic.  They  were  not  asked  to  renounce  their  Royalist  opinions 
it  they  had  any.  but  merely  to  accept  the  s7^///x  quo.  The  Pope,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  and  policy  of  the  Church  1,1  its  inter- 
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national  affairs,  readily  consented  :  and  the  heads  of  the  religious  estab 
lishments  made  the  requisite  declarations.  All  might  then  have  been 
settled  and  religious  peace  re-established,  but  the  French  Government 
repudiated  its  own  chief  Minister,  refused  to  advise  the  President  or  the 
Parliament  to  accept  the  compromise,  demanded  that  the  laws  adopted 
and  proposed  should  be  pressed  in  administration  and  employed  to 
their  fullest  ami  severest  scope,  that  open  warfare  against  all  the  Re 
ligious  Orders  should  be  proclaimed.  .Much  to  his  credit.  M.  de  Frevcinet 
resigned  rathi-r  than  repudiate  the  friendly  agreement  made  \\  ith  Leo  XI 11 . 
The  outburst  of  political  passion  which  ensued,  after  the  resignation, 
was  to  tl  e  Holv  Father  one  o!  the  most  painful  incidents  of  his  Pontih- 
cat<v  ;  and  during  its  continuance  he  frequent!}'  deplored  it  to  those 
citi/ens  of  the  French  Republic  to  whom  he  gave  audience  at  the  Vatican. 
To  the  French  Cardinals.  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  he  caused  com 
munications  to  be  sent  advising  moderation  in  language  and  in  action 
during  the  afflictions  which  tie  foresaw  for  the  faithful  in  France,  and 
lu-  gave  similar  advice  to  the  Catholic  leaders  who  went  to  Rome  to 
seek  his  blessing  and  his  counsel.  Though,  as  to  the  public  acceptance  o* 
the  Republic  bv  the  \\hole  Catholic  body,  he  then  took  no  public  action 
— and  a  rescript  in/in  the  Holy  See  at  that  moment  advising  allegiance 
to  ibe  Republic  would  have  but  heightened  the  bitterness  of  the.  inter 
necine  conflict— he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  impressing  his  views  of 
Catholic  duty  on  all  the  influential  personages  whom  lie  deemed  it  advis 
able  to  intlui-nce.  Many  of  them  have  recorded  the  almost  pathetic 
conversations  thev  held  with  the  Holy  Father  during  this  dangerous 
period  in  French  history,  and  all  of  them  testify  to  the  deep,  the  painful 
concern  of  l.eo  XIII.  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  France,  and  his 
expressions  ol  paternal  affection  for  the  whole  of  the  French  people_ 
To  him  it  was  saddening  that  the  brilliant  gifts  of  that  impulsive  race 
should  be  wasted  in  a  conflict  which  withdrew  the.  energies  of  the  country 
from  the  building  up  of  the  State  on  religious  and  civilised  principles. 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  whose  anti-clerical  virulence  singled  him  out  for  the 
purpose,  was  chosen  as  successor  to  M.  tie  Frevcinet.  and  while  he  con" 
ducted  the  business  of  the  Republic  the  "  Ferry  Laws  "  and  the  "  Ferry 
Decrees  "  became  as  notorious  and  almost  as  iniquitous  as  the  "  May 
Laws  "  and  the  "  Falck  Laws  "  in  Germany.  With  the  Apostolic  courage 
which  never  deserted  Leo  in  any  emergency,  the  Pope  made  up  his 
mind  to  personally  intervene,  without  the  aid  of  the  official  diplomatists. 
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He  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance'to  the  President  ot  the  Republic, 
M.  Grevy.  His  tone,  though  strong,  was  yet  moderate,  and  marked— 
as  all  his  State  communications  were  in  the  most  provocative  and  trying 
circumstances— by  the  most  gentle  courtesy.  The  Papal  letter,  which 
was  not  communicated  to  the  French  Parliament,  constitutes  in  its  t  Tins 
a  masterly  State  paper  of  the  first  importance. 

His    holiness    informed    the    President     that     the    policy    of     the 
Government  towards  the  Church  caused  him  deep  concern,  and   lecapi- 
tulates  all  the  long  series  of  events,  his  constant   protests   through   the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  compliments  the  French  Nation  on  its- 
services  to  the  Church,  recalls  the  protestations  of  the  French  Episcopate, 
the   petitions  of    the    Catholic    people,    for   the    preservation    of    their 
rights  and  the  sanctity  of  their  family  relations,  and  reminds  the  Chief 
of  the  State  that  even  amongst  the  adherents  of  the    Republican    form 
of  Government  many  political  personages  and  many  men  of  lofty  intelli 
gence  had  frequently  pointed  out  how  fatal,  for  a  nation  of  thirty-two 
million   Catholics,  was  the  law  banishing   religious  education   from  the 
schools,  and  that  the  elimination  of  religious  teaching  was  destructive 
to   any  reverence   for   the  constituted    authority    of    the    State   itself. 
Having  arrayed  the  facts  of   the    Anti-Catholic    Crusade,   the   negative 
morality  of  the  authorised  educational   manuals,  the  banishment  of  all 
religious  influence  in  the  army,  the  hospitals,  and  all  the  State  institu 
tions,  he  regrets  that  all  these  things  were  done  without  any    previous 
official  communication  with  the  Holy  See.     Especially  he  lays  emphasis  on 
the  persecution  of  the  Clergy  and  the  enforcement  of  obligatory  military 
service  on  the  priesthood.     And  he  charges  the  French  Government  with 
the  design  of  withdrawing  the  French  people,  and   the  civil  and  social 
institutions  of  the  State  from  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

President  Grevy  could  not;  have  been  surprised  at  receiving  a  personal 
letter  from  the  Pontiff  on  the  crisis  which  had  arisen.  Had  he  been  a 
bold  man,  a  man  for  the  crisis,  he  would  have,  without  in  any  way 
repudiating  the  virulent  spirit  of  his  Ministers,  at  once  placed  the  Papal 
letter  before  the  whole  nation  and  through  Parliament  have  obtained 
the  opinion  or  the  mandate  of  the  people  on  the  whole  question.  From 
March,  1883.  till  June,  he  leisurely  consulted  the  Ferry  Cabinet  before 
vouchsafing  a  reply  to  the  emergent  remonstrance  and  appeal  of  the 
Pontiff.  It  would  soern,  from  the  terms  of  the  answer  of  the  President  when 
it  came,  that  M.  Grevy  and  his  counsellors  had  no  higher  conception  of 
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statesmanship  than  a  weak  imitation  of  Bismarck's  subterfuge  when, 
live  \ears  before.  Leo  XIII.  had  appealed  to  the  German  Emperor  to 
^tay  the  hand.  Of  persecution  against  the  Chureh  in  Germany.  The 
speetaele  oi  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  seeking  a  lesson  from 
|  he  spoiler  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  amusingly  ludicrous  if  it  were 
not  both  painful  and  shameful.  M.  Grew,  who  nuv  have  felt  con 
s'  itutionallv  bound  to  adopt  the  language  of  his  ministers,  rather  than 
his  own.  alter  the  uvuai  opening  compliments  acknowledged 
the  right  i,t  the  Pope  to  concern  himself  about  the  condition  of  Catholicism 
i:i  France,  and  that  the  laws  enacted  imposed  suffering  on  the  Religious 
Orders  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Church.  But.  like  Bismarck,  lie 
insinuates  that  the  cl'Tgv  themselves  and  their  bishops  are  to  blame, 
and  that  the  Pope  could  remedy  the  situation  bv  imposing  'ip^n  bishops 
and  clergy  the  duty  of  absolute  neutrality  in  politics.  It  President 
Grew  meant  by  this  suggestion  'hat  Frenchmen,  because  they  were 
priests,  bishops,  or  religious,  should  be  prohibited  bv  the  Pope  from 
taking  part  u;  the  civil  affair-,  of  their  own  country,  he  was  asking  Leo 

to    interfere    with    the    civil    independence    ol    his    spiritual    subjects a 

kind  of  pioced'.ue  whk  h  the  State  itself  mi^ht  justifiably  resent.  He 
was  asking  the  Pope  fo  imitate  the  State  by  becoming  himself  a  per 
secutor.  The  rest  of  fhe  Presidential  letter  consists  of  courteous  and 
obvious  platitudes.  As  everybody  was  presumed  to  know,  he  could 
not  dictate  a  poh<  y  to  his  Ministers— a  strong  President  would  :  he  could 
only  consult  with  them,  and  he  had  laid  the  Pope's  letter  before  them. 
And  they,  in  their  turn,  could  not  dictate  to  Parliament,  though  the 
President  ought  to  have  known  that  in  constitutional  countries  it  is 
the  custom  and  the  duty  c,f  Ministers  to  prepare  policies  for  con 
sideration  and  adoption  bv  their  legislature^.  The  French  ministers 
might  have  recommended  ^onie  ameliorative  policy  in  response  to  the 
Papal  communication.  Hiey  did  not  make  Parliament  explicitly  aware 
of  the  tenour  oi  the  correspondence  between  Pope  and  President.  In 
the  Papal  letter  there  were  many  unanswerable  charges  made  against 
the  French  Government  which  the  President  excuses  himself  from  dis 
cussing.  Yet.  as  he  had  communicated  the  whole  document  to  the 
Cabinet,  he  suavely  assured  the  Pope  that  its  members  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  reciprocate  the  Pope's  friendly  attitude.  But  time  passed, 
and  no  attempt  \vas  made  to  reciprocate.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Republic  pursued  the  Religious  Orders  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
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4  heir    legislation    and     their    decrees.         Persecution    alw.ivs    d.oes.    and 
humanly  ii  always  should,  provoke  resistance.     Had  the  Religious  Orders 
only  their  own  security  and  comfort    to  think  of.   they  minht   have  sub 
mitted  meekly  and  obeyed  the  decrees  with  humility.      Bait  they   could 
not,  if  they    would,  willingly  desert    the   children   of    the    Church    com 
mitted  to  their  spiritual  care,    the  sick,    the   orphaned,  the   poor,   or   the 
children  of  the  multitiuK     They  could  only  submit  to(  force,    and   they 
had  done  all  they  were  required  tod)  in    making    their  declarations   o! 
tcaltctothe   existing    Civil    Order.      They    were    removed   by   the   Civil 
Authority  from  the  office-  which  they  held  and.  in  many  cases  the  property 
bequeathed  for  religious  or  educational  purposes,  of  which  the\  were  only 
the  temporary  administrators,  was  sequestiated  by  the  State.  The  (  atholir 
population    was    loud-voiced    enough    in    its    anger  ;     the    bishops    pro 
tested    vigorously,    am:    brought    down    upon    themselves   the   enmity   of 
the  S'ate.  whose  officials.  b\  stopping  stipends,  attempted  to  starve  some 
of    them  into  subjection.      The  lay  leaders  of  the  Catholic  body,  each  in 
his  way.  expressed  their  indignation.    Private  attempts  were  made  to  obtaii 
conferences  and  coalitions  amongst  them  in  defence  of  the  common  Catholic 
cause.      But    for    the    time,    as    before,    they    failed.      Paul   de   Cassagnac 
could  not  work  with  Count  de  Man.  and  perhaps  the  Vieuillots  could  not 
or   would   not    work    \\itli   either.      There   were   differences   as   to   merely 
political    policy   amongst    the    members   of   the    Episcopacy,    though   all 
were  united  as  to  the  'necessity  of  protest  and  of.  at  least,  passive  resist 
ance.      Peo   XU1.    was    compelled    to    wait    for    some    years-    before    he 
could  hope  to  alleviate  1he  position  of  the  Church  in  France  very  materi 
ally,   out,  pending  the  opportunity  for  more  public  action  he  kept  con 
stant  watch  over  every    new  expedient  of   the  anti-Catholic   ministers, 
and  maintained  diplomatic  protest  against  each  as  it  occurred.     Mean 
while,   he  had  the  grievous  affliction  of  witnessing  the  sad  effect  of  the 
conflict  on  the  habitual   observance   of  religious  duties  :    and.  as  in  Ger 
many,   saw  that  the  only  countervailing  influence  to  be  employed  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people.     At  the  Pontiff's 
desire,  the  bishops  became  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  promotion  ot 
religious   observances.    Novenas   and   works   oi   charity,    pilgrimages   and 
constant  prayer  for  the  deliverar.ee  of  Ca'holic  France  from  her  religious 
trials,   lor  the  restoration,  o!  charily,   the  conversion  oi   the  Ministeis  oi 
the  State,  and  the  increase  of  Catholic  patriotism  \\ere  prescribed.      In  due 
time  the  Government  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  like  'he  Ministry  of  Heir  Falck  in 
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Prussia,  came  to  an  end  :  and  as  no  Minister  was  immediately  found  hold 
enough  to  carry  on  the  persecution  in  his  vindictive;  spirit,  some 
amelioration  -or,  rather,  rest— in  the  strife  ensued.  But,  had  the  spirit 
of  the  Yendeans  not  been  extinct  in  France,  the  conflict  would  have  been 
ended,  not  by  the  suppression  of  the  Republic,  but  by  making  it  a  truly 
Catholic  Government  of  a  Catholic  State. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  possible  effort  from  the  Vatican  to  alleviate 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  France  and  to  induce  some  degree  of  union 
for  Catholic  purposes  between  all  the  political  parties  of  the  faithful 
the  disposition  for  coalition  was  not  strengthened  as  the  years  went  by 
Deputations  from  the  various  dioceses  visited  Rome  each  year  to  present 
their  offerings  to  the  Pope  and  to  receive  the  Pontifical  blessing,  and  on 
-every  such  occasion  T.eo  XIII.  expressed  to  the  leaders  his  grief  at  the 
persecutions  endured  by  priests  and  people,  his  sympathy  with  them  and 
his  great  desire  to  see  united,  but  constitutional,  action  taken  to  resist  the 
•anti-Catholic  policy  of  the  ministers  of  State.  The  exhortations  of  the  Holy 
Father  had  some  gradual  effect.  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  who  was  both 
respected  and  beloved  by  his  brethren  of  the  French  Episcopate,  placed 
himself  in  constant  communication  with  some  of  the  bishops,  a  few  who 
were  passionately  attached  to  the  Monarchical  idea,  some  others  who 
were  political  Imperialists,  and  others  again  who  were  ready  to  sincerely 
accept  a  Republican  form  of  Government.  The  Cardinal  was  also  in 
the  habit  of  frequently  addressing  the  Pope  personally,  as  the  condition 
of  French  Africa  required,  for  the  Republican  ministers  carried  their 
anti-clerical  crusade,  though  in  a  modified  form,  into  the  French  Colonies, 
In  the  correspondence  between  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Carthage  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  France  were  often  discussed.  Like 
Leo,  Lavigerie  was  in  favour  of  a  National  defensive  combination  of 
Catholics  of  all  parties  in  the  French  State.  On  his  side,  Count  de  Mun 
set  himself  the  arduous  task  of  re-uniting  the  Monarchists  on  the  Catholic 
question  and  of  bringing  about  an  alliance  in  the  interests  of  religion 
with  the  Catholic  Republicans.  In  this  great  attempt  at  appeasement 
of  party  leeling,  for  the  defence  of  the  Church,  he  had  the  sympathy 
and  the^active  assistance  of  the  saintly  and  learned  Bishop  of  Anturi, 
Monsignor,  now  Cardinal,  Perraud.  Count,  de  Mun's  plan  was,  the  re-union 
having  been  affected,  to  promotean  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  objection" 
able  la\vs  already  passed  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  oppressive  decrees 
already  in  force,  and  in  both  Assembly  and  Seriate  to  establish  a  National 
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Catholic  Party.  A  party  with  a  mere  policy  of  repeal  and  resistance  was 
not  likely  to  attract  enthusiastic  popular  support .  What  was  wanted  was 
in  reality  a  Catholic  Party  with  a  programme  both  social  and  political. 
There  was  a  very  wide  field  for  the  action  of  such  a  party  and  for  the 
employment  of  such  force  and  influence  as  a  National  Catholic  organisa 
tion  could  command.  Social  reform  was  on  all  men's  lips  if  not  in  their 
minds.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  French  cities  and  to\vns 
was  not  as  abject  as  in  England,  but  it  was  had  enough.  Industry  and 
capital  were  at  variance  in  France  as  elsewhere,  and  social  questions 
of  other  kinds  were  being  ripened  for  discussion  and  for  legislation. 
Why  can  we  not  make  a  Catholic  National  Party,  the  party  of  social 
progress  and  social  reform  ?  asked  Count  de  Mun.  Why  should  it  not 
become  the  party  of  the  people,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  toiler  on 
the  land,  the  worker  in  the  mine  and  the  factory  ?  The  Count  visited 
Rome  several  times  and  had  many  audiences  of  the  Pope  who  was  only 
anxious  for  the  disappearance  of  all  strife  between  French  Catholics  on 
forms  of  government. 
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TIIK  CATHOI.K  LEAGUE  OF  FRANCE— COMTE  PI-  MUN'S  SUGGESTIONS  FRoM 
•IIIK  VATICAN  THI-  PROGRAMME  OF  Hi1  LEAGUE  ITS  ELECTORAL 
INFLUENCE  AM)  POWER— BISHOPS  AND  PRIESTS  ELECTED  TO  Till-. 
FRENCH  PARLIAMENT  -THE  CRITICISMS  OF  ADVERSE  CATHOLICS— 
CATHOI  1C  REPRESENTATIVES  ALLY  THEMSE  I.vES  WITH  THE  CONSERVA- 
PIVE  OR  ROYALIST  PARTY— TACTICAL  MISTAKES —THE  POPE'S  ANXIETY 
AT  THE  CATHOI.K  KoYAI.IST  DISSENSIONS  -CONFLICTING  OPINIONS  ON 
CATHOLIC  ORGANISATIONS  CARDINAL  RAMI'oLI  A.  I'Al'AL  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  HIS  SERVICES  AND  HIS  CHARACTE  R  — THE  BISMARCK  OF 
I'HI-.  PAPACY  \\TIHoCI  BISMARCKlAN  DUI'I.KTTY  - --RAMI'OI.I.A  ADVISES 

THE:  RECOGNITION    oi-   mi:    FRENCH   REPUBLIC -THE  POPE'S   INTER 
VENTION       HIS    ENCYCLICAL   TO    THE    FRENCH    PEOPLE. 


Fl\('M  the  Pon  tit'!  it  is  more  than  probal  le  that  Count  de 
Mnn  received  the  inspiration  for  the  statement  of  his  programme. 
"'  'he  contemj)]ated  i-r^anisation.  !;:  that  document  t!:e  brilliant 
(  .ithohc  leader  pkued  the  situation  very  clearh  !>efore  those  \\hom  he 
wished  to  enlist  in  the  movement.  He  did  not  renounce  one  jot 
ol  his  monarchica]  principles,  nor  did  he  ask  otlu-rs  to  do  so.  I'ut  he 
was  carelul  to  differentiatt-  between  the  character  of  'In-  Church  and  'hat 
»'t  men'lx  earthly  governments,  nionaichical  </r  otln-rwise.  The  Church 
\\as  tor  all  nations  and  tor  all  ayes,  and  had  no  mission  to  promote  any 
particuhu-  form  of  government.  This  was  exactly  the  note  sounded  by 
Leo  XIIL  Anil  the  Church  was  tor  all  time  while  civil  governments 
were  changeable  and  evanescent.  Here  again  we  have  the  direct  in 
spiration  of  the  Pope.  Count  de  Mun's  Catholic  League  was 
tormed.  and  although  it  \\as  assailed.  from  many  sides, 
criticised  bv  .hypercritical  Catholic  dreamers,  it  obtained  some  elec 
toral  power.  At  all  events,  through  its  instrumentality,  bishops  and 
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\\ere.   much  to   the  chagrin   ot    tin.-   anti-clericalists,    sent    to   the 
French   Parliament    by  the  Catholic   Fiectorate.      The\    went  so  !ar  as  to 
protect   against   tl:e  appearance  oi   the  priests  i-   the  legislature.      P>ut  a 
go\ernment    \\hich   had  done   its   best    to  reduce   the   priest    to   the   level 
o!   the  mere  citizen  and  to  sei ulari/e  religion  could  not  object  to  Mie  use 
ot  his  citi/,enship  b\   the  priest.  ,;or  to  his  acceptance  ot  a  representative 
character  conferred    upon    him   by   the  ch-Uors.      Me   had  just    as   much 
right    to  sit  in   Parliament   as  tiie   President   oi   the   Republic  had   to  the 
occupation  oi   the  Khsee.      In  Parliament,  the  representatives  chosen  to 
advocate     the     programme     of    Count     de    Man's    League   allied     them- 
sehes    \\'ith    the    Conservative    party,    which    v,  as     a     tactical     mistake 
on   their    part,    ior    the  Conservatives.  \\fie    a\o\\ed.l\    anti-Republican. 
'i'lion^h  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Catholic  league,  the  election  oi  the 
few  Catholic  representatives  deputed  to  carry  out  its  policy  as  well  as 
their  alliance  wifh  the  Conservatives,  gave  the  enemy  an  effective  weapon 
against  them  and  a.^ainsr  Catholic  interests.      It  enabled  them  to  charge 
Count    de   Mini   and   his   adherents   \\ith    duplicity    -a    charge   altogether 
unjustified.     The  extreme   Radicals  could   point   to   the  snv-dl   avowedly 
Catholic  party  and  say  to  the  Catholic  workmen  and  peasants,  "  You  have 
Only  sent   these  men  into  parliament,  not  to  defend  religion,  not  to  help  in 
social  legislation   for  vour  material  elevation,   but  to  preach   Monarchy 
and   destroy   the    Republic,   to   take    from   you    the   lorm   oi    government 
which  the  independent  people  have  chosen."    It  helped  them  to  intensify 
the  hatred  ot  the  irreligious  towards  the  Church,  and  to  plausibly  identify 
Catholicism,  the  religion  oi  all  men  o!  any  political  mind,  with  the  cause  oi 
the  Rovalir-ts  of  France.  There  were  many  Catholics,  perhaps  the  majority. 
\\ho  resented  the  imputation,  and  were  angry  with  those  who  had  given 
apparent   cause  for  it.     Cur.currently  with   the  movement   instituted  by 
Count  de  Mun.  workmen's  Catholic  organisations  were  also  formed,  and 
'heir  declared,  object   \\as  to  imbue  Frenchmen  oi   their  own  class  with 
a    sense    of     their  electoral  obligations  as  Catholics    tor   the   detence  o! 
Catholic  freedom  and  for  the  solution  of  the  great  social  and  industrial 
problems,  according  to   Christian    principles,    as    against    the    principles 
and    the    plans    of    the    sectaries    and    anti-Christian    socialists.      I  hese 
Catholic   workmen's   associations    became    popular   and    promised   to    be 
in\aluable    aids    to    the    great    Catholic    movement.      Unfortunately    the 
Catholic  Royalists  could  not  abstain  from  the  attempt   to  obtain  power 
and    leadership    among    the    Catholic    workmen    and   so    brought     upon 
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an  organisation  of  the  Catholic  Democracy  the  undeserved  suspicion  of 
being  a  Royalist  Propaganda  disguised  under  the  cloak  of  religion  and 
social  reform.  The  Pope  saw  all  this  and  deplored  it.  Even  the  most 
devoted  of  Fiench  Catholics  were  wayward,  and  could  not  help  un 
wittingly  drawing  the  Church  itself  down  into  the  mire  of  party  politics 
and  animosities.  It  was  then  that  Leo  XIII.  came  to  ihe  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  voice  of  IVter  should  speak,  and  speak 
with  firmness  and  charity  to  the  Catholics  of  France  on  their  duties  as 
citizens  and  their  obligations  as  children  of  the  Church. 

Leo  XII 1.  did  not  act  '.vith  any  undue1  precipitation.  Manx  days, 
weeks,  and  months  were  spent  by  him  in  anxious  counsel  and  corres 
pondence  with  the  French  bishops,  and.  through  them,  though  sometimes 
directly,  with  the  lay  leaders  of  the  Catholic  movement.  >  lie  evidently 
confided  his  own  fatherly  anxieties  and  views  to  his  friend.  Cardinal 
Lavigerie — lor  (he  Cardinal  had  become  the  intimate  friend  of  Leo 
during  the  few  short  years  of  their  personal  acquaintance — and  the  Cardinal 
was  permitted  the  privilege  of  making  the  first  authoritative  pronounce 
ment  on  the  grave  differences  which  existed  amongst  French  Catholics 
and  the  public  indiscretions  of  their  leaders.  He  was  a  \\are  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  discreet  men.  whatever  their  own  personal 
political  views  may  have1  been,  believed  it  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  any 
great  Catholic,  movement  that  it  should  be  non-partisan  in  its  character,, 
independent  in  its  programme  of  all  political  or  Parliamentary 
groups.  Others  again  were  as  strong  in  the  opinion  that  Catholic 
organisations  should  be  led  by  the  priests  and  the  bishops.  In  a  letter- 
to  his  clergy,  the  Cardinal  placed  both  views,  but  did  not  give  his  ad 
herence  to  either  except  by  declaring  that  the  episcopate  and  the  clergy 
should  have  their  legitimate  part  in  guiding  any  movement  for  Catholic 
purposes.  But  guidance  did  not  mean  control.  The  letter  was  more  a 
warning  against  the  introduction  of  party  politics  into  the  Catholic 
movement  than  anything  else,  and  against  giving  unnecessary  provoca 
tion  to  the  common  enemies  of  religion  and  of  the  Church.  Ultimately 
in  the  face  of  misrepresentation  and  of  dissension.  Count  de  Mun  aban 
doned  his  movement  and  dissolved,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
association  which  he  had  hoped  would  have  liberated  the  Church  in  France. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  Pope  had  directly  discountenanced  the  Catholic 
League;  but  as  subsequent  disclosures  have  made  evident.  Leo  Xlfl. 
merely  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Catholic  electoral  organisations. 
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should  have  been  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  any  section  of 
the  dynastic  politicians.     His  Holiness  had  been  careful  all  through  not 
to  say  or  to  write  one  word  which  would  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  ho  wished 
to  associate  the  Church  in  France  with  the  Monarchical  cause.     On  the 
other  hand,  fie  had  not  publicly  given  any  occasion  ior  the  then  prevalent 
opinion,  that  he  wished  his  spiritual  children  to  accept  with  enthusiasm  or 
the  reverence  due  to  settled  Government,  the  anti-Catholic  Republic  of 
France.     At  this  time,  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  Pope  Leo  XIIT.  had 
called  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  had  been   Nuncio    in    Paris,   to  his   side 
as  Secretary  of  State  in  succession  to  Cardinal  Jacobini,  and  Cardinal 
Rampolla,   if  anybody,   could  understand    the   ramifications   of   French 
parties,  the  schemes  of  the  politicians,  and  was  familiar  with  the  secret 
influences  of  French  statesmanship,  or  what  passed  for  statesmanship. 
Cardinal  Rampolla  was,  as  he  is  still,  intellectually  a  strong  man.    As  an 
ecclesiastical  statesman  he  possesses  many  of  the  Bismarckian  qualities, 
wide  conceptions  for  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  strength 
ening  of  its  spiritual  dominion  over  men  ;  a  readiness  to  see  and  to  accept 
accomplished  facts,  and  to  use  them,  however  unpromising  or  antagonistic 
they  may  seem,  for  the  extension  of  religion  and  the  glory  of  the  Church 
on  earth.     Neither  dynasties  nor  Republics,  according  to  his  philosophy, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  all 
institutions  tor  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
of  the  Creator  for  the  salvation  of  his  creatures.     Such  a  man  need 
not  be  necessarily  endowed  with    the  spirit  of  Macchiavelli,   nor  with 
Bismarck's   infinite   capacity   tor   diplomatic   deceit.     Neither   of   these 
.attributes  belong  to  Rampolla,  who  is  direct  in  his  statesmanship  without 
being  either  brutally  brusque  or  vulgarly  offensive  as  was  the  German 
Chancellor.     With  this  appreciation  of  Pope  Leo's  great  secretary,  one 
may  understand  some  of  the  subsequent  events  of  which  he.  on  behalf 
•of  his  benign  master,  was  the  centre. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  no  doubt  had  great  influence  with  the  Pope  on 
all  matters  concerning  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Papacy.  It  he  had  not  he 
would  not  have  been  created  Papal  Secretary.  But  in  every  document  from 
.and  in  every  act  of  Papal  intervention  on  the  attitude  of 
French  Catholics  towards  the  Republic,  the  inspiration  of  Leo  XIII.  is 
manifest.  Amongst  Monarchists  and  Anti-Clericals  alike  great 
.astonishment  was  created  when  in  November,  1890,  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  in  welcoming  the  officers  of  the  French  fleet  to  Algiers,  made 
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a  remarkable  speech  in  which  lie  expounded  the  duty  of  Catholics  towards 
the  Republic.  In  his  view,  and  in  that  of  Pope  Leo  XIII..  he  declared 
that  French  Catholics,  without  renouncing  either  their  past  traditions 
or  their  predilections,  were  bound  to  recognise  the  established  (iovern- 
iv.ent  o!  their  nation,  inasmuch  as  its  torm  had  nothing  inherent  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  principles  \\hieh  alone  can  give  lite  to  Christian  and  civilised 
nations.  He  took  it  for  granted  that,  in  France  the  will  of  the  people 
as  to  the  torm  ot  government  had  been  clearly  affirmed,  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  Catholics,  without  concealed  thought,  should 
C'ive  adhesion,  and  that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  divisions  each  should 
sacrifice  something:  lor  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Without  the  adhesion 
and  the  sacrifice,  the  Cardinal  warned  his  Irllow  Catholics  that  the  pre- 
ser ration  ot  peace  and  order,  the  defence  ot  society  from  social  peril, 
or  even  thf  saietv  ot  the  Catholic  religion  were  impossible.  It  would 
be  insanity,  he  insisted  in  his  picturesque  st\le.  to  hope'  to  sustain  the 
pillars  ot  an  edifice-  without  entering  into  the  edifice  itself  were  it  onlv 
to  prevent  those  bent  on  destroying  everything  from  accomplishing 
their  mad  design.  Not  satisfied  with  the  <h  livery  of  those  sentiments 
in  speech  he  had  them  printed  and  circulated  among  the  clergy  ot  his 
Sees  with  a  letter  reminding  them  of  the  advice  given  by  Leo  XIII.  to 
all  I'rench  Catholics  to  take  part  in  the  publi,-  affairs  of  their  country 
by  insisting  on  the  recognition  of  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  respect 
'or  their  opinions.  Hut  this  they  were  to  do.  not  as  adversaries 
ot  the  established  form  ot  government,  but  as  an  act  of  resignation, 
reason,  and  ot  conscience.  Thus,  he  admonished  them  they  could  prevent 
the  prolongation  of  the  existing  situation  ot  the  Church  in  France. 
Lminent  as  was  his  position  in  the  Church.  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  open 
declaration  was  denounced,  and  ardent  loyalists,  clergy,  and  laymen 
insinuated  plainly  that  he  was  going  beyond  the  mind  ot  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  doing  serious  injury  to  the  Church  by  the  policy  which  lie 
advocated.  But  to  men  of  moderation  the  truth  it  was  visible  that 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  speaking  with  the  full  assent  it  not  at  the  direct 
instigation  of  Leo  XIII.  The  Cardinal  at  once  replied  to  the  dissentients 
by  telling  them  that  except  \i\  a  miracle,  nothing  was  possible  in 
France  outside  the  form  of  government  legally  adopted  by  the  country, 
that  the  Monarchy  had  committed  suicide  with  the  Count  de  Chambord. 
who.  holding  on  high  the  Christian  standard,  had  declined  to  reign  because 
of  his  high  conception  of  royal  duty  and  of  the  responsibilities  which  it 
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imposed  :  that  is  to  say  lie  declined  to  heroine  the  figure  head  in  a  coniliet 
or  Royalist  restoration.  The  courageous  Cardinal  having  done  his  part 
in  the  awakening  of  French  Catholicism  to  a  sense  oi  responsibility- 
Cardinal  Rampolla  took  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  o!  endorsing  his 
advice.  Rome  had  been  appealed  to  tor  guidance  in  the  passionate 
conflict  of  differing  opinions,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote-  a  letter 
which  was  meant  tor  publication,  in  which,  speaking  on  behall  ot  the 
Holy  Father,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Church,  whose  divine  mission 
embraced  all  time  and  countries,  was  placed  above  the  contests 
of  dynasties  and  political  parties,  and  devoted  itself  be  tore  everything 
else  to  the  advancement  ot  religion.  For  that  reason  and  with  that 
object  the  Church  recognises  the  established  civil  powers  and  maintains 
relations  with  them.  The  same  spirit,  argued  the*  Cardinal  Secretary. 
which  guides  the  Church  in  its  communication  with  the  rulers  ol  States 
should  be  accepted  as  the  rale  of  guidance  of  the  faithful  in  their  public 
acts.  Where  the  interests  of  religion  demand  it.  they  should  take  part 
in  public  affairs  and  by  their  zeal  and  the  exercise  of  their  authority  as 
citi/ens  see  that  the  institutions  and  the  legislation  ot  the  State  were, 
modelled  on  the.  principles  of  justice.  In  France  it  was  of  supreme 
importance  that  Catholics  should  be  in  agreement  and  should  take  that 
position  in  public  affairs  which  would  best  enable  them  to  use  their  energy 
and  their  zeal,  instead  ot  wasting  their  strength  in  fruitless  conflict  between 
tlu-  rivalries  of  parties.  Very  seriously  he  admonished  them  that  they 
should  not  subordinate  the  interests  ot  the  Church  to  the  exigencies  ol 
political  partisanship.  In  fact  the  Cardinal  Secretary  hinted  that  they 
would  incur  grave  responsibilities  and  censure  by  acting  otherwise,  and 
advised  them  to  concentrate  their  forces  in  union  and  accept  the  duty 
which  devolved  upon  them  in  the  emergency  of  the  Church.  Fven  this  im 
pressive,  almost  commanding  counsel  nearly  as  authoritative  as  if  it 
had  directly  emanated  from  the  Pope  himself,  failed  to  bring  about  the 
much  desired  coalition.  Pages  could  easily  be  filled  with  brief  extracts  from 
t'ne  disrespectful,  often  violent,  comments  and  criticisms,  closely  verging  on 
vituperation,  which  were  published  in  letter  and  in  leading  article  by  the 
Royalist  or  Imperialist  press,  and  by  the  Anti-Clericals  who  denounced  the 
"  new  policy  "  of  the  Vatican,  as  they  were  pleased  to  term  it.  as  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  Republic,  itself  under  the  influence  ol  the  Church  and  to 
transform  it  into  a  Catholic  government  of  a  Catholic  State.  I  hey  would 
not |  be  edifying.  They  could  only  present  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
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tierce,  ungovernable  political  animosities  which  raged  amongst  a  Catholic 
people. 

It  was  time  that  the  Pope  himself  should  speak,  and  speak  with  the 
deciding  voice  of  his  sacred  office.  But  in  his  practical  wisdom  he 
allowed  the  passions  aroused  to  gradually  subside  before  issuing  his 
memorable  Encyclical  to  the  French  people  on  the  i6th  of  February. 
1892.  He  had  then  been  Chief  of  the  Church  for  fourteen  years,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  Church  in  France  had  been  the  painful  subjects  of  his 
consideration  in  every  day  of  the  period.  As  a  graceful  recognition  of 
the  long  fealty  of  the  French  people  to  the  faith  itself,  though  they  some 
times  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  authority  and  by  the  Pope's  own  desire, 
the  Encyclical  was  issued  in  the  French  language.  It  opened  in  a  pathetic 
vein,  with  the  assurance  of  the  affection  which  Leo  XIII.  had  always 
felt  for  the  French  nation  and  the  solicitude  with  which  he  had  followed 
all  its  fortunes.  The  Encyclical,  important  as  it  is  in  its  character  as  a 
serious  historical  document,  is  too  long  and  too  minute  in  its  examination 
of  the  position,  to  be  given  here  in  its  fulness.  Its  main  points  are  still 
remembered,  and  its  whole  spirit  has  received  the  hearty  approbation 
of  all  classes  in  all  civilised  countries,  even  of  those  who  felt  a  difficult}- 
in  accepting  the  duty  which  the  Papal  counsel  imposed  upon  them- 
Briefly  the  Pope  examines  the  views  of  all  the  contending  partizans, 
the  views  of  those  who  looked  upon  resistance  to  the  regime  of  a  Godless 
Republic  as  a  Catholic  duty,  and  of  those  who  sincerely  believed  that  mon 
archical  institutions  are  the  bulwark  of  the  Faith,  of  those  who  held  that  any 
public  movement  of  Catholics  should  be  led  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  and  those  who  upheld  the  contrary  doctrine,  that  it  should  be 
guided  by  the  Catholic  laity.  To  each  section  of  the  controversialists 
the  Pontiff  gives  the  credit  of  sincerity.  Then  he  expounds  to  them 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject  and  gives  them  the  counsels  of  the 
Church.  The  first  necessity,  he  insists,  as  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the 
Papal  Secretary  had  insisted  with  his  pontifical  sanction,  is  the  union 
of  all  Catholics  in  the  responsibilities  and  the  policy  of  citizenship.  "  Like 
every  other  citizen,"  says  Leo,  "  the  Catholic  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
prefer  any  one  form  of  government  to  all  others  under  circumstances 
where  its  political  or  social  characteristics  is  not  by  its  very  nature  in 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  sound  reason  or  the  teachings  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Governments,"  he  admits,  "  must  change.  No  one  can 
believe  that  any  system  of  Government  is  so  definite  as  to  remain  immut- 
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able  for  ever.  All  history  gives  evidence  that  time  works  great 
changes  in  the  political  institutions  of  all  human  societies,  changes 
which  may  partly  modify  or  wholly  change  the  form  of  Government. 
The  changes  are  often  the  outcome  of  a  violent  crisis  to  which  anarch y 
and  the  breaking  up  of  laws  succeed.  In  such  conditions  a  social  necessity- 
devolves  upon  the  nation  which  must  at  once  provide  for  its  own  safety. 
The  necessity  justifies  the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  new 
Governments,  no  matter  what  form  they  may  take  if  they  are  necessary 
to  public  order  :  for  all  order  is  impossible  without  some  form  of  Govern 
ment.  This  primary  necessity/'  the  Pontiff  argues,  "  explains  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church  in  holding  relations  with  the  various  Governments 
which  have  succeeded  one  another  in  France  during  less  than  a  century 
and  never  without  causing  a  violent  and  profound  shock  at  each  time 
of  change."  Then  he  calls  upon  the  French  people  whom  lie  addresses 
to  follow  this  attitude  of  the  Church  in  their  relations  with  the  Republic 
''  \vhich  is  the  Government  of  the  nation,"  to  put  away  dissensions  and 
to  combine  all  their  efforts  to  preserve  or  to  restore  the  moral  greatness 
of  their  country.  Admitting  that  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  the  Republic 
might  be.  and  in  fact  was.  anti-Christian,  he  points  out  that  the  fact 
does  not  provide  a  justification  for  opposition  co  it  as  a  constituted 
lorm  of  Government.  The  evils  which  afflicted  the  Catholics  of  France 
were  created  bv  legislation,  and  legislation,  he  argues,  in  effect,  is  the 
work,  not  of  the  executive  Government,  but  of  the  legislature  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  men  who  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  use  their  franchise.  So  that  '  in  practice  ' 
the  character  of  the  la-.vs  enacted  depends  more  on  the  character  of  the 
men  in  power  than  on  the  form  of  the  power  itself.  The  laws  will  be 
good,  or  evil,  according  as  the  men  who  make  them  are  influenced  by 
good  or  evil  principles,  or  are  led  by  prudence  or  parti/an  passions. 
The  Pontiff  then  reviews  the  legislation  of  the  Republic  and  unhesitat 
ingly  condemns  all  that  conflicts  with  the  teachings  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  had  often  done  so  before,  and  solemnly 
protested  against  the  aggressions  of  the  State  on  the  Church.  The 
failure  of  his  protests  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  course  of  legis 
lation,  he  adduces  as  a  strong  reason  why  French  Catholics  should 
renounce  their  political  dissensions  and  why  they  should  unite  cordially 
and  struggle  by  the  use  of  all  constitutional  methods  against  the  legis- 
-ative  oppressions  levelled  against  the  Church.  His  advice,  in  fact,  may 
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be  condensed  into  the  counsel,  to  use  their  citi/enshij)  as  Catholics  for 
the  concentrated  object  oi  changing  the  laws  and  purifying  the  State 
from  the  Anti-Christian  spirit  \\ith  which  it  was  imbued.  It 
would  be  misleading  to  stale  that,  with  all  their  devotion  to  the 
(  hureh.  the  Encyclical  immediately  reconciled  the  minds  ot  French 
<  atholio  tn  the  idea  ot  the  complete  union  which  the  Pope  desired.  But  it 
made  one  thing  clear,  that  the  Pope,  as  Chief  ot  the  Church,  recognised  the 
Republic  as  a  lawfully  constituted  Government,  that  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  ol  French  Catholics  to  grant  it  a  similar  recognition,  without  at 
all  staying  their  hands  Iroin  any  const  itutional  effort  to  depose  it,  should 
any  other  tor m  ot  ( lovernment  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  nation,  and  that 
the  necessity  ol  the  time  was  a  political  combination  amongst  Catholics 
to  resist  unjust  legislation  and  obtain  their  lull  part  as  Catholics 
in  conducting  the  atlair>  oi  the  people,  to  se"k  lor  and  insist  upon 
their  due  share  in  the  responsible  ( iovernment  ol  their  country. 
Had  the  advict  ot  l.eo  XIII.  been  tollowed  with  enthusiasm  and 
perseverence.  the  Church  in  France  wou'd  not  have  reached  its  present 
condition,  when  Frenchmen  and  Catholics  tamely  look  on.  while  the 
constituted  authorities  ol  the  Republic  expel  citi/ens  ln>m  their  own 
soil  because  they  wear  the  religion-,  garb,  or  allow  women  devoted 
to  the  spread  ol  education  and  the  canst1  of  Divine  charity  to  the  poor 
to  be  rendered  homeless  by  mocking  officials  and  blasphemous  mobs. 
From  the  issue  ol  the  Fncxelieal  in  i><i_>.  to  the  time  ot  his  death.  Leo 
XIII.  never  ceased  to  protest  against  every  act  ot  aggression,  but  he 
retrained  I  mm  the  extrrmestep  ol  breakingofl  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
French  Republic.  Besides  the  benign  charity  ol  the  Pontiff,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  French  Ambassador  should  still  be  accredited  to 
the  Vatican  and  a  Nuncio  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Paris.  France  is  the1 
protector  ot  the  (  hurch  in  many  nations  as  yet  outside  the  Christian 
lold.  especially  in  the  Fast  and  in  Africa  and.  notwithstanding  the 
persecution  ot  Catholics  in  Catholic  France  itselt.  the  Republic  following 
French  traditions  has  laithlully  protected  the  missionaries  and  the 
Catholic  communities  within  her  political  or  territorial  spheres,  in  China 
or  in  Atrica.  But  lor  that  protection  there  would  have  been  in  the 
recent  past  many  more  martyrs  in  the  cause'  ot  the  Catholic-  faith, 
many  more  atrocities  committed  by  pagans  on  communities  of  Catholic 
converts.  In  this  there  is  some  compensation,  though  no  justification, 
lor  the  irreligious  crusade  in  France  itself. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LF.O      XIII.      THE    '•  I'OPE     OF     THE     PEOPLE"     AND    THE    ''WORKING    MAN'S 

pop]':"  — ins     sirnv     OF    SOCIAL    AND     INDUSTRIAL     PROBLEMS — 

HIS  PRAYER  FOR  "LIGHT  TO  RESTORE  THE  WORLD  TO  CHRIST 
AND  TO  BRING  PEACE  AND  CHARITY  TO  MEN  "—HIS  HIGH  CONCEPTION 
OF  HIS  PONTIFICAL  DUTY — HIS  GOSPEL  OF  Till-:  CHURCH  ON 
CHRISTIAN  GOVERNMENT —HIS  APOSTOLIC  EPISTLE  TO  THE  NATIONS 
ON  "HUMAN  LIBERTY  "  —THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIBERTY  IN  THE  SIMPLI 
CITY,  THE  INTELLECTUALITY,  AND  Till':  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL 
—THE  RIGHT  TO  RULE  IN  HUMAN  AFFAIRS — FREEDOM  IN  THE 
CHOICE  OF  GOVERNMENT — THE  IDEAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP  — 
THE  CHRISTIAN.  THE  NATURAL.  AND  THE  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF 
HUMAN  LIBERTY— THEIR  APPLICATION — THE  CHURCH  THE  GUARDIAN 
OF  ALL  HUMAN  FREEDOM — ITS  LIMITATIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

NO  Pope,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  has  been  more  widely 
venerated  throughout  the  Christian  world  and  by  the  masses 
of  the  peoples  than  Leo  XIII.  He  has  been  called  in  many 
lands  "  The  Pope  of  the  People  "  and  "  The  Working  Man's  Pope." 
By  the  inherent  universality  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  all  the  Pontiffs, 
from  Peter  to  our  own  day.  have  been  "  Popes  of  the  People."  tor  all 
men  are  their  spiritual  subjects,  even  those  who.  professing  belief  in 
Christ,  remain  outside  the  true  Church,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
received  the  light  <>l  faith.  In  1'is  comparative  Delusion  at 
Perugia  Cardinal  Peed  had  been  studying  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  world.  From  the  Pontifical  throne.  Leo  XIII.  could 
and  did.  survey  them  with  far-seeing"  eye  and  far-reaching  mind. 
It  is  told  of  him.  that  far  into  the  night,  after  his  election  to  tin- 
Papal  Chair,  he  was  found  kneeling  in  his  chamber  and  rapt  in  prayer 
before  an  image  of  Our  Saviour  :  that  he  was  apparently  so  tar  away 
from  all  things  of  this  world,  in  his  devotions,  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
entry  of  his  attendant,  who,  with  an  ecclesiastic,  came  to  receive  from 
him  his  final  instructions  before  retiring  to  his  rest.  They  had  waited 
for  some  hours,  and  at  last,  knowing  that  he  had  been  overcome  by 
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emotion  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Conclave,  that  he  had  retired  to  his  apart 
ments  with  faltering  steps,  they  feared  that  he  might  be  in  a  state  of 
physical  prostration,  and  therefore  ventured  to  enter  silently  into  his  room- 
They  did  not  disturb  the  new  Pope  in  his  entranc^ment  of  prayer  ;  but, 
as  they  were  stealing  away  from  a  presence  which  to  them  seemed 
sacred,  Leo XIII.  rose  from  his  knees  and  turned  to  them  with  a  light  of  rap 
ture  in  his  eyes.  "  Forgive  me  for  keeping  you,"  he  said.  "  I  was  praying 
for  light  to  restore  the  world  to  Christ,  to  bring  peace  and  charity  to 
men."  In  this  scene  and  in  these  few  words  we  have  the  note  and  the 
design  of  the  mission  which  the  Pontiff  took  upon  himself  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  Pontificate.  It  was  the  constantly  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  his  reign  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  object  thus 
placed  before  him  was  never  for  a  moment  absent  from  his  thoughts, 
nor  did  any  opportunity  for  its  enforcement  ever  escape  him.  His 
continuous  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Society,  for  the  peaceful  adjust 
ment  of  the  political,  social,  moral,  and  economic  problems  disturbing 
men,  for  the  reconciliation  of  popular  rights  with  the  exercise  of  civil 
authority,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  toiling  masses,  and  the  exercise 
of  Christian  duty  by  the  wealthy  classes,  for  just  agreement  between 
workmen  and  the  capitalist  employer,  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
and  the  religious  ideas  of  all  classes,  are  exhibited  in  his  great  Encyclicals, 
especially  those  "  On  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,"  and  "  On 
Human  Liberty."  They  will  remain  for  all  time  the  gospels  of 
the  Church  on  those  momentous  human  questions.  But  besides  these, 
there  are  others,  no  less  inspiring,  instructive,  and  important,  dealing 
with  the  moral  and  religious  conditions  of  modern  Society  which  illus 
trate  the  scheme  of  Leo  XIII.  In  deriving  from  them  the  principles 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  Pontiff,  those  Encyclicals  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  order  of  time,  though  together  they  form  a  complete  system  of 
the  ethics  which  should  govern  the  higher  life  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
and  the  duties  to  be  exercised  in  the  relations  of  men  with  one  another. 

The  great  Pontifical  pronouncement  on  human  liberty,  "  Libertas. 
Praestantissimum,"  was  issued  by  Leo  XIII.  from  the  Vatican  on  Christ 
mas  Day,  1888,  the  tenth  year  of  his  Pontificate.  In  the  first  year,  he 
had,  and  in  his  first  Encyclical,  as  we  have  seen,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Christain  peoples  and  their  rulers  to  the  general  evils  afflicting 
modern  Society.  In  that  enlightening  exposition  of  facts  and  opinion, 
he  claimed  for  the  Church  the  true  motherhood  of  Civil  Societv  :  and  in 
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unother  of  his  Messages  to  Mankind,  the  Encyclical  of  November  ist,  1885, 
he  had  pointed  out  with  eloquence  and  the  irresistible  logic  of  fact,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was,  and  remains,  the  nursing  Mother  of  all  true, 
that  is  to  say.  Christian  civilisation.  Civil  society,  the  Pontiff  had  de 
clared,  was  established  by  the  Divine  Creator  of  the  world,  and  could  only 
safely  rest  on  Divine  teachings,  and  in  those  teachings  its  guiding 
principles  could  alone  be  found. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  would  be  the  form  and  character 
of  the  State,"  says  Leo  XIII.,  "  were  it  governed  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  Christian  philosophy.  Man's  natural  instinct  moves  him  to  live 
in  civil  society,  for  he  cannot,  if  dwelling  apart,  provide  himself  with  the 
necessary  requirements  of  life,  nor  procure  the  means  of  developing  his 
mental  and  moral  faculties.  Hence  it  is  divinely  ordained  that  he 
should  lead  his  life — be  it  family,  social,  or  civil — with  his  fellow-men, 
amongst  whom  alone  his  several  wants  can  be  adequately  supplied. 
But  as  no  society  can  hold  together  unless  someone  be  over  all,  directing 
all  to  strive  earnestly  for  the  common  good,  every  civilised  community 
must  have  a  ruling  authority,  and  this  authority,  no  less  than  society 
itself,  has  its  source  in  Nature,  and  has,  consequently,  God  for  its  author. 
Hence  it  follows  that  all  public  power  must  proceed  from  God.  For 
God  alone  is  the  true  and  supreme  Lord  of  the  world.  Everything, 
without  exception,  must  be  subject  to  Him,  and  must  serve  Him,  so  that 
whosoever  holds  the  right  to  govern,  holds  it  from  one  sole  and 
single  source — namely,  God,  the  Soveriegn  Ruler  "of,  all.  There  is  no 
power  but  from  God.  The  right  to  rule  is  not  necessarily,  how 
ever,  bound  up  with  any  special  mode  of  government.  It  may 
take  this  or  that  form,  provided  only  that  it  be  of  a  nature 
to  insure  the  general  welfare.  But  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  government,  rulers  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  God  is  the 
paramount  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  must  set  Him  before  th(  mselves 
as  their  exemplar  and  law  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  For, 
in  things  visible,  God  has  fashioned  secondary  causes,  in  which  His 
Divine  action  c?n  in  some  wise  be  discerned,  leading  up  to  the  end  to 
which  the  course  of  the  world  is  ever-tending.  In  like  manner  in  civil 
society,  God  has  always  willed  that  there  should  be  a  ruling  authority, 
and  that  they  who  are  invested  with  it  should  reflect  the  Divine  power 
and  providence  in  some  measure  over  the  human  race.  They,  therefore, 
who  rule/should  rule  with  even-handed  justice,  not  as  masters,  but  rather 
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a<  lathers.  tor  the.  nil''  <>!  God  over  mail  i<  most  just,  and  is  tempered 
always  with  a  lather's  kindness.  Government  -hould.  moreover.  l;e 
administered  tor  the  well-being1  ot  the  citi;:cns.  because  they  who  govern 
others  possess  authority  -olelv  lor  the  welfare  of  th"  State.  Furthermore. 
the  civil  power  must  not  be  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  any  cue 
individual,  or  ot  some  lew  persons  .  inasmuch  as  it  was  established 
for  the  common  ijood  o!  all.  But  it  those  who  an  in  authority  rule  un 
justly,  if  they  .^oveni  overbearingly  or  arro^antb"  and  ii  th  ir  measures 
prove  hurtful  to  the  peeplc.  'hey  must  remember  that  the  Alnughtv 
will  one  dav  bring  them  to  account,  the  more  strict.lv  in  proportion  to 
the  sacredivss  o!  their  office  and  pre-eminence  ol  their  dignity.  Then 
truly  will  the  maiesty  ol  tin  law  me>-i  with  the  dutihii  and  willing  homage 
ol  the  people,  when  they  are  convinced  that  their  rulers  hold  authority 
In/in  God.  and  led  thai  it  i^  a  matter  oi  justice  and  duty  to  obey  tin  in. 
and  to  show  them  reverence  and  fealty.  umUd  to  a  love  not  unlike  that 
which  children  show  their  paients.  lo  despite  legitimate  authoiitv. 
in  whomsoever  vested,  is  unlawful,  a.s  a  rebellion  against  the  Divine 
will,  and  whoever  resists  that  rushes  uillully  to  destruction.  To  cast 
aside  obedience,  and  l>\  popular  violence  to  incite  to  revolt,  is  therefore 
treason*  not  against  man  only,  but  against  God." 

Th'1  Pope  proceeds  to  insist  that  the  State,  constituted  as  it  is.  is 
cleadv  bound  to  act  up  to  the  manifold  and  wri^hty  duties  linking  it  to 
God,  by  the  public  profession  of  religion.  Nature  and  reason,  which  com 
mand  every  individual  devoutly  to  worship  ( iod  in  holiness,  because  we  br- 
loni:  to  Him  and  must  return  to  Him  since  troni  Him  we  came,  bind  also  the 
civil  community  by  a  like  law.  For  men  living  together  in  sorietx"  are 
under  the  power  ot  God  no  less  than  individuals  are.  and  society,  'not 
less  than  individuals,  owes  gratitude  to  God.  who  .^ave  it  hein^  and 
maintains  it.  and  \\'hose  'ver-bounteous  goodness  enriches  it  with  count 
less  blessings.  Since,  then,  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  remiss  in  the  service 
'due  to  God.  and  since  the  chiet  duty  ol  all  men  is  to  clinu  to  religion,  in 
both  its  teaching  and  practic'1  --  not  such  religion  as  they  mav  ha\\  a 
jireterence  lor.  but  the  religion  which  God  enjoins,  and  which  certain 
and  most  clear  marks  show  to  be  the  only  one  true  religion  it  is  a  'public 
crime  to  act  as  though  there  were  no  God.  So.  too.  is  it  a  sin  in  the  State 
not  to  have  care  lor  religion,  as  a  something  beyond  its  scope,  or  as  of 
no  practical  benefit  :  or  out  ot  many  lorms  of  religion  to  adopt  that  one 
which  chimes  in  with  the  fancy  ;  tor  we  are  bound  absolutely  to  worship 
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(rod  in  that  wav  which  He  has  shown  to  he  His  will.  All  who  rule, 
therefore,  should  hold  in  honour  the  holy  name  of  (iod.  and  one  ol  their 
rhiet  duties  must  be  to  favour  religion,  to  protect  it.  to  shield  it  under 
the  credit  and  sanction  of  the  laws,  and  neither  to  organise  nor  enact 
any  measure  that  may  compromise  its  safety.  This  is  the-  bounden  duty 
o!  rulers  to  the  people  over  whom  they  rule.  For.  one  and  all  are  we  des 
tined,  by  our  birth  and  adoption,  to  enjoy,  when  this  frail  and  fleeting- 
lite  is  ended,  a  supreme  and  final  good  in  heaven,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  this  every  endeavour  should  be,  directed. 

Here.  then,  is  a  clear  definition  of  the  Catholic  view  ot  the  objects 
and  the  proper  constitution  of  civil  society.  But  this  view  had  been 
forgotten  by  men  and  by  Christians  in  Christian  States,  not  only  bv  the 
people,  but  by  their  rulers  as  well.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  the 
Pontifical  statement  of  the  duties  of  those  entrusted  with  the  adminis 
tration  of  civil  government,  nor  of  the  position  towards  the  civil  law 
of  the  general  population  of  the  State.  No  Radical  philosopher  could 
take  exception  to  Pope  Leo's  definition  of  the  duties  and  the  responsi 
bilities  ol  the  civil  power  towards  the  people.  He  expatiates  further, 
and  in  the  same  vein,  on  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  multitude 
by  a  properly  constituted  civil  State  :  and  his  views  will  commend  them 
selves  to  all  reasoning  men  who  believe  that  the  object  of  all  govern 
ment  should  be  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  In  Leo's  conception  of  the  Christian  State,  to  quote  his  own 
words.  "  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  thought  to  infringe  on  the  dignity 
ot  rulers,  and  nothing  unbecoming  them  :  nay.  so  far  from  degrading 
the  sovereign  power  in  its  due  rights,  it  adds  to  it  permanence  and  lustre. 
Indeed,  when  more  fully  pondered,  this  mutual  co-ordination  has  a 
perfection  in  which  a1!  other  forms  of  government  are  lacking,  and  from 
which  excellent  results  would  flow  were  the  several  component  parts 
to  keep  their  places  and  duly  discharge  the  office  and  work  appointed 
respectively  tor  each.  And  doubtless  in  the  constitution  of  the  State 
such  as  We  have  described.  Divine  and  human  things  are  equitably 
shared  ;  the  rights  of  citizens  assigned  to  them,  and  fenced  round  by 
Divine,  by  natural,  and  by  human  law  ;  the  duties  incumbent  on  each 
one  being  wisely  marked  out.  and  their  fulfilment  'fittingly  ensured. 
In  their  uncertain  and  toilsome  journey  towards  the  '  city  made  with 
out  hands.'  all  see  that  they  have  safe  guides  and  helpers  on  th<>ir  way 
and  are  conscious  that  others  have  charge  to  protect  their  persons  alike 
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and  their  possessions,  and  to  obtain  or  preserve  for  them  everything  es 
sential  for  their  present  life." 

As  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  domestic  society  by  his  ideal,  but 
yet  realisable  Christain  State.  Leo  XIII.  looks  upon  them  as  of  in 
estimable  importance.  In  such  a  State,  domestic  life  acquires  that 
firmness  and  solidity  so  needful  to  it,  from  the  holiness  of  marriage  one 
and  indissoluble,  wherein  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  are  controlled 
with  wise  justice  and  equity  ;  due  honour  is  assured  to  the  woman, 
the  authority  of  the  husband  is  conformed  to  the  pattern  afforded  by 
the  authority  of  God  :  the  power  of  the  father  is  tempered  by  a  due 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  mother  and  her  offspring  :  .  and  the  best 
possible  provision  made  for  the  guardianship,  welfare,  and  education 
of  the  children.  This  exquisite  picture  of  the  Christian  Family  in  the 
Christian  State  does  not,  indeed,  represent  the  domestic  ideals  of  modern 
Society.  It  gives  no  place  either  to  the  present  ideas  of  women's  rights 
and  marital  independence,  nor  does  it  sanction  the  absolutism  of  the 
husband  in  the  home,  so  often  embodied  in  modern  legislation.;  But 
beautiful  as  is  the  Christian  life  thus  portrayed,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what,  from  the  time  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  has  taught  its  children,  the  home  ought  to  be. 

Nor  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  politics  of  the  Christian  state 
neglected  by  the  keen-visioned  and  enthusiastic  Pont  ill'.  "  In  political 
affairs."  lie  adds,  "  and  all  matters  civil,  the  civil  laws  aim  at  securing 
the  common  good,  and  are  not  framed  according  to  the  delusive  caprices 
and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  by  truth  and  by  justice  ; 
the  ruling  powers  are  invested  with  a  sacredness  more  than  human, 
and  are  withheld  from  deviating  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  from  over 
stepping  the  bounds  of  rightful  authority  ;  and  the  obedience  of  citizens 
is  rendered  with  a  feeling  of  honour  and  dignity,  since  obedience  is  not 
the  servitude  of  man  to  man,  but  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  exer 
cising  His  sovereignty  through  the  medium  of  men.  Now,  this  being 
recognised  as  undeniable.,  it  is  felt  that  the  high  office  of  rulers  should 
be  held  in  respect  ;  that  public  authority  should  l>e  constantly  and 
faithfully  obeyed  ;  that  no  act  of  sedition  should  be  committed  ;  and 
that  the  civic  order  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  maintained  as  sacred. 
So,  also,  as  to  the  duties  of  each  one  towards  his  fellow-men,  mutual 
forbearance,  kindliness,  generosity  are  placed  in  the  ascendant  ;  the  man 
who  is  at  once  a  citizen  and  a  Christian  is  not  drawn  aside  by  conflicting 
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obligations  ;  and  lastly,  the  abundant  benefits  with  which  the  Christian 
religion,  of  its  very  nature,  endows  even  the  mortal  life  of  man,  are 
acquired  for  the  community  and  civil  society.  And  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  '  The  condition  of  the  common 
wealth  depends  on  the  religion  with  which  God  is  worshipped  ;  and 
between  one  and  the  other  there  exists  an  intimate  and  abiding  con 
nection.'  ' 

The  view  of  Christian  citizenship,  which  Pope  Leo  thus  held  up  before 
men,  was  not.  it  goes  without  the  saying,  that  which  was  generally 
accepted  or  acceptable.  It  is  very  good,  it  is  even  beautiful  in  theory, 
said  the  statesmen  and  the  journalistic  critics — for  this  Encyclical 
was  received  with  great  curiosity  and  even  admiration  in 
all  civilised  countries — but  in  the  present  day  of  pure  utili 
tarianism  it  is  impracticable.  Individual  liberty  is  the  shib 
boleth  ot  the  modern  apostle  of  political  and  social  freedom,  of 
the  School  of  Continental  Liberalism,  and,  in  this  country,  of  the  fol 
lowers  of  Mill,  who  go  farther  than  their  teacher — who,  though  he  held 
that  the  individual  was  free  to  do  as  he  liked,  he  might  yet  be  interfered 
with  by  the  State  when  the  exercise  of  his  individual  freedom  was  in 
jurious  to  his  neighbours.  There  are  those  of  his  followers  who  hold  that 
the  individual  is  above  the  State,  and  that  his  personal  independence 
is.  in  fact,  absolute.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  this  theory 
and  the  principles  which  are  used  to  justify  the  Anarchist.  In  1888, 
when  Leo  XIII.  determined  to  give  to  the  world  the  mind  of  the  Church 
on  these  errors,  Anarchism  was  making  great  and  dangerous  headway 
among  the  proletariat  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  ; 
and.  as  usual,  in  these  extreme  movements,  the  Christian  religion,  and 
especially  the  Catholic  Church,  were  denounced  as  the  great  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  the  new  principles,  and  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  "  human 
liberty."  The  Encyclical  was  opportune,  as  were  all  the  Papal  utter 
ances  of  Leo  XIII.  It  was,  as  it  happened,  issued  at  the  moment  it  was 
required,  and  was  most  likely  to  influence  the  minds  of  men.  In  the 
very  opening  lines  Pope  Leo  lays  down  the  origin  and  the  limitations 
of  liberty.  He  places  individual  freedom  on  a  much  higher  plane  than 
any  of  the  philosophers  and  politicians.  He  is  clear,  lucid,  convincing. 
He  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  thorny  subject  without  qualification 
in  his  phrases.  To  the  mind  of  Leo,  as  to  the  minds  of  all  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  Augustine  of  Hippo  to  the  present  day, 
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the  bases  and  the  extent  of  individual  liberty  \vere  plain  and  easily 
understandable  by  the  people.  It  is  the-  birthright  of  man.  Thns 
Leo  defines  it  :  "  Liberty."  writes  Leo.  "  the  highest  of  natural  endow 
ment,  being  the  portion  only  of  intellectual  or  rational  natures,  confers 
on  man  this  dignity-  that  he  is.  •  in  the  hand  of  his  counsel,'  and  has  power 
ov-r  his  actions.  But  the  manner  in  which  such  dignity  is  exercised  is 
ot  the  greatest  moment,  inasmuch  as  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  liberty 
the  highest  good  and  the  greatest  evil  alike  depend.  Man.  indeed,  is 
tree  to  obey  his  reason,  to  seek  moral  good,  and  to  strive  unswervingly 
alter  his  last  end.  Yet  he  is  free  also  to  turn  aside  to  all  other  thing- 
and.  in  pursuing  the  empty  semblance  of  good,  to  disturb  rightful  order 
and  to  tall  headlong  into  the  destruction  which  he  has  voluntarily  chosen- 
Hie  Redeemer  ot  mankind.  Jesus  Christ,  having  restored  and  exalted 
the  original  dignity  ot  nature,  vouchsafed  special  assistance  to  the  will 
ot  man  :  and  by  tin-  gifts  of_His  grace  here,  and  the  premise  of  Heavenly 
bliss  herealter.  He  raised  it  to  a  nobler  state.  In  like  manner  this  great 
gilt  ot  nature  has  ever  been,  and  always  will  be.  deservingly  cherished 
by  the  Catholic  Church  :  tor,  to  h,T  alone  has  been  committed  the  charge 
of  handing  down  to  all  ages  the  benefits  purchased  for  us  by  |esus 
Christ.  Yet  there  are  many  who  imagine  that  the'  Church  is  hostile  to 
human  liberty;  having  a  false  and  perverted  notion  as  to  what  liberty 
is.  they  either  pervert  the  very  idea  ot  freedom,  or  they  extend  it  at 
their  pleasure  to  many  things  in  respect  of  which  man  cannot  rightly 
be  regarded  as  tree."  Reminding  the  world  that  he  had  in  a  previous 
Encyclical.  "  Immortahs  Dei."  drawn  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  elements  oi  what  are  called  "  modern  liberties" 
that  what  was  good  in  them  was  as  ancient  as  truth  itself,  and  that  the 
Church  has  always  preached  and  practised  it.  the  Pope  goes  on  to  state  the 
evil  interpretations,  only  to  demolish  them.  "  Whatsoever  has  been 
added  as  new.  is."  he  says.  "  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  of  a  vitiated  kind, 
the  first  of  the  disorders  of  life,  and  ot  an  insatiate  longing  alter 
novelties."  But  as  many  people  imagined  that  these1  "  cankered  " 
modern  liberties  to  be  the  greatest  glory  of  our  epoch  and  the  real  basis 
of  civil  life,  the  Pontiff  felt  it  his  duty  to  Civilisation  and  to  the  Church 
to  fully  review  the  whole  question,  that  errors  might  be  emphasised  to 
be  avoided,  and  that  the  true  character  of  human  liberty  should  be 
clearly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

He  divides  his  great  subject  into  three  parts — the  Christian  aspect, 
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natural  liberty,  and  moral  freedom.  Natural  liberty  lie  declare.-,  to  be 
the  fountain-head  from  which  libertv  of  whatsoever  kind  Hows.  It 
exists  only  in  those  who  are  endowed  with  intelligence  or  reason,  and  it 
is  by  use  ot  reason  that  man  is  rightly  regarded  as  responsible  lor  his 
actions.  The  other  creatures  of  the  earth  follow  tluir  senses,  while 
man  has  reason  to  guide  him  in  every  act  of  his  life.  While  reason 
determines  the  things  that  are  good  or  bad  for  the  individual,  it  leaves 
man  his  tree  will  to  choose  what  it  pleases.  Man  can  only  jud^v  of  this 
contingency  because  he  has  a  soul,  simple,  spiritual,  and  intellectual— 
a  soul  which  is  not  produced  by  matter,  and  does  not  depend  upon  matter 
lor  its  existence,  created  by  God.  having  a  life  and  action  of  its  own, 
knowing  the  unchangeable  and  necessary  reasons  of  \vhat  is  true  and 
good.  As  the  Catholic  Church  declares  in  the  strongest  terms  the  sim 
plicity,  spirituality,  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  so  with  unequalled 
constancy  and  publicity  she  ever  asserts  its  freedom.  These  truths  she 
has  ever  taught,  and  has  sustained  them  as  a  dogma  of  faith  :  and 
whensoever  heretics  or  innovators  have  attacked  the  liberty  of  man. 
the  Church  has  defended  it  and  protected  this  noble  possession  from 
destruction.  History  bears  witness  to  the  energy  with  which  she  met 
the  fury  of  the  Manicheans  and  others  like  them  :  and  the  earnestness 
with  whicli,  in  later  years,  she  defended  human  liberty  in  the  Council  of 
I  rent,  and  against  the  followers  of  Jansenius.  is  known  to  all.  At  no 
time,  and  in  no  place,  has  she  held  truce  with  Fatalism. 

"  Liberty,  then."  continues  Leo.  "belongs  only  to  those  who  have 
the  gift  of  reason  or  intelligence.  Considered  as  to  its  nature,  it  is  the 
lacultyof  choosing  means  fitted  for  the  end  proposed  :  for  he  alone  is  master 
ot  his  actions  who  can  choose  one  thing  out  of  many.  Now.  since  even- 
thing  chosen  as  a  means  is  viewed  as  good  or  useful,  and  since  good,  as 
such,  is  the  proper  object  of  our  desire,  it  follows  that  freedom  of  choice 
is  a  property  of  the  will  -  or.  rather,  is  identical  with  the  will  in  so  far 
as  it  has  in  its  action  the  faculty  of  choice.  But  the  will  cannot  proceed 
to  act  until  it  is  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  mt  -licet. 
In  other  word-,  the  good  wished  by  the  will  is  necessarily  good  in  so  far 
as  it  is  known  by  the  intellect  :  and  this  the  more  so,  because  in  all  volun 
tary  acts  choice  is  subsequent  to  a  judgment  upon  the  truth  of  the  good 
presented,  declaring  to  which  good  preference  should  be  given.  Xo 
sensible  man  can  doubt  that  judgment  is  an  act  of  reason,  not  of  the 
will."  Since,  however,  both  these  faculties  are  imperfect,  it  is  possible, 
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as  is  often  seen,  that  the'reason  should  propose  something  which  is  not 
really  good,  but  which  has  the  appearance  of  good,  and  that  the  will 
should  choose  accordingly.  For,  as  the  possibility  of  error,  and 
actual  error,  are  defects  of  the  mind  and  attest  its  imperfection,  so  the 
pursuit  of  what  has  a  false  appearance  of  good,  though  a  proof  of  our 
freedom,  just  as  a  disease  is  a  proof  of  our  vitality,  implies  defect  in 
human  liberty.  The  will  also,  simply  because  of  its  dependence  on  the 
reason,  no  sooner  desires  anything  contrary  thereto,  than  it  abuses  its 
freedom  of  choice  and  corrupts  its  very  essence.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
infinitely  perfect  (iod.  although  supremely  free,  because  of  the  supremacy 
of  His  intellect  and  of  His  essential  goodness,  nevertheless  cannot  choose 
evil  :  neither  can  the  Angels  and  Saints,  who  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision. 
St.  Augustine  and  others  urged  most  admirably  against  the  Pelagians 
that,  if  the  possibility  of  deflection  from  good  belonged  to  the  essence 
or  perfection  of  liberty,  then  God.  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Angels  and 
Saints,  who  have  not  this  power,  would  have  no  liberty  at  all.  or  would 
have'  less  liberty  than  man  has  in  his  state  of  pilgrimage  and  imper 
fection.  This  subject  is  often  discussed  by  the  Angelic  Doctor  in  his 
demonstration  that  the  possibility  of  sinning  is  not  freedom,  but  slavery. 
It  will  suffice  to  quote  his  subtle  commentary  on  the  words  of  our  Lord  : 
'  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin.'  '  Everything,'  he  says, 
'  is  that  which  belongs  to  it  naturally.  When,  therefore,  it  acts  through 
a  power  outside  itself,  it  does  not  act  of  itself,  but  through  another, 
that  is.  as  a  slave.  But  man  is  by  nature  rational.  When,  therefore, 
he  acts  according  to  reason,  he  acts  of  himself  and  according  to  his  free 
will  :  and  this  is  liberty.  Whereas,  when  he  sins,  he  acts  in  opposition 
10  reason,  is  moved  by  another,  and  is  the  victim  of  foreign  misappre 
hensions.  Therefore.  •  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin.' 
Even  the  heathen  philosophers  clearly  recognise  this  truth,  especially 
they  who  held  that  the  wise  man  alone  is  free  :  and  by  the  term  '  wise 
man  '  was  meant,  as  is  well  known,  the  man  trained  to  live  in  accordance 
with  his  nature — that  is.  in  justice  and  virtue. 

"  Such,  then,  being  the  condition  of  human  liberty,"  comments  Pope 
Leo,  "  it  necessarily  stands  in  need  of  light  and  strength  to  direct  its 
actions  to  good  and  to  restrain  them  from  evil.  Without  this,  the  freedom 
of  our  will  would  be  our  ruin.  First  of  all  there  must  be  law  ;  that  is,  a 
fixed  rule  of  teaching  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  to  be  left  undone.  This 
rule  cannot  affect  the  lower  animals  in  any  true  sense,  since  they  act  of 
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necessity,  following  their  natural  instinct,  and  cannot  of  themselves  act 
in  any  other  way.  On  the  other  hand,  as  was  said  above,  he  who  is  free 
can  either  act  or  not  act,  can  do  this  or  do  that  as  he  pleases,  because  his 
judgment  precedes  his  choice.  And  his  judgment  not  only  decides 
what  is  right  or  wrong  of  its  own  nature,  but  also  what  is  practically 
good,  and  therefore  to  be  chosen,  and  what  is  practically  evil  and  therefore 
to  be  avoided.  In  other  words,  the  reason  prescribes  to  the  will  what 
it  should  seek  after  or  shun,  in  order  to  the  eventual  attainment  of  man's 
last  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  his  actions  ought  to  be  performed. 
This  ordination  of  reason  is  called  law.  In  man's  free  will,  therefore, 
or  in  the  moral  necessity  of  our  voluntary  acts  being  in  accordance  with 
reason,  lies  the  very  root  of  the  necessity  of  law.  Nothing  more  foolish 
can  be  uttered  or  conceived  than  the  notion  that,  because  man  is  free  by 
nature,  he  is  therefore  exempt  from  law.  Were  this  the  case,  it  would 
follow  that  to  become  free  we  must  be  deprived  of  reason  ;  whereas  the 
truth  is  that  \ve  are  bound  to  submit  to  law  precisely  because  we  are  free 
by  our  very  nature.  For  law  is  the  guide  of  man's  actions  ;  it  turns  him 
towards  good  by  its  rewards,  and  deters  him  from  evil  by  its  punish 
ments.  Foremost  in  this  office  comes  the  natural  law,  which  is  written 
and  engraved  in  the  mind  of  every  man  ;  and  this  is  nothing  but  our 
reason,  commanding  us  to  do  right  and  forbidding  sin.  Nevertheless, 
all  prescriptions  of  human  reason  can  have  force  of  law  only  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  voice  and  the  interpreters  of  some  higher  power  on  which 
our  reason  and  liberty  necessarily  depend.  For,  since  the  force  of  law 
consists  in  the  imposing  of  obligations  and  the  granting  of  rights,  authority 
is  the  one  and  only  foundation  of  all  law — the  power,  that  is.  of  fixing 
duties  and  defining  rights,  as  also  of  assigning  the  necessary  sanctions 
of  reward  and  chastisement  to  each  and  all  of  its  commands.  But  all 
this,  clearly,  cannot  be  found  in  man,  if.  as  his  own  supreme  legislator 
he  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  own  actions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  law 
of  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  the  eternal  law,  implanted  in  rational 
creatures,  and  inclining  them  to  their  right  action  and  end  ;  and  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  eternal  reason  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all 
the  world." 

The  Pope  sums  up  the  relations  of  citizens  in  a  Christian  State  to 
the  Civil  Authority  in  a  very  pregnant  passage  :  "  It  is  manifest 
that  the  eternal  law  of  God  is  the  sole  standard  and  rule 
of  human  liberty,  not  only  in  each  individual  man.  but  also  in 
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tin-  Community  and  civil  society  which  men  constitute  when  united. 
Then  tore,  the  true  liberty  of  human  society  does  not  consist  in  everv 
man  doing  what  he  pleases,  tor  this  would  simply  end  in  turmoil  and 
confusion,  and  bring  on  the  overthrow  of  the  State  ;  but  rather  in  this, 
that  through  the  injunctions  of  the  civil  law  all  may  more  easily  con 
form  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  eternal  law.  Likewise,  the  libertv  of 
th< >•;<.  who  are  in  authority  does  not  consist  in  the  power  to  lay  un 
reasonable  and  capricious  commands  upon  their  subjects,  which  would 
equally  be  criminal  and  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  : 
but  the  binding  force  of  human  laws  is  in  this,  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  applications  of  the  eternal  law.  and  incapable  of  sanction 
ing  anything  which  is  n  >t  contained  in  the  eternal  law.  as  in  the 
principle  of  all  law.  Thus,  St.  Augustine  most  wisely  says  :  '  !  think 
that  vou  can  see.  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  nothing  just  and 
lawful  in  that  temporal  law.  unless  what  men  have  gathered  from  this 
eternal  law.'  II.  then,  by  any  one  in  authority,  something  be 
sanctioned  out  of  conformity  with  the  principles  ot  right  reason,  and 
consequently  hurtful  to  the  commonwealth,  such  an  enactment  can 
have  no  binding  force  of  law.  as  being  no  rule  of  justice,  but  certain 
to  lead  men  away  from  that  good  which  is  the  very  end  of  civil  society. 
Then-lore,  the  nature  of  human  liberty,  however  it  be  considered, 
whether  in  individuals  or  in  society,  whether  in  those  who  command  or 
in  those  who  obey,  supposes  the  necessity  ot  obedience  to  some  supreme 
and  eternal  law,  which  is  no  other  than  the  authority  of  God,  command 
ing  good  and  forbidding  evil.  And,  so  tar  Irom  this  most  just  authority 
of  (iod  over  men  diminishing,  or  even  destroying  their  liberty,  it  protects 
and  perfects  it  ;  for  the  real  perfection  ot  all  creatures  is  found  in  the 
prosecution  and  attainment  of  their  respective  ends:  but  the  supreme 
end  to  which  human  liberty  must  aspire  is  (iod." 

But  Leo  is  not  content  with  the  definition  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  human  liberty  from  the  secular  standpoint.  He  concludes  this 
Apostolic  Kpistle  to  the  nations  and  their  rulers  by  the  assertion  of  the 
principle,  that  the  citizen  is  not  bound  to  obedience  to  unjust  laws.  "  lest 
while  obeying  man  we  are  disobedient  to  God,  and  that  the  essence  ol 
-human  liberty  is  the  right  ot  the  individual,  of  domestic  society  and  ol 
all  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  "  to  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  their  interests.  This  great  Epistle  of  Leo  XIII.  will  live  through 
the  ages,  as  the  Catholic  Magna  Charta  of  human  freedom. 


His    HOLINESS    POPE    Pius   X. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   POPES,   THE   PROTECTORS  OF  CHRISTIAN    SOCIETY — POPE   LEO  THE 
THIRTEENTH'S  STUDY  OF  THE  CONDITION*  OF  THE  WORKING  MAN— 

HIS  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  TOILERS HIS  CONSULTATIONS  WITH  THE 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND 
LABOUR — THE  ENCYCLICAL  "  RERUM  NOVARUM  "  ON  THE  CONDITION"  OF 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES — DEFENCE  OF  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF 
PROPERTY — THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOUR,  AND  THE  SLAVERY  OF  THE 
LABOURER  ENFORCED  BY  THE  WEALTHY — THE  DUTIES  OF  THE 
RICH — THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYERS — HOW 
WORKING  MEN  SHOULD  BECOME  PROPERTY  OWNERS THE  BLESSED 
NESS  OF  FRUGALITY — RECOGNITION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  LABOUR 
DEMANDED  BY  TRUE  PATRIOTISM — ITS  NECESSITY  AS  A  PROTEC 
TION  FOR  THE  LEGITIMATE  AUTHORITY  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENTS — 
OTHER  ENCYCLICALS — THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY- 
AUDIENCES  AT  THE  VATICAN — IMPRESSIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS — 
THE  POPE  AS  A  LATINIST  AND  A  POET. 


IX  every  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  sent  its 
missionaries  and  preachers  she  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  Church 
of  the  people,  the  protector  of  the  poor.  The  Roman  Governors  in 
the  Holy  Land  looked  upon  our  Saviour  as  a  revolutionist,  a  socialist, 
who  came  to  preach  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being,  and  to  teach  the  poor  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  they 
were  the  equals  of  the  might}'  men  who  claimed  the  right  to  rule  them. 
When  Peter  became  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  disciples  worshipped 
the  Creator  of  the  human  race  in  the  catacombs,  the  Governments  of 
the  Cffisars  regarded  him  and  them  as  incendiary  propagandists  of  theories 
inimical  to  their  empire.  Hence  the  sanguinary  persecutions  of 
the  early  Christians.  It  mattered  not  to  the  Roman  Emperors  what 
doctrines  or  worship  were  taught  so  long  as  the  supremacy  of  their  power 
over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  remained  unassailed.  They  thought,  and 
rightly  thought,  that  the  Christian  beliefs  in  the  equality  of  men  before 
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the    Almightly.  the    sanctity    of  poverty,  the  ignominy  of  slavery,  the 
s.nfulness  of  oppression,  the  obligation  of  just  and  equitable  rule,  the 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  ruling  classes  for  the   well-being 
of  the  toiling  masses,  and  the  duty  of  the  people  under  just  and  orderly 
Government,  were  theories  likely  to  undermine  the  pagan  foundations 
of  the  Roman  Empire.     Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  rulers  of  the 
nations    have  held  very  much  the  same  opinions  which  have,  however. 
been   expressed   and  applied  in  a  variety  of  forms.      In  the  violations 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  in  the  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
manhood  the  Republican  State  can  be  as  aggressive  as    the    autocratic 
Emperor.     The  ideal   Christian   State  of   Leo   XIII. 's  dream  has  vet  to 
come,  and  until  it  does  arrive  all  the  Apostolic  admonitions  on  the  duty 
ot  each  class  of  the  civilised  community  to  the  other,  will  certainly  be 
That    was   the   saddening   conviction   which   filled   the   mind 
t    Leo  XIII.   and   impelled   him   to  address   to   the  world   the  series  of 
Apostolic  epistles,   which  have  not   been  equalled  in  their  importance, 
their  volume,  and  their  lucidity  by  any  preceding  Pope  except,  perhaps. 
St.   Peter  himself.     Eor  though  the  Popes  have  always  been  the  pro 
tectors  of  Christian  society,   and  especially  of  the  poor,   few  of   them 
have  ventured  to  directly  address,  through  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Church,  the  nations  themselves  on  all  the  problems  of  life  which 
trouble  the  world,  and  add  to  human  misery  and  human  conflict.     In  the 
philosophy  of  Leo  XIII. .  as  ,n  that  of  Ins  great  examplar.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,    the    teaching   of   the   Church   covers   every   human   condition 
and  can  guide  mankind  in  every  emergency,  religious,  political,  social, 
or  economic.     The  greatest  of  all  the  evils  existent  in  civilised  nations 
during   Leo's  Pontificate  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  conflict  between  Capital 
and  Labour.      Its  developments  were  protean,  but  in  every  country  where 
organised  capital  and  organised  labour  were  face  to  face,  the  essentials 
of   the  conflict   were   the  same  though   the  outward  signs  might  differ. 
For  twelve  years  Leo  XIII.  had  watched  the  warfare  in  all  its  phases 
and   aspects    before   he   decided   upon   his   Apostolic   intervention.     He 
saw    that   the   great   evil   which   threatened   the   disruption   of   civilised 
society  more  than  any  of  the  influences  which  were  opposing  the  law 
of  Chanty  was   spreading  and,    that   unless  some  guidance   were  given 
from  an  authority  whose  impartiality  could  not  be  suspected  and  whose 
place  was  high  enough  above  the  sphere  of  contest  to  command  veneration 
and  attention  from  all  the  combatants.,  a  rush  to  ruin  was  inevitable. 
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No  great  ruler  in  the  world  had  such  opportunities  of  penetrating  to 
the  root  of  the  malady,  of  tracing  its  sinuous  developments,  of  measuring 
theirextent,of  calculating  their  consequences,  than  the  illustrious  occupant 
of  the  Fisherman's  Chair.     And,  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  his  sacred 
office,  by  Christians  believed  to  be  the  highest  and  most  authoritative 
on  earth,  he  was  indeed  in  the  position  to  send  forth  the  most  convincing 
message.     He  was  the  successor  on  the  Throne  of  the  Christian  Kingdom 
of  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  a  fisherman  whose  companions  in  the 
Apostleship  were,  most  of  them,  men  of  the  masses,  and  working  men* 
And  he  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the  great  fact  that  the  Divine 
Master,  whose  Vicar  on  earth  he  was,  had  sent  men  of  the  people  amongst 
the  people,  to  bring  them  under  the  new  dispensation  of  charity,  and  of 
brotherl  v  love.     And,  he  had  the  history  of  eighteen  centuries  of  the  suffer 
ings  and  the  struggles  of  the  poor  and  the  toiling  masses  for  the  right  to  live 
as  Christian  men  and  women,  and  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  those  classes 
which  were  bent  only  on  the  exercise  of  authority  or  acquisition  of 
wealth    that    they    might    enjoy    power    and    indulge    in    luxury.     He 
saw  among  the  wealthy  and  the  men  in  power  over  the  multitudes, 
many  who  were  imbued  with  true  Catholic  principles,  desirous  of  ameliora 
ting  the  condition  of  the  toilers,    statesman    vainly   endeavouring    to 
grapple  with  the  dire  difficulties  of  the  day,  philanthropists  and  economic 
reformers,  thinking  their  wits  away  on  the  effort  to  find  panaceas,  politi 
cians  \vearing  their  hearts  out  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  devise  or  to 
procure    ameliorative    legislation  ;    and    all    apparently    to    no  effective 
purpose.     Books,    speeches,    essays,    press    opinions,    and    speculations 
were  plentiful  enough  ;  and,  if  all  the  plans  suggested  for  the  settlement 
of  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour  could  have  been  adopted, 
the  world  would  have  seen  a  rivalry  in  the  establishment  of  Utopia?. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  however,  took  a  much  more  practical  way  of  arriving 
at  a  conclusion.     He  began,  in  the  early  part  of  1878,  his  policy  of  enquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  throughout  Christendom.     He 
did  not  establish  any  Papal  commission  for  the  investigation,  nor  did 
he  enter  upon  any  oratorical  crusade.     But,  as  bishop  after  bishop  came 
to  the  Vatican  from  the  various  countries  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  Pope  always  enquired  into  the  condition  of  the  general 
population  in  their  countries,  its  causes,  and  the  prospects  of  improve 
ment,  and  especially  as  to  the  relations  between  workmen  and  employers. 
By  this  means,  during  twelve  years  of  persistent  personal  enquiry,  the 
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Holy  1'ather  was  able  to  accumulate  a  mass  of   information  on  every 
phase   of   the   labour   question    from   men.  themselves   placed   above   the 
conflict,  and  from  men  of  many  minds,  taking  perhaps  differing  views, 
but    all    at  one  in  their  mission  of  peace  and  the  union  of  all  classes  of 
Christians  in  fraternal  love  and  devotion  to  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  no  other  statesman  or  potentate  had  the  means  of  ac 
quiring.      In  every  see  of  the  Universal  Church  Leo  had  his  ecclesiastical 
consul    to   report   to   Rome  on    the   subject.      Under  his    own    direction 
the  mass  of  information,  much  of  it  obtained    in  viva    voce  conference. 
was  dissected  and   analysed    by    the    Pontifical    Secretariats,  as  was  also 
the   special    knowledge   in    the   archives   of   the   congregations.      But   the 
Pontifical       duty       was      not       to      deal      with     special      cases.       but 
with    the   whole   problem    as   it    affected   the,   world   generally.      It    was. 
therefore,  after  years  of  close  study,  that   the  Pope  determined  to  issue 
the  great  Papal  deliverance  known  as  the  Encyclical.  Rcritni  Xortintn:  on 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,   addressed   through  the   Patriarchs 
Archbishops,   and   bishops   of   the   Church    to  all   classes   and  conditions 
ot  men  within,  or  professing  to  be  within,  the  Christian  fold.     The  great 
mamtesto  is  bold  in  its  conception  though    beneficent    and  benignant  in 
tone. 

'I  he  Pope  does  not  wonder  that  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  change,  which 
had  so  long  been  disturbing  the  nations  of  the  world,  should  have  passed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  politics  and  made  its  influence  felt   in  the  cognate 
sphere  ot    practical   economics.      The  elements  of   the   conflict    he  opens 
by  saying.  "  are  unmistakeablc  in  tin  vast  expansion  of  industrial  pursuit^ 
and    the    marvellous    discoveries    of    science  :    in    the    (-hanged    relations 
between    masters    and    workmen  :     in    the     enormous    fortunes    of    some 
lew  individuals  and   the  utter  poverty  of  the  masses,   in  the  increased 
self-reliance  and  closer  combination  of  tlu  working  classes,  as  also  final lv 
in    the    prevailing    moral    degeneracy.      The    momentous    gravity   of    the 
state  of  things  now  obtaining  tills  every  mind  with  painful  apprehension  ; 
wise  men  are  di-cussing  it  :  practical  men  are  proposing  schemes,  popular 
meetings.   legislatures  ;   and  rulers  of  nations  are  all   busy  with  it.   and 
actually  there  is  no  question  which  has  taken  a  deeper  hold  on  the  public 
mind."     Referring  to  the  disappearance  of  those  democratic  institutions, 
the    working    men's   guilds,  which    existed    in    Europe    up    till  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  tor  want  of 
some  such  organisations  public  institutions  and  laws  had  set  aside  the 
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-ancient  religion  (which  encouraged  the  guilds)  and  that,   by  degrees  it 
came  to  pass  that  workmen  were  surrendered,  isolated  and  helpless,  to 
the    hard-heartedness    of    employers,  and  the  greed  of  unchecked  com 
petition.     To    these,    he  reminds  the  world,   were  added  the  curse  of 
-usury,  the  concentration  of  many  branches  of  trade  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals.   "  so  that  a  small  number  of  very  rich  men  have  been 
able  to  lay  upon  the  teeming  masses  of  the  labouring  poor  a  yoke  little 
.better  than  that  of  slavery  itself."     Xo  leader  of  trades  unionism,  writing 
or  speaking  against   the  tyranny  of  trusts,   could  be   plainer  of  speech 
or  more  emphatic  than  the  Pope,  on  this  point.    But  he  at  once  condemns 
the  socialists'  remedy,  the  transfer  of  private  property  to  the  community, 
•and  shows  that  the  working  man  would  himself  be  the  hrst  to  suffer. 
The  right  to  hold  private  property  is,  the  Pontiff  states,  a  natural  right, 
and  his  contention  is  upheld  by  plain  and  obvious,  though  often  neglected, 
argument.     "  It   is  surely  undeniable,"    he   says,    "  that  when    a    man 
engages  in  remunerative  labour  the  impelling  reason  and  motive  is  to 
obtain  property,  and  thereafter  to  hold  it  as  his  very  own.       If  one  man 
-hires  out  to  another  his  strength  and  skill  he  does  so  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  in  return  what  is  necessary  for  sustenance  and  education  ; 
he  therefore  intends  to  acquire  a  right,  full  and  real,  not  only  to  the 
-remuneration,  but  also  to  the  disposal  of  such  remuneration  just  as  he 
pleases.     Thus,    if   he   lives    sparingly,    saves    money,    and.    for   greater 
security,  invests  his  savings  in  land,  the  land,  in  such  case,  is  only  his 
wages  under  another  form  :  and.  consequently,  a  working  man's  little 
estate  thus  purchased  should  be  as  completely  at  his  full  disposal  as 
are  the  wages  he  receives   for  his  labour.     But  it  is  precisely  in  such 
power  of  disposal  that  ownership  obtains,  whether  the  property  consist 
of  land  or  chattels.     And  here  is  an  absolute  justification  of  private  owner 
ship  :  "  Man's  needs."  declares  Leo.  "  do  not  die  out.  but  recur  ;  although 
satisfied    to-day   they    demand    fresh   supplies    for    to-morrow.     Nature 
-accordingly  gives  to  man  a  store  house  that  shall  never  fail,  affording 
the  daily  supply  for  his  daily  wants.     And  this  he  finds  solely  in  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  earth."      Pope   Leo  just  as  cogently  gets 
rid    of     the    socialist    theory    of     communal     ownership     through    the 
State.     Man  is   above   and   before   the   State.     He   is   not   its   creature, 
but  its  creator,  or,  as  the  Pope  puts  it.  "  man  precedes  the  State,  and 
possesses,  prior  to  the  formation  of  any  State,   the  right  of  providing 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  bodv.     Now  to  affirm  that  God  has  given  the 
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earth  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  whole  human  race  is  not  to  deny 
that  private  property  is  lawful.  For  God  has  granted  the  earth  to 
mankind  in  general,  not  in  the  sense  that  all  without  distinction  can 
deal  with  it  as  they  like,  hut  rather  that  no  part  of  it  has  been  assigned 
to  anyone  in  particular,  and  that  the  limits  of  private  possession  have 
been  left  to  be  fixed  by  man's  own  industry,  and  by  the  laws  of  individual 
races.  Moreover,  the  earth,  even  though  apportioned  among  private 
owners,  ceases  not  thereby  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  all,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  one  who  does  not  sustain  life  from  what  the  land  produces. 
Those  who  do  not  possess  the  soil,  contribute  their  labour  ;  hence  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  all  human  subsistence  is  derived  either  from  labour 
on  one's  own  land,  or  from  some  toil,  some  calling  which  is  paid  for 
either  in  the  produce  of  the  land  itself,  or  in  that  which  is  exchanged 
for  what  the  land  brings  forth." 

As  a  further  argument  in  defence  of  the  inviolability  of  private  owner 
ship  of  the  land  and  its  produce,   the  Pontiff  points  out  that  the  products, 
oi    the  land   used    tor   the   sustenance  of  life   are  only  obtainable  when 
man  has  expended  his  skill  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     By  the  ex 
penditure   of  his   solicitude   and   hi>   skill,    man   makes   his   own   of   that 
portion  of  Nature's  field  which  he  cultivates  —  "  that   portion  on  which 
he  leaves,  as  it  were,  the  impress  of  his  own  individuality."      "So  strong 
and  convincing  are   these  arguments,   that  it   seems  amaxing  that  some 
>hould  now  be  setting  up  anew  certain  obsolete  opinions  in  opposition 
to  what  is  here  laid  down.     They  assert  that  it  is  right  for  private  persons 
to  have  the  use  ot   the  soil  and  its  various  fruits,  but  that    it    is  unjust 
tor  anyone   to  possess  outright   either  the  land  on  which  he  has  built, 
or  the  estate  which  he  has  brought  under  cultivation.      But  those  who 
deny  these  rights  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  defrauding  man  of  what 
his  own   labour   has   produced.      For  the   soil   which   is   tilled  and   culti 
vated   witli   toil   and   skill   utterly   changes   its   condition  :    it   was    wild 
before,  now  it  is  fruitful  :  was  barren,  but  now  brings  forth   in  abundance. 
Ihat   which  has  thus  altered  and   improved  the  land  becomes  so  truly 
part  of  itself  as  to  be  in  great  measure  indistinguishable  and  inseparable 
from  it.      Is  it  just  that  the  fruit  of  a  man's  own  sweat  and  labour  should 
be    possessed   and   enjoyed   by   anyone   else  ?      As  effects    follow   their 
cause,   so  is  it  ju^t   and  right   that   the  results  of  labour  should  belong 
to  those  who  have  bestowed  their  labour.     Following  on  this  argument 
against  the  socialist  demand  for  a  community  of  goods  by  tracing  the  career 
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of  the  individual  to  the  headship  of  the  family,  by  pointing  out  that  as 
the  individual  and  the  family  exist  before  the  formation  of  the  State,  the 
Pope  shows  that  they  have  antecedent  rights  which  it  is  not  morally  lawful 
that  the  State  should  invade—  family  rights  and  privileges.   The  first  and 
most  fundamental  principle  to  be  observed  in  approaching  any  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  labour  and  capital  questions  is  the  inviolability 
of  private  property.     Leo  XIII.  dwells  particularly  on  the  part  which 
the  Church  must  necessarily  take  in  the  settlement  of  the  social  conflict, 
and  proceeds  to  state  what,  from  his  Pontifical  point  of  view,  are  the 
real  remedies.     Labour  and  suffering  must  exist,  but  the  charity  which 
the   Church   teaches  may  do  much  to  alleviate   their  conditions.     The 
great  mistake  made  by  those  who  consider  the  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour,  between  the  workman  and    his    employer, 
is  the  belief  that  class  is  necessarily  hostile  to  class,  and  that  the  wealthy 
and  the  working  man  are  intended  by  nature  to  live  in  mutual  conflict. 
The  contrary  is  the  truth  ;  capital  cannot  do  without  labour,  nor  labour 
without   capital.     Here,  again,  the   influence   of   religion   is   introduced. 
It  exhorts  the  artizan  and  the  labourer  to  refrain  from  violence,  from 
injury  to  property  or  the  person,  and  to  observe  honourably  equitable 
agreements.     On  the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  are  warned  against  regard 
ing  the  workman  as  their  bondsman,  that  in  the  person  of  the  labourer 
and  the  workmen  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  dignity  of  Christian  man 
hood,  that  labour  is  a  thing  to  be  honoured,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  ot. 
that  it  is  shameful  and  inhuman  to  treat  men  as  if  they  were  only  chattels 
by  which  money  can  be  made,  or  to  regard  them  as  so  much  muscle 
or  physical  power.     The  employer  is  bound  so  to  regulate  his  adminis 
tration  so  that  the  workman  may  have  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  religious 
and  civil  duties,  and  his  civic  and  religious  freedom  must   be   conceded 
and  carefully  protected.     The  workman  must  never  be  taxed  beyond  his 
strength,  nor  must  the  workpeople  be  employed  in    work    unsuitecl    to 
a<*e  or  sex.     But  the  employer's  paramount  duty  is  to  give  all  those 
in  his  employ  a  fair  wage.     To  defraud  any  one  of  the  wages  that  are  his 
due.,  is  a  crime  which  cries  to  the  avenging  anger  of  Heaven.     That  very 
common  practice  of  the  unscrupulous  employer  of  labour,  the  exercise 
of  pressure  upon  the  indigent  and  the  destitute  for  the  sake  of  gain  and 
to  make  profit  out  of  the  needs  of  another,  is  emphatically  condemned 
as   being  against  all   laws,   human  and  divine.     The   employer   is   told 
with  equal  emphasis  that  he  is  bound  to  refrain  from  cutting  down  the 
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workman's  earnings,  "  whether  by  force  or  fraud,  or  by  usurious  dealing," 
and  with  ail  the  greater  reason  because  the  labouring  man  is.  as  a  rule, 
weak  and  unprotected,  and  because  his  slender  means  should,  in  pro 
portion  to  their  scantiness,  be  accounted  sacred.  This  humanitarian 
teaching  of  Leo  XIII.  is  not.  indeed,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  callous 
theories  of  the  political  economists,  who  deal  in  their  speculations  and 
the  lax-ing  down  of  economic  laws,  with  a  soulless  humanity,  but  they 
are  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  .Mount,  of  the 
general  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  higher  law.  transcending 
the  lower  and  the  levelling  doctrines  of  materialistic  utilitarianism. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  great  pronouncement  on  the 
rights  of  labour  and  the  duties  of  capital,  men  were  crying  aloud  for 
what  they  termed  "a  living  wage."  but  neither  the  labour  leaders  in 
the  manufacturing  centres  of  civilised  countries,  nor  the  philosophic 
philanthropists  who  advocated  the  cause  of  labour  succeeded  in 
denning  what  is  meant  by  a  living  wage.  Leo  assumes  that  the 
common  theory  the  regulation  of  wages  by  free  consent,  the  pro 
position  that  an  employer,  when  he  pays  what  has  been  agreed 
upon,  has  fulfilled  his  responsibility,  that  injustice  could  only  IK-  done 
when  the  master  refuses  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  wages  earned,  or  the 
workman  has  not  done  the  amount  of  work  agreed  upon -are  not  at 
all  convincing.  A  man's  labour,  remarks  the  Pope.  "  bears  two  notes 
or  characters.  "  personal  "  because  tin-  exertion  of  individual 

strength  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  it  is  "  necessary  "  because  without 
the  results  of  labour  man  cannot   live,  and  that  it    is  wrong    to  disobey 
the  natural  law  of  self-preservation.      It  is  within  the  workman'.-,  righl 
to    accept     any    rate     of    wages    whatsoever.      He,    in    the    same  way, 
is   tree  to  work  or  not.   to  accept   a  small  remuneration  or  none  at   all. 
Hiis,  however,  is  a  mere  abstract  proposition.     The  law  of  the  necessity 
of    labour    overrides    this    individual     freedom,      for     the     preservation 
of  life  is  every  one's  duty;  the  neglect  of    this  obvious  duty  is  a  crime. 
Accepting  the  theory  that  employer  and  employed  may  make  free  agree 
ments,  the  Pontiff  observes  that  there  exist.-,  a  dictate  of    natural    justice 
which  is  more  "  imperious  and  ancient  than  any  bargain  between  man 
and  man,  that  remuneration  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a    frugal 
and  well  behaved  wage-earner."     By  frugality  the  Pope  does  not  mean 
parsimony,  nor  the  sacrifice  of  ordinary  comfort,   nor   the  denial  to  one's 
self  of   anything  necessary   for  healthy  and  decent     maintenance    and 
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respectability  of  lite.  He  regards  "frugality"  as  the  opposite  of  ex 
travagance.  '  Nor  in  fixing  the  remuneration  is  it  allowable  that  the 
employer  should  take  advantage  of  the  workman's  exigencies  or  his 
poverty.  "  It'  through  necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse  evil,"  declares  Leo, 
"  the  workman  accepts  harder  conditions  because  an  employer  or  con 
tractor  will  afford  him  no  better,  he  is  made  the  victim  of  force  and 
injustice."  On  behalf  of  the  toiling  masses,  Leo  XIII.  looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  millions  would  be  the  owners  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  dwelt,  and  he  evidently  held  that  the  "  living  wage  "  should  allow 
its  recipient,  after  providing  for  every  day  needs,  to  save  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  lift  himself  out  of  servitude  by  becoming  an  owner 
of  tangible  property. 

Pope  Leo's  vision  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
future  is  so  suggestive  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  quoting  it  in  full. 
"  If  a  workman's  wages."  writes  the  Pontiff.  "  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  in  reasonable 
comfort,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult,  if  he  be  a  sensible  man.  to  study 
economy  :  and  he  will  not  fail,  by  cutting  down  expenses,  to  put  by 
some  little  savings  and  thus  secure  a  small  income.  Nature  and  reason 
alike  would  urge  him  to  this.  \Ye  have  seen  that  this  great  labour 
question  cannot  be  solved  save  by  assuming  as  a  principle  that  private 
ownership  must  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  law.  therefore, 
should  favour  ownership,  and  its  policy  should  be  to  induce  as  mam 
as  possible  of  the  humbler  class  to  become  owners.  Many  excellent 
results  will  follow  from  this  ;  and  first  of  all.  property  will  certainly 
become  more  equitably  divided.  For,  the  result  of  civil  change  and 
revolution  has  been  to  divide  society  into  two  widely  differing  castes. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  the  party  which  holds  power  because  it  holds 
wealth  :  which  has  in  its  grasp  the  whole  of  labour  and  trade  ;  which 
manipulates  for  its  own  benefit  and  its  own  purposes  all  the  sources 
of  supply,  and  which  is  even  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  State 
itself.  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  needy  and  powerless  multitude, 
broken  down  and  suffering,  and  ever  ready  for  disturbance.  If  working 
people  can  be  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  obtaining  a  share  in  the 
land,  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  gulf  between  vast  wealth  and 
sheer  poverty  will  be  bridged  over,  and  the  respective  classes  will  be 
brought^nearer  to  one  another.  A  further  consequence  will  result  in 
the  greater  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Men  always  work 
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harder  and  more  readily  when  they  work  on  that  which  belongs  to  them  - 

nay,   they  learn  to  love  the  very  soil  that  yields,  in  response    to    the 

'our  of  their  hands,  not  only  food  to  eat.  but  an  abundance  of  good 

tor  themselves  and  those  that  are  dear  to  them.     That  such  a 

pint  ot  willing  labour  would  add  to  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  to 

'  wealth  of  the  community  is  self-evident.     And  a   third  advantage 

spring  irom  this  :  men  would  cling  to  the  country  in  which  they 

t'orn  :  tor  no  one  would  exchange  his  country  for  a  foreign  land 

s  own  afforded  him  the  means  of  living  a  decent  and  happy  life. 

hree  important  benefits,  however,  can  he  reckoned  on  only  provided 

t  a  man's  means  be  not  drained  and   exhausted  by  excessive  taxation. 

tfht  to  possess  private  property  .s  derived  from  nature,    not    from 

nan  ;  and  the  State  has  the  nght  to  control  its  use  in  the  interests  of 

e  public  good  alone,  but  by  no  means  to  absorb  it  altogether.     The 

State  would  therefore  be  unjust  and  cruel  if  under  the  name  of  taxation 

it  were  to  deprive  the  private  OWIKT  of  more  than  is  fitting." 

The  opinions  and   the  advice  of  Pop,  Leo  on  labour  organisations 
e  conceived   on   the  same  lines  of  mutual   responsibility  emphasised 
i  his  statement  ot  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed.'    He  counsels 
the  avoidance  of  extreme  measures,  the  formation  of  Catholic    workmen's 
ssociations  tor  protection  and  self-help,  the  settlement  of    disputes    by 
representative  committees  and.  when  that  tails,  the  intervention  of  the 
>tate  as  mutual  counsellor  and  arbitrator.        And  finally  he  appeals  to 
the  clergy  of   the  universal  Church   by  every  means  in 'their  power  to 
tnve  to  secure  the  good  of  the  people  and.,  as  tor  the  Church  herself, 
he  as   her    Supreme   Head  on   earth,   promises   her  co-operation,    be   the 
time  or  occasion  what  it  may.  in  this  pressing  question  of  the  hour  in 
leading  both  labour  and  capital  into  a  union  of  interests  and  mutual 
welfare.      Pope  Leo's  labour  programme,   it   it   may  be  so  described,   is 
in  advance  on   the  proposals  of  most   of   the  labour  legislators  and  the 
"economic"    writers.      In  it,  the   land    reformer,    the   tiller   of   the   soil, 
the  advocate  of  peasant  proprietary  and  of  the  rights  of  labour  may    find 
thoughts  of  wisdom  to  guide  him.      For.   speaking  from  the   Chair  of 
3eter.  Leo  XIII. ,  his  successor,  addresses  the  masses  of  the    people,    not 
as  politician  or  capitalist,  but  as   the   father  of  all  Christians,    desirous 
only  of  seeing  them  reach  the  full  majesty  of  manhood  as   contemplated 
by  the  Creator,  and  reaching  it  by  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  with  which 
their  nature  is  endowed,  attaining  such  temporal  prosperity  as  may  secure 
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their  independence  and  endow  them  with  freedom  to  obey  the  divine 
law  without  restriction,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  family  and  to  travt 
with  safety  to  the  final  and  happy  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  last  decade  of  the   Nineteenth  Century,   opened   by  Leo's  pro 
clamation   of   the   Rights   of    Labour   and   the   duties   of     Capital, 
crowded  with  events,  which  can  only  be  accorded  brief  mention.     The 
golden  Jubilee  of  the  Pope's  admission  to  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church 
was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  thanksgiving  at  St.  Peter's,  when  the  Holy 
Father,    blessed   a   multitude   of   fifty   thousand,    who    had    assembled 
there    to    join    in    the  Te    Dcnm  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  (now  Queen  Alexandra) 
and  her  son  and  daughters  were  privileged  to  have  audience  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  the  Emperor  William  of  German)-  was  received  on  a  State 
visit  to  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican.     In  1896  was  issued  the  decision  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders.     The  subject  and  all  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  had  long  been  familiar  to  Pope  Leo.     It  was  the 
old  contention  of  the  men  of  the  Oxford  movement,  that  the  Anglican 
Church     was    essentially    Catholic,    that    its    ministers     were    valullv 
consecrated,  and,  though  in  error,  were  not  heretical.     The  theory  had 
been  exploded  by  Dr.   Wiseman,   and  was  renounced  by  John  Henry 
Newman  when  he  made  his  submission  to  the  Holy  See.     The  claim*  for 
recognition  of  Anglican  orders  could  only  have  been  made  by  men  who  did 
not  comprehend  the  other  theory  of  the  Apostolic  succession  ;  and  yet  Pope 
Leo  went  out  of  his  way  to  renew  decisions  already  given,   and  in  a 
learned,  lengthy,  and  benignant  letter  to  explain  the  doctrine  and  prac 
tice  of  the  Church,  and  thus  relieve  the  minds  of  the  "  separated  brethren  " 
of    any   doubts,   and   with  fatherly  solicitude,  assuage  their  disappoint 
ment."    This   beautiful  epistle   of  the   Pope's,   full  of  clear  and  concise 
argument,  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly  indeed.     Submission  is  the 
only  way  of  reconciliation,   and  the   commission   to   teach   must   come 
directly  from  the  successor  of  St.   Peter.     Another  of  his  epistles  was 
addressed   to   the    Eastern   Churches,    which,    though    holding   Catholic 
doctrines,   were   not   in  union   with   the   Holy  See.     But   besides   these 
addresses  to  the  Christian  world  from  the  Chair  of  Peter,  there  ware 
many    Encyclicals    on    purely    religious    and    devotional    subjects,  such 
as  that  on  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary  ;    and  later,  that  on  "  Christ 
Our  Redeemer."     Of  these  it  is  not  permissible,  in  a  book  strictly  bio 
graphical,  to   enter  at  length  on  any  summary  or  criticism.     They  are 
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addressed   to   the   faithful   within   the  Fold  as   the  exhortations  of  the 
Supreme   Pastor  on   then-   duties   as   Catholics,   pointing  out   means   of 
-ttaining   spiritual    perfection   and   helping   on    the   salvation   of  souls 
'  all  lull  of  inspiration,  and  in  the  literature  of  Papal  encyclicals 
by  whomsoever  written,    can   exceed,    or    perhaps  equal    the 
vation  of  thought  and  the  exalted  exposition  of  the  place  occupied 
'  teaching  of  the  Church  by  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holv  Trinity 
the   devotional   beauty  with   which   it   is   expressed.     In  all   these 
svotional  Encyclicals,  the  Pope's  one  desire  was  to  stimulate  the  faith 
Catholic   subjects  ;    and,   for   tins    purpose,    he    instituted   special 
svotions,    winch   now   form   part   of   the   spiritual   lives   of  all   faithful 
Catholics. 

The  influence  exercised  by  Leo  XIII.  on  the  attitude  of  the  non- 
>!'<•  nations  towards   the  Church  and   the   Holy  See  is  in  no  way 
more    suggestively    manifested    than    by    the    place    which    the    Pope''. 
ividuality    occupied    in    the    minds    ot    men.         Those    onts.de  the 
'    Bought      such      opportunities      as      could     be     availed       of 
obtain     personal     contact     with     the    modern    Augustine.       Hence 
Catholic    pilgrims  [filled     the    streets    and     churches    of     the 
City  at   the   impressive  Jubilee  celebrations,   and   national   pil- 
such  as   those  of  the   French  working  men  led  by  Count  de 
/  M.   Leon  Harmel.  the  Italian  deputations,  or  the  pilgrimages 
>m  South  American  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  in  Rome ol 
South    American    Bishops,    hundreds   of   those   outside 'the   Church 
•  anxious  to  participate  in  those  tributes  of  reverence,  to  the  Holy 
Audience  with   the   Pope  at   the  Vatican  was>ore  prized  than 
erence  with  the  most  highly  placed  of  earthly  monarchs.  'And  now  a 
few  words  anent  these  audiences,  and  the'  impressions  home  away  from 
them. 

When   the  writer  first   had   the  blessed   privilege  of  being  received  in 
audience  by   Pope  Leo  XIII.,  only  a   few  months  after  Ins  election  to 
e  Papacy,  the  Pontiff  appeared  to  be  a  man  aged    beyond    his  years 
nlv  two   Irish  Catholics  were  received    on    that    day.   an  Irish    priest 
A'ho  had  obtained  great  distinction  in  the  United  States  as  a  controver 
sial  preacher,  and  the   present    biographer,   for  whom   it   was  indeed  a 
momentous  occasion.     There  were  English,  French,  and  Spanish  visitors- 
the    Vatican.     It  was  a  "  dress  "  audience,  as  it  was  called  in   Rome. 
Ihere  were  people  of  title,  ladies  in  the  sombre  black,  which  is  the  cos- 
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tume  tor  Papal  receptions,  andun  jewelled  :  the  gentlemen  in  evening  dress  ; 
the  ecclesiastics,  secular  and  regular,  in  the  habiliments  of  their  state. 
The  Pope,   on   his  entry  to   the  Hall  of  Audience,   which   was  lined  by 
the  Swiss  Guards,  was  attended  by  several  Cardinals,   Monsignori,  and 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Xoble  Guard.      His  Holiness  was  not  carried  into 
the  chamber  in  the  Sedia  Gestatoria.     He  walked  from  his  own  private 
audience   room.     The  impression   created   by   his  appearance   can   never 
be  forgotten.  He  entered  with  erect  and  firm  bearing,  and  with  a  quick  step, 
"  The  Pope  always  runs."  used  to  be^ a  saying  about  Leo  in  the  Vatican. 
With  uplifted  hand,  as  he  stepped    on   to   the   slightly   raised  platform, 
and  took  his  seat,   he  blessed  his  visitors,  who  all  reverently  knelt  as 
he  made  the' Sign  of  the  Cross  over  their  heads.     Then,  each  visitor  was 
introduced  by  one  or  other  of  The  Chamberlains  or  other    dignitaries 
present,  and  as  they  knelt  before  him  they  were  permitted  to  kiss  the 
cross  on  the  slipper  as  a  token  of  obeisance,  and  the  Pontiff  offered  to 
some  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  Fisherman's  Ring  on  his  finger.     A  few 
words  were  spoken  to  each. 'and  when  children  were  introduced — and 
there  were  many  of  them — the  Pope's  deep  piercing  eyes  brightened, 
and  his  venerable  lace  broke  into  smiles.     He  patted  the  little  ones, 
took  some  of  them  on  his'.kmr.  and  when  they  were  either  Italian  or 
French.  chatted  with  them  for  a  moment.     It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
quickly  the  children  were    at  home  with  him,  how  charmingly  his  affec 
tion  for  childhood  was  then  expressed.     And  the'beaming  j'aces  of  the. 
mothers,   some  of  them  patrician  ladies,   as  they  watched  the   Pontiff 
blessing  their  children,  made  memories  to  last  a  lifetime.     To  the  writer 
he  expressed  his  love  for  the  Irish  people,  but  betrayed  no  special  know 
ledge  of  their  history.     On  being  told  that  the  writer's  wife  had.  as  a 
birthday  present  and  only  a  month  before,  joined  the  Catholic  Church, 
His  Holiness  was  gracious  enough  to  send  her  his  Apostolic  benediction, 
and  turning  to  one  of  his  chamberlains,    gave   instructions  tor  a  gitt  of 
Rosary    beads   which    had    been    blessed    by    himself.     To    others,    on 
that  memorable  day,  he  was  equally  gracious,  and   many  of  those    re 
ceived  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  were  good  enough  to  exchange  remini 
scences    afterwards.       Some  two   hundred  people  were  received.      The 
audience  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  yet  to  many  the  Pontiff 
was  able  to  give  a  moment's   conversation  ever  to    be   remembered  by 
those  who  were  thus  favoured. 

But   His    Holiness   in   these  early  days  of   his   Pontificate  was  wont 
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also    to    grant   private    audience    very    generously.      After   the    public 
audience  here    referred    to.    some    do/en    or    so    of    the    visitors    were 
received   in    turn    by    the    Holy    Father    in   his    own    apartments.       At 
this   time   private  audiences  were  incidents  of  daily  occurrence  at  the 
Vatican,  and  necessarily  added  to  the  routine  of  the  Pope's  daily  life. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  impression    which    audience  or  conversation 
with  the  P"l"'  left  "n  one's  mind.     Slight  as  he  was  in  build  and  plain 
of  feature,  there  was  a  lustre  in  his  eyes  and  an  illumination  of  the  whole 
countenance  as  he  spoke  on  any  interesting  subject,  or  wished  to  give 
his  visitor  a  kindly  and  encouraging  word.     The  visitor  felt  indeed  that 
he    or  she  was  speaking  to  a  divinely  endowed  human  being,  and  the 
idea  of  the  saintliness   of  his  character  always  haunted  one  while  in  his 
presence.     Thru    there   was    tin-    reminiscence    of    combined    humility, 
chanty,   and   refined  augustness   in   his  demeanour   to  carry  away.    The 
great  charm  of  the   Pontiff's  personality,  however,  only  revealed  itself 
m  private.     The  dignity  with  which  he  met  his  visitor  at  the  door  of 
his  private  apartments  was  always  tree  of  any  sign  of  condescension, 
and  the  statehness  with  which  he  offered  a  seat  to  his   guest  had  a  touch 
of    gracious     kingship    about    it.     These    characteristics    were    evident 
to  the  humblest  of  those  favoured  by  a  private  reception.     An  humble 
pnest  or  missionary  from  abroad,  from  whom  the  Pope  desired  to  obtain 
some  information  as  to  the  country  from  which  he  came,  or  the  people 
to  whom  he  carried  the   message  of  the  Church,   was  received  with  all 
these  not,-  (.1   high  courtesy  which  were  accorded  to  the  prince.      One 
reminiscence   of   a    non-Catholic    visitor    to    Rome    is    worth   preserving. 
Ihe    visitor    was  a  learned  professor  or  examiner  in  an  American  Uni 
versity.  Harvard,  ol  Scottish  origin,  an  intense  Presbyterian,  educated  in 
holy  or  unholy  hatred  of  the  Papacy,  but  a  man  of  distinction  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  a   modern    linguist.      In   according  him  a   private  audience, 
I-eo  XIII.  did  him  the  honour  of  meeting  him  at  the  door  of  his  library 
and  ol  conversing  with  him  alone  for  over  an  hour,  on  all  sorts  of  literary 
subjects.   The  Scotsman  was  astonished  by  the  knowledge  of  current  events 
and  thought  in  science,  literature,  and    politics    possessed  by  the  Pope. 
Of   the  social   movements  in  civilised  countries   he   was   fully  informed, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  each 
country  was  surprising.     He  spoke  of  American  affairs  as  if  he  had  lived 
a  part  of  his  life  in  the  great  Republic.     The  conversation  was  conducted 
alternately  in  Latin  and  in  Italian,  and  the  American  scholar  always  spoke 
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of  the  perfect  diction  of  the  Pope  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  and  of  his-, 
elegance  of  expression,  in  the  highest  terms.  Similar  tributes  to  the 
Pope's  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  interest  in  the  people,  of  his  acquaint 
ance  with  scientific  subjects,  the  general  trend  of  civilised  thought,  and 
the  movements  in  politics,  literature  and  in  non-Catholic  religion,  were 
frequent  all  through  his  lifetime,  from  the  scholars  and  other  important 
persons  of  all  nations  visiting  Rome  and  the  Vatican.  The  "  Pope  is 
amazing."  s?id  one  great  German  personage,  as  a  summary  of  his  im 
pressions. 

Many  distinguished  visitors  to  the  Vatican  have  publicly  recorded  their 
impressions   of   the   Pope,    but    perhaps   the   most   appreciative   is   that 
written  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist,  who  is  a  Catholic,  and 
knows  Rome  by  heart.     He  has  been  honoured  by  the  personal  friend 
ship  of  the  Pontiff  and  of  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the   Church.     But 
his  appreciation  of  the  personality  of  Leo  was  written  before  he  became 
the  personal  friend.     "As  a  man."   he  writes,  "  he  possesses  the  sim 
plicity  of  character  which  always  accompanies  greatness,  together  with 
a  healthy  sobriety  of  temper,  habit,  and  individuality  rarely  found  in 
these    beings    whom    we    might  well  call  '  motors  '  among  men.     He  is 
of   that   enduring,    melancholic,    slow-speaking,    hard-thinking   tempera 
ment  which  makes  hard  workers  and  which  in  everything  tends  directly 
to   hard  work   as   a   prime  object,  even  with  persons  in  whose  existence 
necessary  labour  need  play  no  part,  and  far  more  so   with   those  whose 
little  daily  tasks  hew  history  out  of  humanity  in  the  rough  state.     He  has 
the  long.  lean,  straight  broad-shouldered  frame  of  the  true  mountaineer, 
the  marvellously  bright  eye.  the  eagle  features,  the  well-knit  growth  of 
strength,  traceable  even  in  his  extreme  old  age."     In  private  conversa 
tion.  Mr.  Crawford  says,  the  Pope  was  somewhat  formal    and    authori 
tative  in  manner,  a  habit  which  belongs  to  the  stiff  mannerisms  of  the 
old    patriarchal   system  in  Rome.     And  then  as  to  the  daily  routine  of 
his  life  :    "  In  spite  of  his  great  age."  wrote  Mr.  Crawford  some  ten  years 
ago,  "  the  Pope  has  in  no  respect  changed  his  habits  since  the  time  when  he 
jived  at  Perugia  as  Cardinal.     He  rises  very  early,  and  when,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  his  valet,    Pio  Centra,   enters  his  chamber,   he   more  often 
finds  him  risen  than  asleep."     And  yet  the  Pope  seldom  went  to  bed 
until  an  hour  after  midnight.     He  frequently  said  Mass  in  the  chapel  of 
his  private  apartments,  and  then  his  valet  served  the  Mass.     On  Sun 
days  and  least  days  he  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  a 
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small  chapel  opening  on  a  room  to  which  only  privileged  people,  such 

as  distinguished  foreigners,  are  admitted,  on  application  to  the  Maestro 

di  Camera.     After  his  own  Mass  he  held  a  second  Mass  celebrated  by 

one  of  his  private  Chaplains.     To   those  present   at   his  own   Mass  he 

frequently  administered   the   Holy  Communion.     After  Mass,   he  break- 

fasted  generally  on  coffee  and  -oats'  milk,  supplied  by  the  goats  reared 

in  the  Vatican  gardens.     About   ten  o'clock  he  received  his  Secretary 

ot  State,  with  whom  he  spent  about  an  hour  in  the  discussion  of  current 

affairs.     On    Tuesdays   and    Fridays    lie    received    tin-    members   of   the 

Diplomatic  Corps,  and  in  his  own  apartments,  on  the  morning  of  each 

day,  he  received  the  Cardinals  and  the  bishops  in   Rome,  on  their  visits 

nd    liminn.    ambassadors   who   may   be  going   away  on  leave,    princes. 

members    ot    the    Roman    nobility,    or    other    distinguished    personages. 

who  may  ask  for  special  audience.      In  tine  weather  it  was  his  habit  to 

walk  or  drive  in  the  extensive  gardens  of  the   Palace.     After  the  drive 

in  a  modest  brougham,  he  took  walking  exercise,  and  held  conversation 

with   his  gardeners  and  architects,   for  he  was   fond  of  entering  into  all 

the  details  of  the  work  being  done.      He  was  himself  a  scientific  gardener. 

an  enthusiastic  floriculturist.      In  the  summer  heats  he  left  the  Vatican 

Palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  a  little  villa  in  the  Vatican  (.ardens. 

and    there    received    all    the    officials,    diplomatists,    and    distinguished 

visitors   as    if    in    the  Palace    itself.      In   or  out    of    the    Palace    he   dined 

on  very  frugal  fan' at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  in  the  evenings  always 

attended   the  recitation  of  the    Rosary.      After  sunset   it   was  his  custom 

to  spend  the  time  that  remained  before  retiring  to  rest   in  study  and  in 

the  composition  of  his   Papal   letters,   encyclicals,   and  allocutions,   with 

an    interval   ot    about    fifteen    minutes   at    ten    o'clock    for   a    very  sparse 

supper.     As  every  priest   of   the  Church   is   bound   to   do.   unless    under 

special  dispensation,  the  Pope  also  was  bound  to  recite  his  daily  office, 

but    this   he    frequently  did  during   his  walks  or  drives   in    the   Vatican 

Gardens 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  knowledge  of  the  life  and  habits  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  was.  of  course,  intimate.  The  distinguished  American  Car 
dinal  dibbons.  perhaps,  viewed  the  personality  of  the  Pope,  whose  con 
fidence  and  affectionate  friendship  he  enjoyed,  from  a  more  distant 
point.  His  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  Pope  Leo.  as  he  used  to  be.  has  been 
printed  and  circulated  all  over  the  world.  It  is  so  brief  and  yet  so  vivid 
that  it  is  worth  recalling.  He  pictures  the  Pope  in  his  eighty-sixth 
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year  as  "  pale,  emaciated,  with  the  pallor  almost  of  death  upon  him, 
and  this  pallor  intensified  by  the  white  cassock  and  zuchetto  which  he 
habitually  wears.  His  body  is  also  more  bent  than  it  was  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  but  his  eye  is  bright  and  penetrating,  his  voice  is  strong  and 
sonorous,  his  intellect  is  remarkably  clear  and  luminous,  and  his  memory 
is  tenacious,  enabling  him  to  recall  events  accurately  which  occurred 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  He  has  also  an  astonishing  power  of  physical 
endurance,  which  enables  him  to  hold  audiences  for  several  consecutive 
hours,  treating  on  important  subjects  with  Cardinals  and  foreign  repre 
sentatives,  as  well  as  with  private  individuals,  and  passing  with  ease 
and  elasticity  from  one  subject  to  another.  He  is  remarkably  familiar 
with  the  public  events  of  the  day." 

The  literary  gifts  of  Leo  XIII.  were  not  the  least  of  his. great  endow 
ments.  An  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Horace,  there  is  something  of 
the  Honitian  style  in  his  prose  Latin  writings,  his  encyclicals,  his  allo 
cutions,  and  Papal  letters.  His  Latin  is  elegant,  scholarly  and 
conspicuously  clear  in  expression,  and  has  been  seen  in  the  inadequate 
translations  of  some  of  his  more  momentous  pronouncements  on  public 
affairs,  very  oiten  reaches  a  lofty  eloquence,  which  is  almost  Ciceronian. 
But  the  one  striking  quality  displayed  in  his  prose  compositions  is  his 
power  of  close  and  conclusive  reasoning.  He  follows  his  theme  from 
the  beginning  with  enviable  lucidity  and.  even  when  he  wanders  for  a 
while  in  illustration  of  his  subject,  the  main  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
No  Pontiff  has  been  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  writings  ot 
the  great  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church.  He  was  also 
an  industrious  Biblical  student,  and  his  letter  on  Biblical  studies 
and  creation  of  the  Commission  on  Biblical  studies  are  evidence  that  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of  scientific  elucidation  of  the  hidden 
meanings  and  allusions  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Books.  Of  his  knowledge 
of  other  sciences  and  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  wide  range  of  modern 
literature,  abundant  testimony  has  been  given  by  learned  men  of  all 
nationalities.  His  published  poems,  in  Latin,  will  doubtless  be,  by  and 
bye,  discussed  in  appraising  the  intellectual  standing  of  Leo  XIII.  A 
writer  of  exquisite  verse  he  was  certainly,  but  excellent  versification 
is  not  always  poetry,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  Leo  will  be  ranked  highly 
amongst  the  princes  of  Parnassus.  But  his  Latin  hymns,  especially 
those  devoted  to  the  Holy  Family,  will  remain  amongst  the  Ivric 
treasures  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY — THE  CHANGES  OF  A  HUNDRED 
YEARS — LEO'S  "  HOLY  YEAR  "  —THE  THANKSGIVING  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
WORLD  -LEO'S  ILLNESSES  PARTING  WITH  AN  OLD  FRIEND — A  MESSAGE 
TO  THE  CENTURY — THE  ENCYCLICAL  ON  CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRACY- 
DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  "  CHRISTIAN  "  AND  "  SOCIAL  "  DEMOCKACY- 
CHAKITABLE  ORGANISATION  —  THE  NEED  OF  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE 
— LEO'S  POETIC'  PRAYER  FOR  MANKIND — DEPUTATIONS  TO  ROME — 
LEO'S  PONTIFICAL  JUBILEE  —  DEPUTATIONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

—  ADDRESS   FROM   THE   IRISH   PARLIAMENTARY   PARTY THE    POPFl'S 

REPLY — HIS  BENEDICTION  TO  THE  IRISH  PARTY  —  ENGLISH  WORK 
MEN'S  PILGRIMAGE — THE  VISIT  OF  KING  EDWARD  VII.  TO  THE  POPE 
—LEO  STRICKEN  WITH  ILLNESS — THE  ANXIETY  OF  CHRISTENDOM  — 
HIS  DEATH  --  KEOUIESC AT  IN  PACE. 

THE  Nineteenth  Centurv  was  still  young  when  the  mountain  home  in 
Carpineto  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  the  infant  who  was  to 
become  Pope  Leo  XIII.  At  the1  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
venerable'  in  years,  and  in  aspect,  the  son  of  Anna  Prosperi,  "  the 
Mother  of  the-  Poor."  and  her  husband.  Luigi  Peed,  was  still  reigning 
over  the  Catholic  world  from  the  Pontifical  throne  in  the  Vatican.  His 
pontifical  life  had  been  filled  with  great  events  in  the  making  of 
history.  He  had.  in  the  years  immediately  antecedent  to  his  call 
to  the  Papacy,  seen  a  great  empire  in  ruins  and  another  erected 
on  its  ashes.  He  had  witnessed  the  decadence  and  disappearance  of 
famous  States,  and  watched  at  the  birth  of  new  nations.  In  his  time 
the  political  map  of  the  world  had  been  more  than  changed  :  it  had 
been  transformed.  Dynasties  that  had  existed  in  splendour  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  had  been  cast  down  into  the  dust  and  trampled 
upon  by  uprisen  peoples.  Only  the  great  organisation,  of  which  he 
was  destined  to  be  the  illustrious  head,  had  throughout  the  centuries 
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stood  aloft,  shorn  indeed  of  its  worldly  appenages,  but  untouched  in 
its  character,  and  unshaken  in  its  power,  undiminished  in  its  influence 
over  men.  How  much  of  the  glory  that  haloed  the  Church  when  the 
Twentieth  Century  opened  belonged  to  the  work  done  lor  Christendom  by 
Leo  XIII.  history  will  by  and  bye  decide,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that 
never  before,  since  the  days  of  Peter,  had  the  Papacy  been  ruled  by  so 
great  a  man  at  the  opening  of  a  great  epoch.  Leo  had  lived  ninety 
years  in  the  world,  and  was  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  full  of 
alertness  of  mind  and  vigorous  life,  and  industriously  immersed  in  the 
multifarious  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  Full  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  length  of  years  granted  to  him.  and  of  thankfulness 
for  the  increase  of  religious  fervour,  and  the  widening  influence  of 
the  Church,  which  had  marked  his  Pontificate,  Leo  determined  to 
welcome  the  new  era,  by  declaring  the  opening  year  to  be  '•  a  Holy 
Year  "  in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  to  be  a  year  of  prayer 
and  praise  throughout  Christendom,  and  in  Rome — the  sanctuary  of 
the  Christian  kingdom — to  be  celebrated  by  a  festival  of  all  the 
nations.  The  opening  ceremonies  of  the  year,  the  breaking  down  of 
the  "Holy  door"  of  St.  Peter's,  the  solemn  entry  into  the  Basilica, 
at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  was  conducted  by  the  Pope 
personally,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  Te  Deum  was  held  with  full 
majesty  of  ritual  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Apostles.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
His  Holiness  would  mark  this  august  occasion  by  showing  himself  to 
the  people  outside  the  Vatican,  and  bestowing  upon  them  from  the  outer 
balcony  of  the  Basilica,  his  benediction.  The  expectation  of  the  Roman 
people,  whom  the  Pope  loved  with  all  his  heart,  was  to  him  the 
subject  of  grave  consideration.  It  was  stated  that,  personally,  the 
Pontiff  would  have  wished  to  break  the  rule  of  absolute  seclusion  which 
he  had  observed  from  the  beginning  of  his  Pontificate,  but  that  in  fear 
of  some  public  disturbance,  likely  to  be  provoked  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  he  was  dissuaded  from  fulfilling  his  intention.  Be  that 
as  it  may  have  been,  his  decision  caused  great  disappointment. 
Had  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  even  walked  in  State  pro 
cession  over  the  short  distance  between  the  gates  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  such  a  spectacle  of  enthusiasm,  as  would  have 
welcomed  him,  would  have  surpassed  all  that  had  ever  before 
been  seen  in  the  Eternal  City.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
decision  was  a  wise  one  under  the  circumstances.  Any  great  popular 
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ovation  to  the  Pope  would  no  doubt  have  been  regarded   as    an   aet  of 
defiance  to  the  Italian  monarchy,  and  would  have  revived  the  politica* 
conflict  of  the  Sardinians  with   the  Holy  See.      It    might,  too.  have    kd 
to  counter  demonstrations,   and    perhaps    to  outrage.        The   Pope    \vas 
anxious  that  the  Holy  Year   should  pass  without   any  note    of    discord, 
and,  be  marked  only  by  the  Charity  of   the    Church    towards    men.    and 
demonstrations  of  tealty  to  the  Holy  See  from    Catholic    Nations.      His 
desire  was  fulfilled,  for  throughout  the    year    Rome  was    thronged    with 
pilgrims  from   every    end    of    the  earth.      It  was,    indeed,  for  that   one 
year,  at  least,  the  shrine  and  the  capital  of  the  world.       The   audiences 
at  the  Vatican  were  daily  events,  and  ere  the    year  ended,  hundreds  of 
specially    favoured     pilgrims    were     permitted     to     receive     the      Holy 
Communion     from     the      hands     of     the     saintly     Pontiff.      and     hun 
dreds        more       were'      privileged      to       assist       at        the        Pontiticial 
masses    in     the     Pope':-   private    chapel.     The    arduous     labours    which- 
the    Pope    imposed    upon    himself,   it  was    feared    at    one    time,    would; 
^hoi-ten  hi-  valuable    life    or  seriously  impair  his  health.      Twice  during 
the  year  a    rest    from  the  functions  at    the  Vatican    was    decreed  to  be 
necessary.     But.  alter  all.  the  Pope  only  suffered  from  temporary  fatigue, 
though    the  Press  of  the  world  was  filled  with   alarming   rumours   as   to 
his  condition.     Some  even    went    so  far   as   to  prophesy  the  impending 
close  ot  his  great  career.      These  prophecies  had  been  made  before,  only 
to  be  falsified  by  the  event.      Two  years  previously  it  was  believed  that 
the  end  was    near  ;  and    only    the    year    before,    when    a    serious  illness- 
necessitating    a   dangerous    and    painful    operation  occurred,  it  \\as   felt 
to  bt-  certain,  and    all   the  world  watched   and  waited    with  intense  and 
sincere  anxiety  during  the  progress  of  the    illness.      When  the  operation 
did    take    place,    and    the    Pope    was     declared     to     be  sate    and   con 
valescent,    amazement    was    the    feeling    uppermost     in    men's    minds, 
and     thousands     of     people      believed     that     a     miracle     had     taken 
place.      The     recovery    was     indeed     miraculous.      Thanksgivings    were 
celebrated  in  most  of  the  Catholic  churches  in  all  countries,  and  in  Rome 
the  popular  rejoicing  was  openly  expressed  by  the    faithful.     The    one 
thing  which  made  the   world   wonder    was    the    Pope's  own   marvellous 
serenity  during  the  fateful  crisis.     When  the   operation    had  been    per 
formed,  the  removal   of   an    internal   cyst,    His  Holiness    humourously 
remarked  to  his  doctors,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  have  parted  two  such  old 
and   familiar    companions    as    himself  and   his    cyst.       This    gaiety     of 
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temperament  had  much  to   do   with    sustaining   his  health   during    the' 
onerous  months  of  the  Holy  Year. 

It  was.  appropriately,  at  the  opening  of  the  Holy  year  that,  notwith 
standing  all  the  other  labours  he  had  undertaken.  Leo  XIII.  issued  his 
eloquent  Encyclical  on  Christian  Democracy,  which  may  be  accepted  as  a 
supplement  to  his  great  pronouncement  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  issued  ten  years  previously.  The  publication  of  this  important 
Papal  letter  was  proximately  caused  by  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Socialists  in  various  countries  to  be  the  only  democratic  party.  This 
assumption  the  Pope  directly  contravenes.  He  had  taken  note  that 
during  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  Pontificate  the  impetus  which  his 
own  open  sympathy  had  given  to  popular  movements  amongst  Catholics 
had  gathered  strength,  and  in  some  quarters  had  developed  some  eccen 
tricities.  Thus,  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  in  Germany,  move 
ments  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  of  which  many  ardent  Catholics 
were  members,  were  called  Christian  Socialism,  and  in  others  Christian 
Democracy.  Though  both  these  terms  are  open  to  some  objection. 
Pope  Leo  selected  that  of  "  Christian  Democracy  "  as  the  best  description 
of  organised  Catholic  effort  for  social  reform,  and  in  his  Encyclical  aims 
at  laying  down  the  principles  which  he  considered  the  term  should 
represent.  According  to  Christian  Democracy  nothing  ought  to  be  more 
sacred  than  law  and  right.  The  right  of  having  and  holding  should 
be  kept  inviolate.  Diversity  of  rank  should  be  maintained  in  the  well 
ordered  state,  and  neither  the  term  nor  the  movement  which  it  describes 
should  be  perverted  to  political  ends.  It  should  be  interpreted  only  as 
denoting  Christian  action  upon  the  people.  The  reason  which  impelled 
the  Pope  thus  to  limit  the  meaning  of  Christian  Democracy  is  candidly 
avowed.  Natural  morality  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  above 
the  incidents  of  human  existence,  are  independent  of  any  parti 
cular  lorm  of  Civil  Government,  and  are  outside  the  conflicts  and  vicis 
situdes  of  parties.  Christian  Democrats  are  therefore  "  free  to  prefer 
or  adopt  any  form  of  Government."  In  this  connection  Pope  Leo  con 
demns  the  tendency  to  glorify  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people  to  the 
neglect  of  the  higher  classes,  who  are  nevertheless  "  of  equal  importance 
to^the  preservation  and  the  development  of  the  State."  The  Christian 
law^of  Charity  is  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  ranks  as  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  family,  "  the  offspring  of  the  same  all-beneficent  Father 
redeemed  by  the  one  Saviour,  and  called  1o  the  same  eternal  inheritance." 
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Those  who  profess  the  principles  of  Christian  Democracy  are  not  thereby 
entitled  to  refuse  obedience  either  to  legitimate  Civil  authority  or  to 
those  of  superior  office  in  the  Church.  In  this  way  the  Pontiff  hopes  ex 
travagance  may  be  avoided,  and  errors  prevented  from  creeping  into 
the  democratic  movement.  In  Christian  Democracy  the  chief  aim 
ought  to  be  the  endeavour,  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  and  the  natural 
law.  to  make  the  lives  ot  artizans  and  labourers  more  tolerable,  and 
gradually  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  self-culture!  so  that  at  home 
and  in  the  world  they  may  freely  fulfil  the  obligations  of  virtue  and 
religion,  may  feel  themselves  to  be  men.  Christian  men,  and  not  Pagans, 
and  so  strive  with  earnestness  to  attain  that  one  thing  needful,  the  linal 
good  for  which  we  came  into  the  world.  The  Pope  protests  against  the 
opinion  that  the  "social  question"  is  altogether  economic,  and  avers 
that  the  precise  opposite  is  the  truth,  that,  in  fact,  the  social  question 
is  first  ot  all  moral  and  religious  in  its  character.  "  Suppose."  he  writes 
the  productiveness  of  capital  doubled,  the  hours  ot  labour  shortened, 
food  cheap  :  yet  if  the  wage-earner  listens  to  teaching — as  he  commonly 
does,  and  acts  upon  it— which  tends  to  destroy  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
and  to  corrupt  morals,  his  labour  too.  necessarily  deteriorates  and  his 
earnings  fail.  Without  the  instincts  which  Christian  religion  implants 
and  keeps  alive,  without  providence,  self-control,  thrift,  endurance,  and 
other  natural  qualities,  you  may  try  your  hardest,  but  prosperity  you 
cannot  provide."  That  is  the  reason,  the  Pope  states,  that  he  "  had 
never  encouraged  Catholics  to  form  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
without  the  sanction  of  religion  and  the  inclusion  of  tlu>  religious  element 
in  their  rules  and  operations.  Almsgiving,  it  practised  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  (iospel.  neither  feeds  the  pride  of  the  distributor  nor 
inflicts  any  humiliation  on  the  recipient."  and  "  so  far  from  its  being 
unbecoming  in  anyone,  it  rather  fosters  the  good  fellowship  of  human 
association  by  encouraging  the  obligation  of  mutual  service.  There  is 
no  one  so  rich  as  to  have  no  need  of  anyone  else1  :  none  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  do  his  neighbour  some  good  turn  :  it  is  human  nature  that  we 
should  confidently  ask  for  and  charitably  afford  assistance  one  with 
another.  So  justice  and  charity  mutually  combined,  according  to  the 
equal  and  gentle  law  of  Christ,  maintains  in  a  wonderful  way  the  bonds 
of  human  society  and  providently  lead  every  member  to  cater  tor  his 
own  and  the  common  good." 

Expatiating      on     the     desirability      of      organised     charity,      he 
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advises  the  wealthy  and  the  upper  classes  to  give  the  assistance 
of  their  means  and  their  culture  in  charitable  organisations, 
and  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  "  We  would  have  them  consider 
for  themselves,"  pleads  Leo,  "  that  they  are  not  free  to  choose  whether 
they  will  take  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  or  not;  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
duty.  People  in  a  co  mmunity  do  not  live  each  on  his  own  resources  alone 
but  on  the  resources  of  the  community  ;  some  are  too  poor  to  contribute 
to  the  general  stock  according  to  their  proper  proportion  ;  others  who 
have  the  ability,  contribute  in  larger  proportion.  What  the  weight  of 
our  obligation  is  we  may  discover  from  the  proportionate  superabundance 
of  the  good  things  we  have  received  ;  the  larger  it  is  the  stricter  must 
be  the  account  we  shall  have  to  render  to  God  who  gave  it  to  us.  We 
learn  the  same  lesson  from  the  stories  of  calamity  which,  unless  a  remedy 
lie  applied  in  time,  is  going  to  burst  upon  us  to  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  all  ranks  ;  he  who  neglects  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  acts, 
without  regard  to  his  personal  interest  as  well  as  that  of  his  country." 
Following  up  his  noble  exhortation  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  Pope 
points  out  that,  while  new  social  enterprise  is  needed,  old  institutions 
for  the  help  of  the  poor  should  not  be  neglected,  but  helped  in  their 
spheres  of  usefulness  :  and  emphasises  this  portion  of  his  Encyclical  with 
very  direct  warnings.  "  Courage  and  combination."  he  tells  all  classes. 
"  are  loudly  demanded  by  the  situation.  Only  too  abundant  is  the 
harvest  of  miseries  we  have  before  our  eyes,  and  formidable  indeed  is  the 
impending  clanger  of  fatal  disturbances,  especially  through  the  growing 
strength  of  socialist  opinion.  Socialism  cunningly  works  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  community,  in  the  darkness  of  secret  assemblies  and 
openly  in  the  light  of  day.  by  speeches  and  by  writings  it  excites  the 
people  to  sedition  ;  the  restraints  of  religion  are  thrown  aside,  duties 
are  neglected  and  only  rights  upheld  ;  daily  larger  and  larger  crowds 
of  the  poor  and  needy  are  solicited,  whose  narrow  circumstances  make 
them  more  open  to  deception  and  more  easily  hurried  into  terror.  Civil 
society,  no  less  than  religion,  is  imperilled.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  right- 
minded  man  to  be  up  and  doing  in  defence  of  both  one  and  the  other." 
At  the  dawning  of  the  century.  Leo  was  still  thinking  of  the  poor,  still 
anxious  for  the  guardianship  of  civilised  society  from  its  perils.  On  laity, 
bishops,  and  clergy  alike  he  impresses  the  duty  of  cordial  co-operation 
in  relieving  the  necessities  and  raising  the  spiritual,  educational  and 
material  condition  of  the  masses  ;  for,  he  concludes,"  With  right  and 
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harmonious  and  progressive  action  on  the  part  of  all  Catholics  let  it 
more  conspicuously  he  seen  that  orderly  tranquility  and  true 
prosperity  especially  flourish  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
Church,  whose  most  holy  office  is  to  admonish  all  of  their  duty  according 
to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  to  unite  rich  and  poor  in  fraternal  charity, 
and  to  uplift  and  strengthen  the  spirits  of  men  in  the  adverse  course  of 
life's  affairs."  To  the  mind  of  Leo  XIII.  Christian  Democracy  meant 
simply  brotherly  love.  His  opening  message  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
was.  as  were  all  his  expositions  of  the  Catholic  attitude  towards  modern 
movements,  received  with  great  cordiality  and  some  adverse  criticism. 
Tlu1  socialist  writers,  particularly,  resented  his  defence  of  almsgiving 
and  charity,  and  his  admonitions  to  flavour  all  good  works  for  the 
poor  with  the  spirit  of  religion.  Hut  from  all  others  came  nothing 
but  encomium,  and  >urpnse  at  the  sustained  reasoning  and  eloquence 
ot  thi'  nonogenarian  Pontiff.  In  another  fashion  his  alert  mind  recorded 
the  close  ot  the  Nineteenth  Cent ury  and  t he  coining  of  its  successor.  In 
a  Latin  ode.  frequently  translated  since,  but  never  successfully,  he 
mourns  the  decadence  ot  faith  which  the  dead  century  had  witnessed. 
The  ecnturv  was.  he  allowed  "  A  noble  nurse  of  all  the  Arts."  but  he 
deplores  its  materialism,  and  speaks  ot  the  ••  hierophant  of  science."  who 
chants  his  song  to  Nature's  soulless  clod,  as  to  a  (iod.  The  lines  that 
are  personal  are  quoted  from  a  translation  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry. 
ot  Overhrook  Seminarv.  who  has  published  a  beautiful  and  complete 
edition  o(  Leo's  verses  on  many  subjects. 

'  Jesus,   who.  on  Thy  throne  sublime. 
Shalt    judge   all    time. 
Make  the  rebellious  will  obey 
Thy  Sovereign  sway. 

Scatter   the  seeds  ot   gentle   peace 
Till   war  shall  cease  : 
And   to  their  native  hell  exile 
Tumult  and  guile. 

One  dream  let  hearts  of  Kings  pursue — 
Thy  will   to  do  : 

One  Shepherd  let  the  earth  behold. 
One  Faith,  one  Fold. 

Long  ninety  years  my  course  is  run  — 

Thy  will  be  done  ; 

My  prayers,  the  coming  grace  to  gam. 

Be  not  in  vain  !  "  .» 
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Throughout    the  -'Holy    Year"  Pope  Leo  had  the  opportunity,  as  it 
\vere.  of   reviewing  all    the   Catholic    forces  in  Christendom,  for    prelates 
and  people  came  from  every  land  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  pursues, 
its   mission — from   China,    India,    Japan,   South  America,    from   all   the* 
Continental    countries,    the    English-speaking    nations,    and    even    from 
Darkest  Africa.     To  all   the   pilgrims  he  gave  benignant  welcome  and 
kindly  counsel.     To  the  French  pilgrims  he  spoke  of  his  earnest  hope 
for  the  cessation  of    the  legislative  warfare  against  Catholic  institutions  ; 
to  the  English  pilgrims  of  the  spread  of  the  Faith  within  the  Empire  of 
the  Queen  ;    to  Ireland,  of  her  loyalty  to  the  Church  ;    to  America,  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  under  the  Republic.      The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
headed  one  of  the  English  groups  of  pilgrims,  and  presented  to  His  Holi 
ness  an  address  in  which  the  pilgrims  told  the  Holy  Father  how  they 
looked  forward  to  the  new  century  with  hope  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  position  of  the  Holy  See.  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to 
that   position  of   independence  which  his   Holiness   had  often   declared 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  world-wide  charge.     The 
address  also  prayed  that  the  twentieth  century  might  witness  the  cessa 
tion  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Church,  even  in  countries  professedly 
Catholic,     and    expressed    indignation    at  the    efforts  of   wealthy    pro 
selytising  societies  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  the  young  and  poor  in   the 
City  of   Rome,   and   their  sympathy  with   the  sorrow  felt   by  the  Pope 
at   these   attempts   to   alienate   from   him   his   spiritual   children   within 
his  own  diocese.     The  reply  of  His  Holiness  was  gracious,  and  it  was 
effective,  inasmuch  as  His  Holiness  in  thanking  the  pilgrims  contrasted 
the     liberty    enjoyed    by    Catholics    within    the    British   Empire    with 
the  persecution  of  Church    and    Pontiff    by    the    Government     of    the 
Italian     Monarchy.      And     again     lie     repeated     the    ardent     desire    he 
had     so     frequently    expressed    for    the    return    of    the    English    people 
to    the    true    fold,     and    particularly    requested    English    Catholics    to 
show    a    good     example   of    virtue    and    solicitude    to  their  ••  separated 
brethren." 

'I  here  were  other  pilgrimages  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  working  men.  organised  by  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  led  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Bannin.  of  the  Society  of 
Pi  )us  Missions,  assisted  by  V.  Duniord,  Esq,  K.S.G.  and  \V.  F.  Comber, 
Esq.  The  appearance  of  some  hundreds  of  working  men 
pilgrims  from  England  appears  to  have  somewhat  astonished  the  jour- 
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nalists  of  the  Papal  city.     Hitherto  the  deputations  to  the  Holy  Father 
coming  from  England,  or  the  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles, 
were  composed  of  Catholics  of  the  prosperous  classes — the  aristocracy 
and  the  "upper  crust"    of   the   commercial   men   who  happened  to   he 
Catholics.     The  couple  of  millions  ot  the  working  population  who  rejoiced 
in  being  within  the  Church  and  its  main  support  in  Great  Britain  had  never 
before,  in  any  number,  been  led  to  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father  to  give 
the  Chief  of   the  Church   visible   proof  of  their  devotion   to  the  Roman 
Pontiff.      In  Rome  they  were  domiciled  as  workmen  pilgrims  at  the  Hos 
pice  of  Santa  Margherita.  where  a  Roman  journalist  records  they  presented 
the  unique  spectacle  of  "  tour  hundred  busy  British  bees,  who  infuse  with 
life   the  giant   hives  of   the  engineering   industry  which   Hank   the  lyne, 
the   Mersey,    and    the  Clyde,    and    revolve   the   wheels  of   the   majestic 
palaces    of     production    which    stud   the    great    counties    of     Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire."      The  Holy  Father  received    these   workmen    from   the 
West  with  special  condescension,  and  in  blessing  them  from  the  Papal 
throne  paid  an  eloquent   tribute  to  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.     As 
an  indication  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Church,  it  may  be 
recorded   that   dining  at   the  same  tables  and  dwelling  within   the  same 
Ho-pice.   near   the   Vatican,   were  at    the   same   time  one   thousand   five 
hundred  Perugians  of  the  working  class  come  to  do  homage  to  the  "  Work 
men's    Pope."    who    had    for  thirty-two  years  been    their   Bishop.     The 
incidents  in  Rome  during  the  Holy  Year  would  of  themselves  till  a  portly 
volume  if  recorded  only  in  their  bare  outlines.     At  the  opening  of  that 
memorable   year,    Leo   XIII.   did   not    anticipate  seeing  its  close   on    this 
earth,    though    his    medical    attendant,    the    faithful    Dr.    Lapponi,    was 
ftrm  in  the  belief  that  th.>  Pope  would  live  till  he  had  attained  his  hun 
dredth  year.      Yet  the  two  succeeding  years  were  destined  to  be  amongst 
the   most    active   and   exacting  of   his   continually   industrious   life.      He 
had  not  hoped  to  see  the  years  ot  Peter,  but  he  lived  to  surpass  them. 
H  was  during  the  year  of  1902  that  Leo  was  called  upon  to  adjust  a  very 
delicate  difficulty  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  Plullipme  Islands. 
Spam   had   lost   Cuba   in   the   Spanish-American   War.   and   before   Cuba 
was  given  self-government  on  her  own  account  and  became  a  Republic 
under  the  Protectorate  of  the  United  States.   Pope  Leo's  first  concern 
was  for  the  interests  of  religion.     As  Pope,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  tribulations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  nor,  indeed,  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people.     The  magnificent  island  had  changed 
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hands.     Its   population,   Spanish   and   Cuban   alike,    was   Catholic,   and 
Leo  was  able   to  make  such  arrangements  with   the   temporary  rulers 
ot   the  erstwhile  Spanish  colony  as  fully  protected  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  by  the  islanders.     A  different  situation  existed  in  the  Philippines. 
There  the  islands,  though  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  were  inhabited 
by  very  mixed  races  indeed — some  semi-Christian,  some  wholly  Pagan, 
some    wholly    Catholic,    and    some    Mahommedan.     The    incongruous 
mixture  of  races  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  the  islands. 
English  adventurers,  exiles  from  native  India,   Indians  from  the  South 
American  Continent,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  colony  formed  different 
sections  of  society,  and  dwelt  in  differing  degrees  of  civilisation.     But 
the  recognised  Christian  religion  in  the  islands  was  Catholic.     Ever  since 
Spanish  dominion  had  been  established  over  the  Philippines,  hardly  a 
year  passed  without  some  revolt  by  some  section  of  the  islanders  against 
their  foreign  rulers  ;    and  as  the  result  of  a  continuous  state.,  of  civil 
disorder,  the  organisation  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  were  seriously 
and  deleteriously  affected.     It  had  been  stated  by  Protestant  writers, 
James  Anthony  Froude,   the  brother  of  Hurrel   Froude,   the  friend  of 
Newman,  among  them,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  baneful  influence 
which  impeded  the  advance  of  the  Philippine  islanders  towards  complete 
civilisation— which,  in  fact,   buttressed  Spanish  oppression,  and  which 
therefore  became  hateful  to  the  people.     Certain  of  the  religious  orders 
had.  no  doubt,  by  gifts  of  generous  donors  and  by  their  own  industry, 
acquired  great  wealth  and  considerable  territorial  property.     The  dis 
cipline  became  lax,  and  when  the  islands  were  transferred,  without  con 
sulting  the  will  of  the  islanders,   to  the   United  States,   and  resistance 
to  the  new  masters  became  general,  the  religious  orders  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  generally  were  charged  with  being  the  instigators  of  the  public 
commotion.     The  contrary  was  indeed  the   truth.     But   the  American 
authorities,  in  the  suppression  of  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  their  rule, 
were  unable  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  the  property  of  the  religious  orders 
committed  by  the  insurgents,  and  they  themselves  sequestrated  some  of  the 
ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  issued  decrees  which  restricted  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.     But  the  representatives  of  the 
American   Republic,   who  were  chiefly   Protestants,   and  some  of  them 
intense  bigots,  went  somewhat  beyond  their  duty  in  their  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic  religion.     The  Catholics  of  the  United 
States,     through    their    hierarchy,     protested,    and    not    in     vain,     for 
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Catholicism  had  become  an  important  factor  in  the  civil  lite  of  the 
Republic.  Pop'-  I. eo.  with  the  genius  of  his  statesmanship,  found  a 
way  «mt  of  what  threatened  to  become  a  grave  complication  between 
the  servants  of  the  Republic,  which  gave  absolute  freedom  of  con 
science  to  its  citizen^,  and  ihe  Catholic  authorities  and  peoj)le  of  the 
Philippines.  At  his  suggestion  the  American  Governor  of  the  Philip 
pines,  with  some  of  his  i  hiet  advisers  and  administrators,  was  invited 
to  Rome  :  and  there,  in  consultation  with  a  committee  ot  the  Prelates 
of  the  Propaganda,  the  whole  history,  status,  and  position  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  islands  were  discussed,  and  a  modus  vircndi  established, 
by  which,  while-  fully  recognising  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
in  the  islands  and  accepting  the  new  relations  loyally,  both  the  property 
of  the  religions  orders,  the  freedom  of  religious  teaching,  the  re-estab 
lishment  of  religion-  discipline,  and  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  Catholic 
Hierarchv  and  clergy  were  fully  established  and  protected.  For  one 
year  this  in  itself  was  a  great  achievement. 

The  Pontifical  Jubilee  and  the  last  year  of  the  reign  came  at  last 
with  K)o;.  It  was  on  tin-  third  ot  March.  1X78.  that  Leo  was  crowned 
with  the  tiara.  And  on  the  ;rd  of  March.  in(\}.  he  had  worn  the  triple 
crown  for  twenty-live  years.  The  rejoicing  ot  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  was  majestic  in  its  world-wide  tribute  to  the  threat  Pontiff,  to  his 
benignant  influence  over  the  nations,  to  his  dominating  personality 
amongst  the  rulers  ol  mankind.  On  that  eventful  day  the  representatives 
of  all  the  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  powers  accredited  to  the  Holy  See 
presented  to  the  venerable  Pontiff,  who  had  already  entered  upon  his 
ninety-fourth  year  ot  life,  the  congratulations  of  the  Chiefs  ot  their  States 
and  the  sincere-  reverence  of  the  Christian  world.  And  on  that  'same 
day  a  scene  was  enacted  at  St.  Peter's  which  eclipsed  in  simple  magni- 
Jicence  any  of  the  great  functions  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  tem 
poral  independence  ot  the  Holy  See.  Seventy  thousand  devout  wor 
shippers  assembled  in  St.  Peter's  to  take  part  in  the  solemn  Te  Denin 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  which  Divine  Providence  had  showered 
on  the  Pope  and  the  Church  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had 
just  then  concluded  since  the  Coronation  of  Leo  XIII.  All  classes  of 
the  Roman  people-  shared  in  the  rejoicing,  and  as  the  Pope  was  carried 
to  the  Apostolic  throne  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  the  Universal  Church, 
an  outburst  of  cheering,  for  Leo,  Pope  and  King,  rent  the  air  and  echoed 
through  the  vast  Basilica.  The  scene  at  the  solemn  moment  when  the  Pope 
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blessed  the  people  and  the  nations  whose  pilgrims  and  representatives 
had  assembled  to  do  him  homage,  has  not  been  adequately  described  by 
any  writer  ;     but    the  chroniclers  who   were    present    are  unanimous   in 
the  feeling  that  the  solemnity  was  sublime,  and  that  the  unique  cere 
monial  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  Royal  or  Imperial  function  of  modern 
times.     The  Pope  was  borne  back  to  tin-  Vatican  overcome  by  emotion 
Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  had  given  his  last  blessing  within  the  Basilica 
The   nations,    Catholic   and    non-Catholic,    had    sent    their   deputations, 
and  amongst  them  were  those  from  the  Catholics  of  Great   Britian  and 
a  special  envoy  from  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people.     The  Right 
Rev.    Dr.  Bourne,  then  Bishop  of  Southwark,  now  His  Grace  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Westminster,   led   the  deputation,   presenting  the  address  of 
the    English    Hierarchy.     His    Eminence    Cardinal    Vaughan    was    then 
stricken  with  what  proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  and  could  not  go  to 
Sir   Thomas    Esmonde,    M.P.,    was   commissioned    by  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party  under  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond's  leadership,  to  present 
J  address  expressing  the  devotion  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  the  Pontiff 
I  he  incidents  connected  with  the  Papal  pronouncement  on  Irish  affairs 
twelve  years  before  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  Pope  had  himself  been 
I  into  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  Irish  question.      At  the  time  of 
the  presentation  an  Irish  pilgrimage  was  in  Rome,  and  its  members  took 
part   m   the  function.     The  address,   which  was  enclosed  in  a  jewelled 
casket,  contained  assurances  of  the  devotion  of  the  Irish  people    to  the 
person  and  to  the  office  of  the  Pope.      It  was  eloquent  as  a  matter  of 
course.      In  reply,  Leo  XIII.  described  Ireland  as  the  model  of  Catholic 
nations,  and  said  that  lie  had    often  held  her  children  up  as  examples 
to  other  Catholic   peoples.     In   addition   to   his  gracious  words  at   the 
moment,  some  time  afterwards  the  Pop.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Irish 
Parliamentary    Party    through    Sir    Thomas    Esmonde.    expressing    hi, 
intense  gratification  at  the  homage  they  had  paid  to  him.  and  granting 
them  and  their  people  his  Pontifical  benediction.     The  last  great  event 
of  the  Jubilee  was  undoubtedly  the  visit  in  April  of  King  Edward  VII 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  personally  present  his  own  congratulations' 
Times  and  the  attitude  of  the  English  peoples  toward  the  Holy  See  had 
indeed  changed  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  Leo's  Pontificate.     A  visit 
by  the  English  monarch  to  the^  Vatican  would,  even  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,   have  been  resented  as  an  outrage  on   the  Protestantism 
the  English  people.      In  April.  1903,  it  was  applauded  and  recognised 
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as  a  significant  event — illustrating  the  changed  spirit  of  the  times — by  all 
classes  of  the  subjects  of  the  King.  Leo  had  subdued  even  British 
hostility  to  the  Church  and  the  Papacy. 

Very  few  of  those  who  witnessed  and  took  part  in  the  rejoicing  of 
the  Roman  people  at  King  Edward's  visit  to  the  Pope  thought  that  the 
last  great  public  event  of  the  Pontiff's  life  had  been  accomplished.  King 
Edward  was  himself  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  sparkling  intelligence 
and  surprising  vitality  of  the  venerable  monarch  of  Christendom  in 
his  ninety- fourth  year  ;  and  His  Majesty,  according  to  some  of  his 
courtiers,  anticipated  that  seme  years  of  life  yet  remained  for  his  illustrious 
host.  For  several  weeks  alter  the  visit  His  Holiness  was  actively  and 
incessantly  engaged  in  the  manifold  duties  of  his  office  and  in  the  details 
of  the  Government  of  the  Church.  Day  by  day  the  receptions  of  Prelates 
from  many  lands,  paying  their  visits  ad  limina  to  the  Holy  Father, 
and  distinguished  persons  of  the  laity  of  the  Church,  were  continued  by 
the  Pontiff.  HN  avidity  for  work  was  as  consuming  as  ever,  for  the 
maxim  Laborarc  cl  orarc  had  always  been  his  guide.  He  had 
many  schemes  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Church'under  consideration, 
and  rumours  were  rite  of  the  issue  of  another  of  his  great  Encyclicals. 
Physically,  he  was  a  shadow  ;  intellectually,  he  was  a  power  still.  But 
those  in  his  immediate  entourage  were  struck  with  the  unwonted  seri 
ousness  of  the  Pope.  It  appeared  to  them  to  \vrge  on  melancholy. 
Though  in  apparent  normal  health,  he  may  have  had  his  own  premoni 
tions —  the  premonition  of  the  approaching  end  which  comes  to  most 
saintly  men.  To  Dr.  Lapponi.  his  physician  and  Pio  Centra,  his  faithful 
valet,  the  melancholy  in  which  Leo  appeared  to  indulge  gave  great 
concern.  The  doctor  was  particular  in  enforcing  the1  regime  which  he 
had  prescribed  for  His  Holiness,  especially  as  to  the  visits  to  the  Vatican 
Gardens.  June  and  July,  as  every  traveller  in  Italy  knows,  are  treacherous 
months  in  Rome.  The  malaria  comes  up  from  the  Campagna, 
and  poisonous  mists  enshroud  the  city  on  tin-  Seven  Hills.  But  more 
than  nonogenarian  as  he  was.  Leo  could  not  forego  his  walks  and  his 
drives  in  the  gardens  of  his  palatial  prison.  He  had.  towards  the  end  of 
June,  occasionally  suffered  from  slight  cold'-,  which  compelled  him  to  keep 
to  his  own  apartments  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  but  any  prolonged 
abstinence  from  open-air  exercise  was  distasteful,  almost  unbearable, 
to  him.  He  resumed  his  receptions,  but  on  a  limited  scale,  for  it  was 
evident  that  his  strength  was  declining.  In  the  first  week  of  July_the 
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news  was  spread  abroad  that  Leo  was  seriously  ill.  He,  on  a  misty 
morning,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  carriage,  had  insisted  on 
taking  exercise  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  He  returned  only  to  enter 
the  death-chamber.  He  had  taken  a  chill,  it  was  thought.  Only  the 
day  before  he  had  received  a  deputation  of  Roumanian  Catholics,  and, 
as  one  of  its  members  had  remarked,  tin  Pope  was  exceedingly  feeble. 
And  a  few  days  previously  he  had  received  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Cape 
Colony,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Rooney,  who  was  the  last  of  the  English 
speaking  Bishops  to  receive  his  Pontifical  blessing.  One  of  the  Canons 
of  Westminster  had  been  in  Rome  for  a  few  weeks,  and  had 
noticed  that  His  Holiness  suffered  from  occasional  lapses  of  memory, 
as  very  old  men  often  do,  without  at  all  dimming  their  intelligence. 
The  Pope  lingered  for  nearly  three  weeks  battling  with  the  call  of  the  In 
evitable  Angel,  but  he  was  perfectly  resigned,  and  in  the  midst  of  what 
must  have  been  physical  agony,  comforted  those  around  him.  We  need 
not  follow  that  fateful  conflict  with  Death  day  by  day.  By  some  Providen 
tial  design,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  until  he  had  arranged  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  During  every  conscious  moment  of  his  illness  he  com 
plained  that  he  had  so.  much  to  do.  While  he  was  able  to 
speak  Cardinal  Rampolla,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Curia  were  his  constant  attendants,  consulting 
him  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  His  consideration  tor  all  those  around 
him  was  touching  and  pathetic,  and  it  will  not  profane  the  Death  Chamber 
to  narrate  one  instance  of  his  charity.  Count  Campobello,  a  friend  of 
Leo's  and  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  had  fallen  into  heresy,  but  had  returned 
to  the  Church.  He  died  while  Leo  lay  on  his  own  death-bed,  and  the  Pope, 
in  one  of  his  intervals  of  ease,  asked  where  they  had  buried  him.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  not  been  interred  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Leo 
at  once  protested  that  having  made  his  peace  with  the  Church,  the  remains 
of  the  repentant  Canon  should  be  accorded  the  full  funereal  honours  paid 
to  the  Canons  of  the  Apostolic  Basilica.  And  it  was  so  done.  When, 
after  some  wonderful  rallies,  which  nursed  the.  expectation  of 
recovery,  hope  was  abandoned,  the  death  chamber  became  indeed  a 
chamber  of  sorrows.  One  by  one,  Leo  called  to  his  bedside  the  Cardinals 
of  the  Curia,  the  prelates  of  the  household,  his  servants  whom  he 
treated  as  friends,  and  his  nephews,  to  bless  them  and  bid  them 
farewell.  He  was  not  loth  to  go  to  his  great  reward,  and  only  asked 
for  their  prayers.  Even  in  his  moments  of  pain  he  turned  to  his  favourite 
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pastime,  the  composition  of  Latin  verse,  and  dictated  the  most 
pathetic  of  his  sonnets  on  his  own  passage  to  eternity.  For  those 
three  \veeks  all  the  nations  waited  outside  the  gates  of  the  Vatican  in 
anxious  suspense.  ^Messengers  from  all  the  Courts  of  the  world  came  with 
enquiries  ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  enquirers  being  King  Edward  of  Eng 
land  ;  and  when  at  last,  having  made  his  profession  of  faith  in  Pontifical 
state,  having  received  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  on  Monday.  July  2oth. 
1903.  surrounded  by  the  Cardinal  Princes  of  the  Church,  kneeling  in  prayer, 
his  soul  passed  away  from  earth.  That  strong  man  amongst  statesmen. 
Cardinal  Kampolla.  wept  at  the  side  of  the  death-1  ied.  and  all  Christendom 
bowed  its  head  in  reverential  desolation  at  the  loss  of  the  great  Pontiff, 
who  brought  the  light  in  Heaven  down  upon  earth  to  guide  rulers  and 
peoples  through  the  darkness  of  the  world. 
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